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PREFACE 


The Letter to the Romans is admittedly the principal doctrinal 
writing of the New Testament. Therefore in its exposition the exegete 
must set forth its principal doctrinal teaching. That is not possible 
without an exact examination of the text and the context. The under- 
signed endeavored in the work under consideration to take into account 
first the linguistic side of the Letter, and, above all, the eternal, 
divine truths which have been expressed in this apostolic Epistle, in 
order to bring himself and the reader to the correct awareness of its 
message. The historical interest, in which many late exegetes treat 
biblical books and especially the Letters of the jostles , dare not 
boast of any special scientific methodology. Every book must be judged 
by its own character and by its own purpose. The function and purpose 
of the Holy Scriptures is clear of itself and is significantly expressed 
by Paul in II Tm 3:16. 

The method used in this commentary is the integrated exposition 
and application as found, for example, in Hofmann, Godet, and principally 
in Philippi. This appears to me to serve the above-named purpose of 
the exposition best of all. In the so-called glossatory method (verse 
by verse) , which binds itself to the grammatical plan and factual con- 
tent of the individual constituent parts of the text, one loses the 
train of thought and the connection of the thoughts. On the other hand, 
when one treats the grammatical, lexicographic, historical, archaelog- 
ical material in his remarks and confines the real exegetical exposition 
to a free reproduction of the contents of the Letter, as has happened 
in many of the latest commentaries, those things which are closely bound 
together, namely, language and circumstance, form and content, are torn 
asunder. The biblical text is here foremost and must therefore by all 
means remain the central point of the matter under consideration. It 
is the business of the expositor to bring out the sense and content of 
the words which are there written. Therefore the ejqposition dare never 
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hover over the text as an independent product of the mind. No commen- 
tator has succeeded completely in separating the linguistic discussion 
from the connecting development of thoughts. In this case the exegete 
must scrupulously weigh how much of the linguistic material he will 
take into the exposition of the text, how much he will relegate to the 
notes. And the reader is obligated to continually look up and down. 

Every new commentator on the Letter to the Romans must self- 
evidently take into consideration the previous expositions. In his 
Preface to his Comment ar zum Neuen Testament Zahn has correctly called 
attention to the fact that no commentator offers room enough to discuss 
all the possible and impossible interpretations together with their 
supporting arguments, but that the present-day expositor should present 
to his readers all matters worthy of note, which in the course of the 
centuries have been brought forth for the clarification of the biblical 
text. In the first volume of his work, in the exposition of the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew, he refrained too much from citing old and new 
exegetes by name. In our commentary we have sought to make known all 
these interpretations, which alter the sense of an important passage 
and thereby the doctrine of Paul, as misinterpretations. On the other 
hand, we want to permit the ancient and modem expositors to speak for 
themselves there where they have on occasion presented and clarified 
the meaning of the Apostle in an especially conclusive manner. The 
fact that Luther has once again brought the Gospel of Paul into the 
open and opened up to Christianity the understanding of the central 
doctrine of justification, justifies the fact that we have made more 
abundant use of the testimonies from the age of the Reformation, than 
has been done in recent commentaries. 

What has been said in other introductions on the Letter to the 
Romans, I wish to supplement here with a few words. The exposition of 
the Letter by Lipsius in the Handkommentar zum Neuen Testament was out 
of print. A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans by the Rev. Wm. Sanday and the Rev. Arthur C. Headlam, 11th 
edition, 1906, came to my notice too late. In a perusal of the same I 
have run across no explanation of any important passage which is decisive 
for the teaching of Paul, which is not already found in earlier commentaries. 




The newest treatment of the Letter to the Romans by H. Lietzmann and 
F. Niebergall in the Handbuch zum Neuen Testament , 1906, which in its 
brevity and in its linguistic consideration, is very deficient, has 
come into my hands only after the completion of this work when the 
printing had already been begun. The two authors named belong to the 
modern liberal tendency. They acknowledge that Paul had taught es- 
sentially as the Church of Christ has understood him from the beginning; 
they see in Paul the founder of ecclesiastical orthodoxy. They concede, 
for example, that Paul knew a pre-existent Christ, that he based justi- 
fication, the forgiveness of sins, on Christ's merit and sacrificial 
death. But then they seek to detach that which they admit as general 
religious and moral content of the doctrine of Paul from the salvific 
facts (Heilstatsachen) and to extract it from the mythological frame- 
work (mythologischen Rahmen) . With such exegetes who deny everything 
that is sacred and dear to a Christian, yes, who on opportunity bitterly 
ridicule these things, it is impossible to come to an understanding. 
These also, with their so-called theology, with all their thinking and 
invention, stand outside of the church ( extra ecclesiam ) and speak of 
Christian things as a blind man speaks about color. 

May the study of the Letter to the Romans spur the Christian 
preachers on to walk in the footsteps of Paul, the great, divinely 
inspired preacher of the righteousness that avails before God! 

G. Stoeckhardt 




INTRODUCTION 


The Author of the Letter 


That Paul, the Apostle of Jesus Christ, has written the Letter 

which we have received as the Letter of Paul to the Romans is beyond 

doubt. Weiss judges correctly: 

The genuiness of our Letter is so decidely confirmed by the 
testimony of the orthodox Church, as also by the Gnostics, 

Basilides, Valentinus, etc., and even by the judaizing heretics, 
who rejected the worthiness of the Apostle. There exists ab- 
solutely no trace of a rejection of Pauline authorship, that, 
to call into question or to deny its authenticity, the most 
compelling inner grounds must be shown. By the complete ab- 
sence of such evidence, however, the empty scruples of Evanson 
and the outrages of C. Baur can find no following. Throughout 
the Letter bears the characteristic nature of the Apostle in 
content and form, is the principle source of his Gospel in its 
entire context and contrast, and by that is also the richest 
orignial apostolic document and standard of all true, evangel- 
ical Protestantism. 

The objections of Baur against the Pauline authorship of the last 
two chapters are likewise to be considered as obsolete and non- 
conclusive. As far as it appears necessary, we shall take issue 
with these in the exposition. The thoughtless hypotheses by such 
men as van Manen, Loman, Steck, Pierson and Smith of New Orleans 
which have recently been set forth concerning the formation of our 
Letter in the second century, have been unmasked as such by one of 
the most radical German critics, Schmiedel of Zurich (Cf. The Hibbert 
Journal, 1903, pp. 532-552). The Epistle of Paul to the Romans is 
now almost universally acknowledged and accepted as such, even on the 
part of the most renowned defenders of the negative critical school. 

As an unquestionably genuine apostolic Epistle, the Letter to the Romans 
is to us a part of the Scriptures, inspired by God, which can make us 
wise unto salvation through faith in Christ Jesus. 
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The Raman Congregation 

Concerning the formation of the Christian congregation in Rome 
to which our Letter is directed, we have no definite report and knowl- 
edge. The Roman tradition, first recorded by Eusebius ( H.E. II, 14), 
according to which the Apostle Peter had come to Rome in the second 
year of the reign of Emperor Claudius (ca. 42 A.D.), and was supposed 
to have been bishop there for 25 years in the congregation which he 
was supposed to have established, is decidedly erroneous, as is now 
generally admitted even on the part of Roman theologians. At the 
time of the Apostolic Council (Acts 15, ca. 51 A.D.), we find Peter 
still in Jerusalem. If Peter had been in Rome at the time when Paul 
wrote his Letter to the Romans , and if he had been there as leader 
and elder of the congregation there, then Paul would certainly have 
mentioned him in his Letter; then Paul would not even have written 
this Letter; he would not have previously determined so often to 
journey to Rome, since it was contrary to his practice to infringe 
upon the sphere of activity of another Apostle or to build on ground 
not his own (Ro 15:20; 2 Cor 10:16). But we know of no other founder 
of the Roman congregation. The first report of the existence of a 
Christian congregation in Rome is given us by the Letter to the Romans 
itself. Concerning the beginnings of Christianity in Rome we can 
offer very plausible conjectures. At the first Pentecost festival in 
Jerusalem there were also Jews and proselytes present according to 
Acts 2:10, and it is very probable that some of these belonged to the 
3000 who were converted by the preaching of Peter, and that they 
brought the seed of the Gospel along to Rome. The Christians of 
Jerusalem who were "scattered abroad upon the persecution that arose 
about Stephen," as it is reported in acts 11:19, travelled as far 
as Phoenicia and Cyprus and Antioch of Syria, and it is easily possible 
that some of them went as far as Rome , for there was connection by 
ship between Italy and the two lands mentioned. On the whole, in 
the active intercourse at that time between the synagogues at Rome 
and the Jews in Palestine nothing else is conceivable than that the 
report concerning Christ and the first Christian Church in Jerusalem 
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and Judaea was also broadcast in Rome , so that Roman Jews on their 
business trips and pilgrimages came into contact with Christianity, 
even became Christians themselves. Conversely, Christians of Judaea 
came to Rome and settled there. The report of Suetonius ( Claudius 
25) , according to which Emperor Claudius Judaeos impulsore Christos 
as si due tumultuantes Roma expulit , (he expelled the Jews for causing 
continuous disturbances at the instigation of Christ) appears to point 
to the fact that through the testimony of Christ among the Jews at 
Rome there arose tumults , which brought about the edict of Claudius 
which indeed according to Dio Cassius ( Hist. Rom. , 60, 6), was soon 
withdrawn again. To those Jews driven out of Rome belonged also 
Aquila and Priscilla, who in Corinth were then won for Christ by Paul 
(Acts 18 : Iff) , and returned to Rome as Christians (Ro 16:3). Similar 
experiences might have come to other exiles. Self-evidently the 
Christians in Rome did not keep silence concerning the hope that was 
in them. As in Antioch the scattered Christians of Jeruslam pro- 
claimed the Gospel also to the Gentiles (Acts 11:20), so certainly 
also the Christian Jews in Rome bore witness to the salvation in 
Christ, not only to their fellow-countrymen, but also to the Gentiles. 
When, thereafter, Paul had begun his missionary journeys, after Chris- 
tian congregations had been established in the principal cities of 
Syria, Asia Minor, Macedonia, and Greece, very likely in the active 
intercourse between Rome and the provinces of the Roman Empire many 
Gentile Christians of the Orient came to Rome and there took care 
not only of their business activities, but also furthered the cause 
of Christ. Yes, the little group of Roman Christians must have grown 
rapidly; the Word of Christ must have had good results in Rome. For 
the Letter of Paul to the Romans presumes the existence of a consid- 
able congregation, and certainly an organized one (Ro 12:4). Paul 
writes that the faith of the Romans is reported in the whole world 
(Ro 1:8). Meyer and Philippi think that one must differentiate 
between sporadic testimony of the laity and the official activity 
of teaching, and that the latter is the necessary supposition for 
the formation and organization of a Christian congregation. They 
therefore assume that a man with apostolic authority, an assistant 
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of Paul, perhaps one of the fellow-laborers mentioned in Ro 16, had 
been the real founder of the Roman congregation. However, that is 
an entirely unnecessary hypothesis, which rests upon erroneous roman- 
izing ideas of the Church and the office. The Christians in Rome, 
according to the precedence and pattern of the Christian congregations 
of the Orient, could very well themselves, without the assistance of 
an apostolic man, regulate and order their congregational life and 
establish teachers and elders. Some have further thought, in contra- 
diction to Ro 1:8, that the Roman congregation must have existed for 
some time in quietness and hiding, because the leaders of the Jewish 
synagogue, whom Paul summoned to him after his arrival in Rome, had 
known nothing of their existence. But that is a false conclusion from 
Acts 28:17 ff. There it is expressly reported that this sect, which 
was spoken against in all places, had been well known to the leaders 
of the Jews. They were lacking only the exact knowledge of the Chris- 
tian doctrine, for which reason they questioned Paul concerning his 
teaching. That is sufficiently clear from the fact that the Christians 
in Rome, as elsewhere, formed a communion separate and isolated from 
the world and from the Jewish synagogue, as also from the fact that 
the eminent Jews particularly ignored the despised sect of the Nazarenes. 
Likewise in our larger cities there are people enough, Jews and con- 
verts to Judaism, educated and uneducated, who know about the Christian 
Churches and congregations of their neighborhood by name , but of the 
Christian doctrine they know nothing. 

The Roman congregation to which Paul addressed his Letter was , 
like all the Christian congregations outside of Palestine, made up of 
Jewish and Gentile Christians. Only with regard to Jewish Christians 
could Paul in Ro 4:1 call Abraham t6v Ttat£pa riyfijv. In 15:7ff. he 
admonishes both groups , the Jews and the Gentiles within the congregation , 
to receive one another. "Likewise, to begin with it may be surmised," 
says Philippi, "that the number of the Gentile Christians was predominant; 
for this can be described as the general, if not entirely the constant 
condition of the Christian congregations in the heathen lands. This is 
still one of the much-discussed questions among the commentators , 
whether in Rome the Gentile Christians or the Jewish Christians formed 
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the majority and gave the congregation its character. Baur, of the 
Tuebingen school, with regard to his entire conception of the Letter 
to the Romans, with all his energy defended the view that the Roman 
congregation had been a predominantly Jewish Christian congregation, 
and he has found many followers, for example, Volkmar, Holsten, von 
Hengel, Reuss, Thiersch, Holtzmann, and recently Zahn. This assump- 
tion, which a few decades ago reigned as the prevailing one, is con- 
nected with the subjective viewpoint of the respective commentators 
concerning the tendency of our Letter. As to the form and manner, 
for example, Zahn in his New Testament introduction refers to its 
subjectivism. The proofs which some have taken from the various 
parts of the Letter are not sound. The teaching concerning the Law 
and the deliverance from the Law (chapters 7 and 8) fits equally for 
the Gentile Christians as for the Jewish Christians. And 

the many Old Testament references and demonstrations of proof 
testify in no way to the predominence of Jewish Christianity 
in Rome, but explains itself fully in the fact that all Chris- 
tian instruction in the apostolic age was carried out by means 
of the Old Testament, and that the understanding promoted by 
the reading of the Law and the Prophets took place also among 
the Gentile Christians. (Meyer quoted in Weiss) 

Therefore now the leaf has turned and the great number of the 
recent commentators see in the Roman congregation a predominantly 
Gentile Christian congregation. Thus, for example, Schott, Wieseler, 
Philippi, Hofmann, Meyer, Weiss, Godet, Luthardt, Weissaecher, 
Pfleiderer. The following reasons are decisive. In the beginning of 
the Letter Paul establishes himself among the readers as the Apostle 
to the Gentiles, who therefore has the right and the duty to teach 
them, to write to them (1:5-7,13-15). To refer the expression ev Ttacu 
tots e$veaiv . . . ev o\s (w. 5.6, "to all the nations. . . among 
whom") to all the nations of the earth, as, for example, Zahn does, 
is an exegetical acts of violence. In like manner, at the end of the 
Letter Paul points to his apostleship to the Gentiles, which had given 
him the courage to write to the Romans as he had written (15:15,16). 

And otherwise he addresses the readers of his Letter as eSvrir "Heiden," 
Gentiles (11:3). He writes, 11:25: 0 u yoip BiXui uyag ayvoeiv, QiSeXcpoi, 
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T:b pvcrpp iov toOto . He would now impart a mystery to his brethren, 
to his Christian readers. And precisely these readers, his 
brethren, he then reminds in 11:30 of their heathenish past, that they 
had formerly been disobedient to God. One ought to consider further 
what Weiss brings into prominence: "After the Apostolic Council, Ga 2:7ff., 
it is to be supposed that Paul would not have written a doctrinal letter 
to the Romans, if the congregation in its entirety had been a congregation 
of Ttepuxouh (circumcised) , not of aKpofJucm'a (uncircumcised)." Weissaecker 
correctly calls attention to the following facts: "That the Neronian 
persecution did not affect the Jews in Rome, which would have been the 
case, if the Christians had been regarded as a Jewish party; that the 
Letter of Clement to the Romans, written some 30 years later, breathes 
the Gentile spirit completely; "that in the Roman catacombs, in the 
burial places of the ancient Christians, at, every turn one comes upon 
names, which belonged to eminent families of the city of Rome." Accord- 
ingly, one certainly does not err, when one takes for granted that the 
Gospel of Christ first of all took root among the Jews, but then, espe- 
cially when the eminent Jews had turned from it, as well as after the 
arrival of oriental Gentile Christians, it found ready acceptance among 
the Gentiles, so that the congregation to which Paul wrote his Letter to 
the Romans was a genuinely Roman congregation, even though a considerable 
number of Jews were included in it. 

The Place and Time of the Writing of the Letter 
Both of these facts can be determined exactly. According to Ro 
16:1.2 Paul commended to the Roman Christians the deaconess Phoebe of 


Cenchrea, who evidently was the bearer of this Letter. Cenchrea was 
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the seaport town of Corinth. In his Letter, 16:23, the Apostle sends a 
greeting from his host, Gaius. According to 1 Cor 1:14 he was a member 
of the Corinthian congregation. Therefore without a doubt the Letter 
was written from Corinth, and from there sent to Rome. The Acts of the 
Apostles reports a double stay of Paul in Corinth. According to Acts 
18:1, on his second missionary journey, he came to Corinth from Athens, 
there spent a year and six months, and in this city won a great number 
of people for the Lord. At that time he had begun his work in Greece 
and had no further plans. On his third missionary journey, according 
to Acts 20:2.3, he remained in Greece for three months, and certainly 
for the greater time in the principal city of Greece , where the principal 
congregation of the land was found, in Corinth. From Greece, as it is 
further reported in Acts 20, he then returned to Asia, in order to be in 
Jerusalem, if possible, on Pentecost. At this time the eyes of the 
Apostle were already turned to Rome as the goal of his journey. Already 
in Ephesus, according to Acts 19:21, from where he had set out for 
Macedonia and Greece, he proposed to journey to Jerusalem through 
Macedonia and Greece, and then also to visit Rome. The time and 
circumstances agree with what we read in Ro 15:24ff. There Paul attests 
to the Romans that he considered coming to Rome and then travelling from 
Rome to Spain, but that first he would deliver to Jerusalem a collection 
from the Christians in Macedonia and Greece. Accordingly, as is also 
generally accepted, he wrote this Letter to the Romans during his second 
stay in Corinth, in the year 58 or 59 A.D. 




The Occasion and Purpose of the Letter 

A considerable number of commentators hold that the Letter to the 

Romans , as most of the Pauline Epistles , was occasioned by circumstances 

and needs of the congregation to which it was addressed and hereby they 

decide the trend of the Letter. In determining the special occasion and 

purpose of our Letter, however, the opinions are worlds apart. 

Thus they have ascribed to the Letter to the Romans, first of all, 

an apologetic -polemic tendency, mainly anti-Judaistic. Baur was the 

first renowned supporter of this view. He sees in the Roman congregation 

not only an essentially Jewish-Christian, but a congregation Judaizing 

in thought and direction. In this Letter he sees an attack on the Judaizing 

practice of the Roman Christians and a defense of the anti- Judaizing , 

free-from-the-Law standpoint of the Apostle. He takes chap. 9-11 as the 

real heart of the Letter, to which the first eight chapters serve only 

as an introduction. The external occasion for chapters 9-11 as for the 

entire Letter "can be considered nothing else," — so he writes in his 

"Paulus," I, 353 — "than this which forms the direct contrast to the idea 

carried out by the Apostle in this section. Bauer continues 

Thus the objection which could still be raised against the 
participation of the Gentiles in the grace of the Gospel, or 
against the Pauline universalism in the latter connection, 
the religious thought so deeply rooted in the knowledge of 
the Jews and Jewish Christians that, so long as Israel did 
not share in this grace as a nation, as the people chosen 
by God, the participation of the Gentiles in it appears as 
a deprivation of the Jews, as an injustice against them, 
as a disagreement with the promises given by God to the Jews 
as the people of God. The principal thought which lies at 
the base of this explanation, the object about which both 
sides deal, is the theocratic primacy of the Jewish nation, 
the absolute preference which they formerly claimed to have 
over all nations and which they now saw disappearing 
irrevocably through the Pauline universalism. 
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The basic idea permeating both principal parts is the 
absolute futility of all claims which were asserted by 
Jewish particularism. The purpose of the Apostle is to 
refute the Jewish particularism so principally and radically, 
that it lies completely uprooted from the thinking of the 
times , and these ideas we see carried out in the Letter to 
the Homans so much more clearly and completely, the closer 
the connection is in which the two parts relate to one another. 

P. 380. 

The interpretation of Baur has found much agreement and has been adopted 
with many modifications, for example, by Schwegler, Schenkel , Holtzmann, 
Reuss, Thiersch, and Mangold. Zahn reduces the anti-Judaism attack by 
Paul to "prejudices" of the Roman-Jewish Christians against the Gospel 
of Paul. 


The formation and character of the Roman congregation, as 
Paul was acquainted with it from the reports of his friends 
from there, made it appear necessary for him to come to an 
understanding with them by a complete presentation of what 
the Gospel meant to him, thereby to disperse the prejudices, 
which were brought against him, and the carrying on of his 
mission on the part of the Jewish-bom Christians and also 
to prevent future dangers. By virtue of their Jewish origin, 
their connection with the Church of Palestine, and their 
place of residence in the center of world commerce , the 
Roman congregation could just as well become a source of 
Judaizing mission work, which has followed the Apostle every- 
where, as a support for the Christian mission in the west 
as he meant it to be. ( Einleitung in das Neue Testament . 

P. 308.) ‘ ~ ™ 

The Judaizing agitators who according to Zahn were making an approach 

at that time, Weissaecker sees within the Roman congregation, which 

according to his idea was essentially a Gentile Christian congregation, 

already in full activity when Paul wrote his Letter. In his work. 

Das apostolische Zeitalter der christlichen Kirche (1902, p. 424ff.) , 

he expresses himself in the following manner: 

The Letter to the Romans is a polemic treatise not only against 
Judaistic doctrine, but without doubt also against Judaizing 
activity. The entire doctrinal section of his Letter is 
full of anti -Judaistic polemics; it is here more complete, 
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more rounded out than anywhere, even in the Letter to the 
Galatians. The two facts, that the congregation was Gentile 
Christian and that of itself it was not Judaistic, on the one 
hand, and that Paul had to refute Judaism for them, on the 
other hand, demand the assumption that Judaistic teachers 
were on the point of taking possession of it and that Paul 
had received a report of this. 

We can never agree with the explanation presented here of the 
genesis of the Letter to the Romans. The anti-Judaistic tendency of the 
same, together with its hypothesis, the Judaistic particularism of the 
Jewish Christians in Rome , or the threat of the Roman congregation from 
Judaistic teachers, is an invention of the respective commentators; it 
has no support in the text of the Letter nor in any other of the New 
Testament writings. The Letter to the Romans is, in distinction from 
the others which are truly polemical as is quite generally acknowledged, 
written in serene, measured tones. Other congregations, like those of 
Galatia and Corinth, it is true, had been threatened by Judaizing teachers 
or were already confused. These false teachers and apostles, however, 
are also named and characterized in the Letter to the Galatians and in 
the Second Letter to the Corinthians. In our Letter there is found no 
reference to such opponents of the Apostle and his apostolic activity. 

And it is not Paul's way to attack his opponents indirectly or, as it 
were, underhandedly. The warning against false teachers in Ro 16:17-20, 
is kept so general that it applies to the Christians of all places and of 
all times. And this warning added to the close of the Letter certainly 
does not give the character to the entire Letter. We discover in the 
Letter no trace which points to Jewish Christians in Rome opposing the 
Gospel which Paul proclaimed and which was acknowledged by their Gentile 
fellow-Christians , nor that they were still caught up in Jewish ideas. 
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If in his Epistle to the Romans Paul had intended a refutation of the 

above mentioned prejudices and objections of the Jewish-bom Christians, 

then , as for example Godet correctly calls our attention , , the method of 

Paul, e.g., the long doctrinal discussions, would not relate to that 

purpose. Certainly in his Letter Paul often permits a contrary meaning 

to be expressed, mostly in the form of a question. Still "the dialectic 

method by which Paul carries on his discussion, as in 6:1,15; 7:7, and 

completely in 9:14,19; 10:14; 11:1,14, that it is but natural to see in 

them objections of the opponents whom he is attacking." Weiss. Certainly 

at Paul's time and also in Rome there had been people who reproached the 

Christian doctrine , especially the doctrine of the free grace of God , 

and that this led to or gave occasion for sin (Cf. 3,8; 6,1). But those 

were usually opponents of Christianity, as even today we hear similar evil 

slanders from the mouths of unbelievers. Certainly in his Letter to the 

Romans where he presented the Gospel the Apostle stood completely in 

opposition to the opposing errors. He everywhere added to his thesis, 

principal of which was that man is justified by faith, the antithesis of 

the unbelieving Jews which he excluded: not by work, not by the works 

of the Law. Meyer's remarks apply here: 

Naturally Paul could not present his Gospel in any other 
way than in opposition to the Jewish work-righteousness and 
arrogance, which the Gospel had and would overcome con- 
tinually; this opposition struck at its essence and it kept 
opposing the Gospel everywhere where Judaism was. So also 
at Rome. 

Wherever the Christian truth is heard, there opposition and error also 
raise themselves. Therefore confession of the truth is impossible with- 
out the exclusion of error. So it belongs to the essence of Christian 
teaching and the presentation of doctrine, that the truth lays bare and 
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refutes the opposing errors. The principal article of Christian doctrine, 
justification by faith and the righteousness that avails before God, can 
be presented and clarified in no other way than in contrast to the 
Jewish-Pharisaical self-righteousness and work -righteousness . Thus already 
the Prophets of the Old Covenant, when they reminded their people of the 
great favors of God or prophesied to them of the future grace, continually 
impressed upon them the fact that God was gracious to them for His own 
sake, not for their sakes, not for the sake of their works. Christ, 
when He entered upon His teaching activity, found a Judaism made corrupt 
by the proud Pharisees and scribes. When He attested Himself as the 
promised Redeemer , as the Savior of sinners , He had to put to shame the 
self-confidence of the Jews. In a similar situation the Apostles of 
Jesus Christ found themselves. Yes, even today Christian preachers find 
themselves in this opposition. The Pharisaic-Judaistic doctrine of 
works is not only the Shibboleth of present-day Judaism, but has also 
taken root in the Roman Church and in other sects, yes, is basically 
the morality and religion of the entire unbeliving world, of natural, 
unconverted mankind. The attack of anti -evangelical errors, which is 
necessarily combined with the proclamation of the Gospel of Christ, is, 
however, an entirely different matter from what these commentators 
understand under anti- Judai Stic polemics. Only the former, not the 
latter, is a characteristic of the Letter to the Romans. 

While to some the Letter to the Romans appears as a controversial 
writing, other commentators have received from it the opposite impression, 
namely, that it pursues an irenic, conciliatory tendency. Hilgenfeld 
thinks that through the inner friction of both parts, of the Jewish 
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Christian and Gentile Christian sections, this Letter had been occasioned. 
Paul "would reconcile the patrician consciousness of Jewish Christianity 
with the surprising spread and strengthening of the common people of 
Gentile Christianity, in that he sought to completely remove the aversion 
of the Jewish Christian against the Law-free Gospel" ( Einleitung . P. 310) . 
Volkmar and Holsten judge similarly. In his book. Das Urchristenthum , 
seine Schriften und Lehren" (1902, I, p. 149ff.; 309ff.), Pfleiderer 
follows the idea that the Apostle in his Letter seeks to win to his 
Gospel the Jewish minority, which felt itself pressed and infringed upon, 
and to reconcile them with Gentile Christianity, which was gaining ground 
victoriously. On the other hand, he wanted to procure for the Gentile 
Christians a deeper insight into the moral essence of Christianity. 
Therefore in this document he appeased the scruples of the Roman Jewish 
Christians against his doctrine of justification by faith and freedom 
from the Law and clarified for them the fact of the Gentile Christianity's 
becoming superior as a divine dispensation, which did not stand in 
opposition to the divine promise to Israel. Otto gives us the most exact 
information regarding how it stood with the Christians in Rome at the 
time of the composition of the Letter. He reports, as if he had read 
these things in the Roman annals, that at that time two separate Christian 
congregations existed in Rome, the Gentile Christian, the original 
congregation, and a smaller congregation made up of Christians who had 
immigrated from Palestine, whose leader was Aquila, and that the former 
showed no willingness to receive the latter into their midst. Through 
the conflict between these two congregations, he thinks, Paul was moved 
to direct this document to the original Roman congregation (Gentile) , 
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in which he carried out the purpose of opposing the consequences which 
the separate congregation from Palestine could have for the original 
congregation. Thus Paul removed the separation existing between them. 

That the last -sketched construction of the Letter to the Romans 
is a vision is apparent. But what concerns the entire theory of the 
conciliatory tendency of the Letter, as we have already remarked above, 
is that the contrast between the Jewish Christians and Gentile Christians 
in Rome belongs to the field of fiction. Therefore there was no need 
for attempted reconciliation on the part of the Apostle. One can exact 
such a conflict from the text of his Letter only with force. According 
to the Letter to the Romans the Roman congregation appears as a unified 
congregation, which was one in faith, which indeed still showed many 
defects, for example, also in the point of brotherly love. The contrast 
which actually goes through the entire Letter is the contrast between 
the believing Jews and Gentiles on the one hand and the unbelieving Jewish 
people on the other hand, between justification by faith and justification 
by the Law and that is an irreconcilable contrast which Paul in no way 
seeks to equalize. The many references to the Old Testament promises in 
our Letter explain themselves sufficiently from the essence of the 
apostolic teachings, without taking into consideration the forced 
hypothesis. In this manner Paul had wanted to win the Roman Jewish 
Christians for his Gospel. The apostolic doctrine, the Gospel of Paul, 
was and is no new doctrine and religion, but the original truth which 
had already been attested by Moses and the Prophets. The Gospel shows 
and is the fulfillment of the Old Testament promise. The Old Testament 
has value and is an authority for the Church of all times. Therefore 
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the Apostles, after the example of Christ, based their teaching and 
preaching completely on the Old Testament Scriptures, no matter whether 
they dealt with Jews or with Gentiles. The Gentile Christians also were 
acquainted with the writings of the Prophets . The Church of Christ , like- 
wise also the Gentile Church, is built upon the foundation of the Apostles 
and Prophets. A unique example is the explanation of Spitta concerning 
the genesis of our Letter. In his work, Zur Geschichte und Litteratur 
des Urchristenthums (III, I Volume: Untersuchungen ueber den Brief 

des Paulus an die Roemer 1901) , Spitta (as does Otto) splits the Letter 
to the Romans into two parts . About the time of the Apostolic Council 
Paul had written up a justification of his Gentile mission work. He had 
presented this written document to the August Council in Jerusalem. The 
Jewish Christians looked at the preaching of the free grace and the 
surprising growth of the Gentile Church with doubt and suspicion, 
and Paul sought to address these scruples. According to Spitta this 
portion of the writing is contained in Ro l:16b-ll:10. Here Jewish 
Christian readers are presumed everywhere with the exception of a few 
passages; the framework, however, which surrounds these expressions, 
1:1-15; 11:11-36; 15:14-33, designates the readers expressly as Gentile 
Christians. Into this framework Paul had later enclosed this Letter, in 
order to send it in this form to the expressly Gentile Christian congrega- 
tion in Rome and in this manner to make it suitable for the Gentile circle 
of readers. That then had been the first letter of Paul to the Romans, 
after which, about the year 63 or 64, a second followed, from which 
Ro 12:1-15:7; 16! 1-20 were preserved. Finally some unknown person 
worked the two portions of the letters into one letter. For Spitta his 
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understanding of chap. 9-11 is of deciding significance. Here he differ- 
entiates between 9:1-11:10 and 11:11-36. Between both sections there 
exists such a deep contrast that it is for him psychologically impossible 
that the author of ll:llff. should have written 9:1-11:10 at the same 
time. For from 11:11 on the thought is presented that finally all Israel 
shall be saved, while according to 9:1-11:10 only a part of Israel is 
elected; Israel as a whole, howver, Sicii Tcavxos (11:10) remains obdurate. 
Thus in the time from the Apostolic Council to the writing of the first 
letter to the Romans there had entered into Paul a change in his percep- 
tion of the destiny of Israel and in his state of mind over against his 
people. That the two statements concerning Israel in chap. 9-11 do 
not contradict one another will be shown in the exposition. Moreover, 
the historical data, with which Spitta operates, as for example the 
letter of Paul to the Jewish Christians from the time of the Apostolic 
Council, is taken altogether out of the air. And an authorship of that 
sort, as is here ascribed to the Apostle Paul, who with his altered meaning 
should still at the same time have asserted the former, contrary meaning 
would not only be a peculiarity but a monstrosity. Still the modern 
critics in their literary profession have accustomed themselves to such 
monstrosities. The best critique of the modem mock critics is contained 
in Carl Hesedamm's book: Per Roemerbrief beurtheilt und geviertheilt . 
(1891. Cp. "Lehre under Wehre , " 1892, p. 87ff.) 

The most recent literary product, which is dedicated to "the 
problem of the Letter to the Romans" and from which we have partially 
taken the quoted material on the history of literature, is Feine's booJjr , 

Per Roemerbrief, eine exegetische Studie (1903) . Feine turns the tables 



and maintains that the explanations in this Letter do not aim, as the 

previously named expositors believe, at the overcoming, refuting, or 

winning of the Jewish Christians , but much rather at the instruction of 

the Gentile Christians. He, like Baur and Spitta, finds the basic motive 

of the Apostle expressed most clearly in chap. 9-11, except that in these 

chapters the opposite to that which the former have found therein comes 

out so clearly. He writes: 

Accordingly the basic thought of the Apostle is this : 

God's way with the Gospel shows that this salvation is 
intended for the whole world. Israel alone is and remains 
the holy nation. Their blessings are the one in which the 
rest of mankind receives a share. Therefore the Roman 
Gentile Christians have no reason to look down disdainfully 
upon the Jewish nation, eventhough the majority of them have 
remained unbelieving. The Gentile Christians should thank- 
fully praise the way of God, which had ordained unbelief over 
Israel so long, until the fulness of the Gentiles had been won 
for the Christian faith. But Paul spoke of this as the Apostle 
to the Gentiles , borne by his conviction of the truth of his 
Law-free evangelical proclamation. He acknowledges thus the 
Christianity of the Romans, which also would know nothing 
regarding a tie to the Jewish Law, is complete and is fully 
qualified. With this we have the key to the understanding of 
the Letter to the Romans : The Letter shows that salvation 
is completely universal, that only the preaching of the Gospel 
is justified, which overcomes the limitations of Jewish par- 
ticularism and places the redemptive death of Christ as the 
only foundation of salvation, notwithstanding that the Gospel 
is the fulfillment of the Old Testament promise, which had 
been presented to the nation of Israel. This people (Israel) 
possessed an inalienable privilege and superiority, which the 
Gentile Christians could not fail to recognize. (P. 82) . 

Therefore Feine gives the chapter which presents the one solution to the 

problem the following superscription: "Der Roemerbrief als Darstellung 

des heidenchristlichen und doch juden-Echristlichen3 Evangelium des Paulus 

fuer die das unglaeubige Israel hochmuetig beurtheilenden heidenchristlichen 

Roemer." (P. 80--The, Letter to the Romans as St. Paul's presentation of 

the Gospel for the Gentile Christians yet friendly to the Jews , to the 
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Romans disdaimfully judging the unbelieving Israel.") Yes, in this 
manner one can easily carry every outrageous motive through the Letter. 

The solution of Feine , which in a completely indiscrete manner makes the 
special warning to the Gentile Christians in ll:16ff. into the theme of 
the entire Letter, will show itself also as an "Eintags f liege " (ephemeral 
or momentary) , and, like the interpretation of Baur as an historical 
document, it shall be placed ad acta . 

Now if there are not special conditions and circumstances in the 
Roman congregation with which the Letter to the Romans deals, whose 
formation, content, and purpose finds a sufficient explanation , then 
perhaps the personal circumstances and needs of Paul could have occasioned 
the Letter and have moved the Apostle to write exactly as he had written. 
That is the opinion of Hofmann and the exegetes dependent on him. Hofmann 
here ascribes to the Apostle the intention to refute the appearance 
aroused by the Apostle's former avoidance of Rome, as if he bore an 
aversion to proclaiming the Christian message of salvation in the world 
capitol, the center of heathen education and culture. How? The complete 
presentation of doctrine contained in the Letter is supposed to be only 
a means to this end? No, the personal remarks of Paul at the beginning 
and close of the Letter are evidently only the framework of the instruction 
which makes up the real content of the Letter. Hofmann finally makes the 
following concession: "The congregation in which the Apostle appeared 
not to teach originally, but to which he only wanted to express his 
boundless joy for the preaching of the doctrine of Christ, had really 
been imperceptibly taught so richly by him. They willingly permitted 
Paul to address them just as he did." But how? Did the rich instruction. 
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which the Roman congregation received from him in this Letter, flow 
from the pen of the Apostle "imperceptibly," or by chance? Schott is 
of the opinion that Paul's activity up to the writing of the Letter to 
the Romans had been principally Jewish mission work, but now, since 
he was on the point of beginning his mission work among the Gentiles 
in the far west, he had wanted to win a firm fulcrum in the Roman con- 
gregation for this new activity. Therefore in this Epistle he wanted 
to instruct the Romans concerning the significance and right of his 
action and completely show forth to them the nature and the principles 
of his work. But everything that we read in the Acts of the Apostles 
and the Letters of Paul concerning his activity contradicts this view, 
as if Paul had worked among the Jews only in the Orient and had begun 
his real mission work among the Gentiles first with his removal to the 
west. And the entire situation and content of the Letter to the Romans 
contradicts our taking this Letter as a personal justification for the 
activity of Paul. And so the tendency which Luthardt ascribes to the 
Apostle, is forced upon our Letter as though the presentation of the 
universal meaning of Christianity would move the Romans to support his 
apostolic mission. 

The commentators previously mentioned cannot free themselves 
from the thought that an entirely special occasion and tendency must 
be the basis of the Letter to the Romans as also of the other Pauline 
Epistles. Because that occasion is difficult to discover they speak 
of a problem of the Letter to the Romans and they seek to solve it in 
every possible way. Feine, who after the many vain attempts of his 
predecessors, thinks he has found one correct solution to the puzzle. 
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remarks at the same time very naively but very correctly, that "the 
Letter to the Romans has always again and again given the impression 
that in a certain sense it is a total presentation of the Pauline Gospel" 
(op. cit., p. 28). Now, why do they not give credence to this impression? 
Why do they not renounce the discovery of always new hypothesis, which 
move about an "X," which they shall never decipher, because it does not 
exist? All "such special designations of purpose," as Meyer correctly 
remarks, "are missing from the Letter in concrete detail." Yes, it is 
true, the Letter has always and at all times given the impression to 
commentators that Paul gave and self-evidently also aimed at a complete 
presentation of his doctrine. "The old Greek commentators, Origen, 
Chrysostum, and Theodoret, those of the Middle Ages, as John of Damascus, 
Oecumenius, Theophylact, seek in our Letter no more mysterious purpose 
other than this: To lead men to Christ" (Godet) . In the old Protestant 
Church the Letter to the Romans was regarded completely as a sort of 
Compendium doctrinae Christianae , as the "Loci" of Melanchthon, the first 
evangelical dogmatics, have grown out of it. And most of the modem 
exegetes agree with that. Olshausen writes: "One can therefore say 
that in the Letter to the Romans there is contained at the same time a 
Pauline dogmatics, in that all the instances which the Apostle Paul was 
accustomed to call attention to in preference in his handling of the 
Gospel, are here completely developed." Godet: "We possess in this 
Letter nothing less than the course of religious instruction, as it were, 
the dogmatic and moral catechism of the Apostle." Tholuck, Rueckert, 
de Wette , Fritzsche , Meyer, Weiss, Philippi and others, offer a similar 
opinion . 
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The didactic purpose of the Letter appears clearly enough in the 
Letter itself, as also the motive for the instruction which lay in nothing 
else than in the office of Paul as the teacher and Apostle of the Gentiles. 
The Apostle had often intended to come to Rome , in order to strengthen 
the Roman congregation, to impart to them some spiritual gift, but had 
until now been hindered in that purpose (Ro 1:11.13). When he wrote this 
Letter, he had resolved to travel through Rome to Spain, after first he 
had gone to Jerusalem to minister to the saints (Ro 15:24.25.27; Acts 
19:21). On the way to Jerusalem and in Jerusalem a new hindrance could 
easily step into the way of his projected Roman journey. Thus his oral 
communication with the Roman Christians was still in the undetermined 
future. But in Corinth Paul found a welcome opportunity to send a letter 
to the Romans in that the deaconess Phoebe was on the point of going to 
Rome. Under these circumstances it was natural, even self-evident, 
that the Apostle seized this opportunity to write to the Roman congrega- 
tion. This congregation was predominantly Gentile. They had begun 
without Paul's assistance and had grown rapidly. He imparted to them 
by letter what he had spoken orally to the other congregations among 
the Gentiles since he could not in the near future speak or deal with 
them person to person. He was a debtor to the Greeks as well as to the 
barbarians (1:14). He had received the special commission from the Lord 
to preach the Gospel to the Gentiles , to establish the obedience of faith 
among the Gentiles (1:5; 15:16). Yes, because of this special Gentile 
apostleship, "because of this special grace which had been granted him" 

( 6 1 ct ti)v x“P l - v tt)v SoQeicsav yoi uub toO 0eou) , he had, as he himself 
testifies in 15:15, written this letter to the Romans 'in order to remind" 
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them (ws eiayaiJ lmvtioj<3v up&s) of that which they had already heard and 
learned from others, i.e., the Christian doctrine, to present and to 
establish this doctrine among them completely. In this Epistle he would 
evidently give to the Romans a substitute for his oral teaching and 
preaching, which they had formerly not had and would not have for a long 
time to come . One must add the following facts to which Godet also calls 
attention. Before Paul came to Corinth he had been active at Ephesus 
for a long time. For two years he had instructed the Christians regularly 
in the school of the orator Tyrannus , and had held a series of lectures 
(Acts 19-.9.10) . He. had proclaimed to the Ephesians the whole counsel of 
God (Acts 20:27). Then he had travelled through Macedonia and there 
admonished the disciples with "many words" (Xdyu) roAXw) . Now he did the 
same also in Greece, especially in Corinth (Acts 20:1-3). The official 
activity of Paul during his third missionary journey consisted primarily 
in exhaustive instruction and admonition of the disciples, whom he had 
won for the Lord on his second missionary journey. How very likely it 
was therefore that he would convey to the principal Christian congrega- 
tions in the world capitol, which was much spoken of, a written instruction, 
which contained the entire counsel of God concerning our salvation, since 
he could not first instruct them orally. Certainly the origin and 
tendency of the Letter to the Romans is transparent enough when one 
rightly takes into consideration the notices contained in the Letter 
itself and in the Acts of the Apostles. One does not need to invent 
anything in addition, as Weiss supposes, not even that the Apostle, at 
the important turning point at which he had now arrived when he would 
transfer his Gentile missionary activity from the Orient to the west. 
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felt in himself the need of recollecting the spiritual products of his 
last years and to establish them by means of a literary presentation. 

Nor did he send this document to the Roman congregation because his clear 
vision recognized the fact that the church in the world capitol must 
become the center of the great Gentile Church. 

In all this one fact must not be forgotten, namely that Paul had 
received his doctrine, his Gospel, from the Lord Jesus Christ (1 Cor 15:3) , 
and that the Holy Spirit had taught Paul and his fellow Apostles the 
heavenly wisdom which they spoke both orally and in writing and also 
taught them the words with which they expounded the wisdom of God (1 Cor 
2; 7. 12. 13). The Spirit of God who spoke through Paul in the Letter under 
consideration and gave him the impulse to write, hereby had further 
intentions, namely that in this Epistle, which Luther correctly names as 
the principal article of the New Testament, He would place into the 
hands of the Church of God of all ages a firm and certain form of the 
saving doctrine (tuieos 6i6axns, 6:17) , which should form the basis of 
all Christian instruction, also of the learned instruction, which 
satisfies the needs of salvation in all ages, and which repels the most 
corrupt errors of all ages. 

Finally, if the objection is raised that in this "doctrinal 
system" of the Apostle the essential, chief articles of the Christian 
doctrine are not alluded to, for example, Christology and eschatology, 
then a fleeting glance at the content of the Letter shows the opposite. 
Certainly the way of salvation ordained by God is presented here above 
all. But neither does it lack in the basic teaching of the Person of 
the Savior. The statement of Ro 9:5 is one of the most eminent sedes 
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doctrinae (seats of doctrine) of the article of the true divinity of 
Christ. In the presentation of the work of redemption Christ is designated 
expressly as the Son of God. In the introduction of the Letter there are 
found all the stamina (threads) of biblical Christology. Likewise in 
the Letter there is a repeated pointing to the end of the way of salva- 
tion, to the day of judgment, to the deliverance from the impending wrath, 
to the resurrection of the dead, to the future glory and the life eternal. 

Content and Disposition of the Letter 
In the foregoing section regarding the occasion and tendency of 
the Letter, we naturally had to reflect on its content. The Letter to 
the Romans , as we have attested and as every impartial reader soon 
becomes aware, is a comprehensive, systematic presentation of the doctrine 
of Paul, of the Christian doctrine, which also has no other purpose 
than to instruct the readers of the Letter in order to advance and to 
establish them in the knowledge of the divine truth. Here we give only 
a short review of the doctrinal content of the Letter. A deeper insight 
into the structure of the content, into the train of thought of the 
Apostle one can give only then, when one takes up the Letter itself and 
gives a commentary on it. After the introductory remarks in 1:1-15 the 
Apostle announces the theme, 1:16.17, which he then develops in five 
parts. In one word the theme is the righteousness revealed in the 
Gospel, the righteousness which avails before God and leads to salvation, 
the righteousness of faith. Knowledge of righteousness presupposes a 
knowledge of sin. And so in the first section, 1:18-3:20, the Apostle 
first of all shows that all men, Gentiles and Jews, are under sin, are 
guilty and punishable before God. Then in the second part, 3:21-5:21, 
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he describes that righteousness more clearly and shows that man is justi- 
fied before God without the works of the Law, by grace alone, through the 
redemption which is in Christ Jesus, thru faith in Christ. The third 
part, chapters 6-8, treats of sanctification, the walking in the Spirit, 
as the necessary effect of the justification by faith. The fourth part, 
chap. 9-11, is historical in character. Paul points to the wonderful 
ways in which God leads Israel and the Gentiles, and which lead to the 
conclusion that not only the fulness of the Gentiles but also the full 
number of Israel shall actually become partakers of the salvation in 
Christ. The fifth part, chap. 12-16, continues to give (for Christians) 
who are motivated by the mercy of God, special admonitions. There the 
individual characteristics of the Christian life and conduct are set 
forth. 

We supplement this designation of content with a few statements 
from the Preface of Koemer's Commentarius in Epistolam S. Pauli ad 
Romanos scriptam : Nihil certe omnino ratio et mens hominis de illis 
habet cognita, quae sola Dei gratia et benigna revelatione nobis 
communicari solent. Quaenam ilia? Quomodo nimirun a peccatorum mole et 
damnatione liberemur , justi reputemur a Deo, et restituamur pristinae 
integritati et sanctitati, in qua primos parentes conditos esse et 
exilla postea excidisse secumque totum humanum genus et omnem suam 
posteritatem in tristissimam ruinam exitiumque traxisse nemini non ex 
ecclesiae doctrina constat. Haec autem a nullo sacro scriptore rectius , 
plenius majoreque cum spiritu et fructu perscripta et ecclesiae sunt 
tradita relictaque , quam a Di Paulo, cum in plurimis eius epistolis 
aliis, turn vero in hac potissimum, quam ad Romanos doctos homines et ad 
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christianam fidem conversos ipse vivus scripsit atque misit. ... In 
hac nostra (epistola) hoc agit potissimum et ex professo, ut locum de 
gratuita per fidem justificatione hominis peccatoris fideli studio 
perspicue et plene doceat et illi vicinos locos depeccato , de gratia, de 
lege conjungat , nosque in nostri et miseriae nostrae cognitionem ducat 
et Dei Patris admirandam bonitatem et misericordiam in nobis propter 
Christum justificandis mirifice commendet. Quid enim docet aliud, quam 
omnes homines esse peccatores et sola fide aut gratis, Dei misericordia 
propter Christi satis f actionem et obedientiam justificari , et justificatos 
debere pietati et sanctitati studere? Ob quarum rerum praestantem 
dignitatem, licet ilia post quasdam alias esset scripta: primus tamen ei 
locus judicio ecclesiae inter omnes epistolas Paul datus et concessus 
fuit, ut vel hoc quoque nomine esset nobis commendabilior et gratior. 

Set abhibuit quoque rerum sententiarumque miram gravitatem et verborum 
lucem tamque pulchrum et expeditum ordinem cum praecipuroum membrorum, 
turn etiam minorum partium, ut diligenter et accurate earn legentem non 
possit non valde afficere ipsique jucunda et perspicua videri . 

Finally, we add the beginning and the conclusion, as well as 
short summaries of all chapters from Luther's classical Preface to the 
Epistle of Paul to the Romans, St. Louis Ed., XIV, p. 94ff. 

"This Epistle is the real chief article of the New Testament, and 
the most undefiled Gospel, which is really worthy and worthwhile, that 
a Christian should not only commit it to memory word for word, but 
associate with it daily, as with daily bread for the soul. For it can 
never be read or studied too much or too well. The more it is dealt 
with, the more precious and the more enjoyable it becomes. 
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"Because it is given to an evangelical preacher, first of all, to 
castigate through the revelation of the Law and of sin and to make sinful 
what is not motivated by the Spirit and faith in Christ, whereby men shall 
be led to their own knowledge and misery so that they become humble and 
desire help, so did St. Paul. He begins in the very first chapter and 
criticizes the gross sins and the unbelief which were manifest, as the 
sins of the heathen who live without God were and still are, and says: 

'For the wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness and 
unrighteousness of men.' For although they both know and daily recog- 
nize that there is a God, still the nature in them, outside of grace, is 
so evil that it neither gives thanks to Him nor honors Him, but blinds 
itself and continually falls into worse conduct, until it idolatrously 
works the most shameful sins with all blasphemies, nor does it find 
fault with those that commit them. 

"In the second chapter he extends such punishment further upon 
those who outwardly appear so devout, or who sin, secretly, as the Jews 
did and as all hypocrites still do, who live well and honorably outwardly 
but in the heart are hostile to God's Law. These still gladly judge 
other people, as is the manner of all hypocrites, because they consider 
themselves pure, but they still are full of avarice, hatred, and pride, 
and they hide their filthiness (Mt 23:25). Such despise the goodness of 
God and according to their hardness heap wrath upon themselves. St. Paul, 
a genuine expounder of the Law, permits no one to remain without sin, 
but he proclaims the wrath of God to all, also those who by nature or 
free will would live well, and he permits them to be nothing better than 
manifest sinners; yes, he says, they are hard-spirited and unrepentant. 
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"In the third chapter he casts them all into one heap and says; 

One is as the others, all are sinners before God, except that the Jews 
had God's Word. Although many did not believe that Word, still God's 
grace and mercy are not thereby at an end. And he casually inserts the 
statement from Psalm 51:6, that God remains righteous in His words. 

After that he comes to this point and proves also by the Scripture that 
they are all sinners, and through the work of the Law no one is justified. 
The Law had been given only to give a knowledge of sin. Thereafter he 
begins to teach the correct way, how one must become devout and blessed, 
and says: 'All have sinned, and come short of the glory of God; being 
justified freely by his grace' through faith in Christ, who has merited 
such things for us through His blood, and has become a throne of grace 
for us before God, who forgives us all former sins. Thereby He proves 
that His righteousness alone, which He gives through faith, helps us. 

At the same time His righteousness is manifest through the Gospel, and 
has formerly been testified through the Law and the Prophets. Thus the 
Law is established through faith, although the works of the Law and 
nullified together with their glory. 

"When now through the first three chapters sin is revealed and the 
way of faith to righteousness is taught, in the fourth chapter he begins 
to encounter several objections and claims. He takes up the first one 
which deals with those who hear of faith and how man is justified without 
works, and say: Should one then do no good works? Thus he holds 
Abraham up before himself and says: What has Abraham then accomplished 
with his works? Has it all been in vain? Were his works unnecessary? 

And he concludes that Abraham was justified without any works, but alone 
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through faith, so that even before the work of his circumcision he is 
praised in the Scriptures as justified only because of his faith (Gn 15:6). 
But had the work of circumcision which God had demanded done nothing for 
his righteousness? If his good work of obedience accomplished nothing, 
then certainly no other good work can do anything for righteousness. 

But as the circumcision of Abraham was an outward sign whereby he proved 
his righteousness in faith, so all good works are only signs which follow 
out of faith and prove it as good fruits , to show that man is already 
inwardly righteous before God. With that powerful example from the 
Scriptures, St. Paul now corroborates his former teaching in the third 
chapter, v.27, concerning faith, and he adds to that still another witness, 
David, from Psalm 32, who also states that man is justified without works. 
David too states that man does not remain without works when he has 
become justified. Afterwards he broadens the example against all other 
works of the Law, and he concludes that the Jews are heirs of Abraham 
because of blood, much less because of the works of the Law, but they 
must inherit Abraham's faith, if they would be real heirs. Abraham had 
been justified by faith before the Law of Moses or of circumcision came, 
and he had been called the father of all believers. Besides the Law 
much rather works wrath than grace, since no one keeps it with desire 
and love. Hence, disfavor comes through the work of the Law rather than 
favor. Therefore only faith can receive the grace promised to Abraham. 

Such examples are also written for our sake, that we also should believe. 

"In the fifth chapter he comes to the fruits and works of faith. 
These are: peace, joy, love for God and everyone, together with certainty, 
confidence, joyousness, courage, and hope in tribulation and suffering. 
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These fruits follow where faith really is present because of the boundless 
goodness which God has shown to us in Christ, in that He permitted Him to 
die for us before we could ask Him, yes, when we were still enemies. 

Thus it is that faith without any works justifies. And still it does 
not follow from that that one should therefore do no good works, but that 
the righteous works should not fail. The work-righteous know nothing of 
this and they invent for themselves their own works, in which there is 
neither peace, joy, certainty, love, hope, confidence, nor any form of 
real Christian work and faith. Thereafter he breaks out in pleasing 
bauter and diversion and he relates from whence come both sin and unright- 
eousness, death and life. He sets the two neatly against each other, 

Adam and Christ. Thus he would say: Therefore Christ must come, a 
second Adam, who offers His righteousness to us through a new spiritual 
birth in faith, just as that Adam brought sin upon us through the old 
fleshly birth. Thereby it is made manifest and confirmed that no one 
can help himself out of sin to righteousness with works, as little as he 
can prevent his being bom bodily. Also thereby he proves that the divine 
Law, which still rightly should help, should help somewhat to righteousness, 
not only has become helpless, but has also increased sin, in that the 
evil nature becomes the more hostile to it, and the more the Law hinders 
it, the more its desire would satisfy itself. Thus the Law makes Christ 
the more necessary, and demands more grace, which should help nature. 

"In the sixth chapter he proposes the special work of faith, the 
battle of the spirit with the flesh, to put to death completely the 
remaining sins and lusts which remain after justification, and he 
teaches us that we are thus not freed from sin through faith, that we 
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should not be idle, lazy, and secure as if there were no more sin. Sin 
is there, but it is not to be reckoned for condemnation because of the 
faith which strives against it. Therefore we have enough to do through- 
out our whole life to restrain our body, to put to death its lusts and 
overcome its members, so that they are obedient to the Spirit and not 
to the lusts. Thus we are like the death and resurrection of Christ and 
we fulfill our Baptism (which also signifies the death of sins and a 
new life of grace) , until we are completely clean of sin and are raised 
bodily with Christ and live eternally. That we can do, he says, because 
we are under grace and not under the Law. What he explains as being with- 
out Law does not say that one has no Law and might do what one desires . 

And to be under the Law is to go about with the works of the Law without 
grace. Then sin certainly reigns through the Law, since no one is by 
nature friendly to the Law; that in itself is a great sin. Grace, how- 
ever, makes the Law pleasing to us; then there is no more sin there, and 
the Law is no more against us, but is one with us. That is the real 
freedom from sin and from the Law of which he writes at the end of this 
chapter; it is a freedom only to do good with joy and to live well 
without the compulsion of the Law. Therefore the freedom is a spiritual 
freedom, which does not annul the Law, but presents what is demanded by 
the Law, namely, joy and love, whereby the Law is stilled and no longer 
drives nor demands. Just as if you were in debt to a feudal lord and 
could not pay. From that you would like to become free in a twofold 
manner: first, that he takes nothing from you and tears up his record; 
the other, that a devout man pays for you and gives to you, so that you 
could satisfy the debt. In this manner Christ has made us free from the 
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Law. Therefore it is not a wild, fleshly freedom which should do nothing, 
but it does many and all sorts of things and is unencumbered by the 
demands and built of the Law. 

"In the seventh chapter he confirms such things with a comparison of 
married life. When a husband dies, then the wife is also free. The one 
is thus free and released from the other. Now the wife may or may not 
take another husband. This is a freedom which she previously did not 
have before she was free from her husband. Thus our conscience is bound 
under the Law, under the sinful old man; when the old man is put to death 
through the Spirit, then the conscience is free, and the one is released 
from the other. Not that the conscience should do nothing, but now first 
it can really cling to Christ, the other man, and bring forth the fruit 
of life. Thereafter he develops more fully the nature of sin and of the 
Law, how through the Law sin now really reigns and becomes powerful. For 
the old man only becomes more hostile to the Law, because he cannot pay 
what is demanded by the Law. For his nature is sinful and he can do 
nothing else of himself; therefore the Law is his death and all his 
torment. Not that the Law is evil, but that the evil nature cannot 
endure the good, that it demands good from him, just as a sick person 
cannot endure that one demands of him running and jumping and other works 
of a well person. Therefore St. Paul concludes here that where the Law 
is really known and comprehended best there it does no more than to remind 
us of our sins and put us to death through the same, and make us guilty 
of eternal wrath, as one experiences in his conscience when it is really 
concerned with the Law. One must have something different and more than 
the Law to make him devout and to save him. But those who do not really 
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know the Law are blind, go about with boldness, and think they do enough 
for it with works. They do not know how much the Law demands, namely, 
a spontaneous, happy heart. Therefore they do not see Moses correctly, 
the veil has been laid over and has hidden him. After that he shows how 
Spirit and flesh strive against one another and he sets himself up as an 
example so that we learn correctly to know the work (of putting to death 
the sin within ourselves) . But he calls both the Spirit and the flesh a 
law, therefore, that just as it is a way of the divine Law to drive and 
demand, so the flesh drives and demands and rages against the Spirit and 
would have its desires. Again the spirit drives and makes demands against 
the flesh and wants to have its desires. This contention endures within 
us as long as we live , in one more , in another less , accordingly as the 
Spirit or the flesh becomes stronger. And still the whole man is himself 
both spirit and flesh, striving within him until he becomes completely 
spirit . 

"In the eighth chapter he comforts such contenders, so that they do 
not condemn the flesh. He shows further what the nature of flesh and 
spirit is and how the spirit comes from Christ, who has given us His Holy 
Spirit to make us spiritual and to suppress the flesh. He assures us 
that we are nevertheless children of God, however hard sin rages within 
us, so long as we follow the Spirit and strive against sin to put it 
to death. But because nothing is so effective to deafen the flesh as 
cross and suffering, he comforts us in suffering through the support of 
the Spirit of love and of the entire creation. The Spirit groans within 
us and even the creatures yearn with us that we be set free from the 
flesh and sin. Thus we see that these three chapters, 6-8, set in motion 
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the one work of faith, which drives us to put to death the old Adam and 
to overcome the flesh. 

"In the ninth, tenth, and eleventh chapters he teaches of the eternal 
providence (Versehung) of God; whence it flows originally, who should 
believe and not believe, who can be free of sins or not be free; by which 
it is taken completely out of our hands and placed into the hand of God, 
that we become upright. And that is necessary in the highest degree. 

For we are so weak and uncertain, that, if it were up to us, then not 
one man would be saved; the devil would certainly overcome all of us. 

But now God is certain that His Providence cannot fail Him, nor can 
anyone prevent Him; we still have hope against sin. But here for once 
the outrageous and arrogant spirits must be put in their place because 
they put their reason first before they search the abyss of divine 
Providence and thereby trouble themselves in vain, whether they are 
predestined. They must bring their own downfall so that they either 
lose courage or cast themselves upon chance. But you should follow 
this Epistle in its order, concern yourself about Christ and the Gospel, 
so that you know your sin and His grace, and thereafter strive against 
sin, as has been taught in chap. 1-8. Thereafter, when you have come to 
the 8th chapter, under cross and suffering, that will teach you correctly 
how comforting is the Providence told in chapters 10 and 11. For without 
suffering, cross, and perils of death one cannot treat of His Providence 
without injum nor of the secret wrath against God. Therefore Adam must 
first be really dead before he suffers this thing and drinks the strong 
wine. Therefore take care that you do not drink wine when you are still 
an infant. Every doctrine has its measure, time, and age. 
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"In the twelfth chapter he teaches the correct worship and makes 
all Christians into priests that they offer sacrifice; not gold or cattle, 
as in the Law, but their own bodies, with the mortification of the flesh. 
Thereafter he describes the outward conduct of the Christians in the 
spiritual realm, how they should teach, preach, rule, serve, give, suffer, 
love, live, and act over against friend, foe, and everyone. These are 
the works which a Christian does. For, as has been said. Faith never 
takes a holiday. 

"In the thirteenth chapter he teaches us to honor and to be 
obedient to the civil realm, which is ordained for that purpose; altho 
it really does not make the people devout before God, still it does so 
much, that the devout have outward peace and protection, and the evil 
ones cannot do their evil freely without fear or with peace (of mind) 
and quiteness. Therefore it is to be honored, also by the pious, even 
though they may not need it. Finally, however, he includes all things 
in love and concludes it in the example of Christ, as He has done for 
us, that we also do thus and follow after Him. 

"In the fourteenth chapter he teaches to gently lead the weak 
consciences in faith and to take care of them, so that one does not use 
the freedom of the Christians to injury but to the furtherance of the 
weak. For where one does not do that, there follows discord and a 
despising of the Gospel, upon which all have need. It is -etter to 
give way a little to the weak, until they become stronger, than that 
the teaching of the Gospel should be lost. Such a work is a special 
work of love, greatly needed now also, when there are those who needlessly 
shake the weak consciences with their eating of flesh and insolent and 
rough use of freedom before the truth is understood. 
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"In the fifteenth chapter he sets up Christ as an example, that we 
should also endure the other weak ones , when they are unstable , living 
in manifest sins or have disagreeable habits. One must not cast them 
away but bear with them until they become better. For thus has Christ 
done to us and still does daily, so that He bears very many vices and 
evil habits, together with every defect in us, and helps unceasingly. 
Thereafter, at the close, he prays for them, praises them and commits 
them to God, and he declares his office and preaching, and very nicely 
requests of them aid for the poor at Jerusalem. It is real love of which 
he speaks and with which he walks. 

"The last chapter is a chapter of greetings, but therein he 
inserts a very noble warning against doctrines of men, which make inroads 
into the evangelical teaching and cause dissension, just as though he 
had certainly seen that out of Rome and by the Romans there should 
come the corrupting, scandalous canons and decretals and the entire 
canker and vermin of human laws and commandments, which now drown the 
whole world and have destroyed this Epistle and all Holy Scripture , 
together with the Spirit and faith, so that nothing more remains there 
than the idol's belly, whose servants St. Paul calls them here. God 
preserve us from them. Amen. 

"Thus in the richest manner we find in this Epistle what a 
Christian should know, namely, what is Law, Gospel, sin, punishment, 
grace, faith, righteousness, Christ, God, good works, love, hope (and 
cross) , and how we should conduct ourselves over against everyone, be 
he a devout one or sinner, strong or weak, friend or foe, and, over 
against ourselves. To that end have all things been excellently 
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established with writings, proven with examples of himself and of the 
Prophets, so that nothing more is to be desired. Therefore it also 
appears as if St. Paul in this Epistle wanted to draw up the entire 
Christian and evangelical doctrine in a short statement and prepare an 
introduction into the entire Old Testament. For without doubt, whoever 
has this Epistle well in his heart has the light and power of the Old 
Testament in him. Therefore let every Christian be exercised in it 
generally and constantly. For that may God give us grace. Amen." 

Literature 

The Letter to the Romans has experienced numerous treatments. 

We mention here only the better known and more significant ones. A 
complete list of the pertinent larger and smaller writings would be 
hard to provide. From the ancient church we have expositions of the 
Letter by Origen, Chrysostum, Theodoret, and the so-called Ambrosi aster, 
and then of Oecumenius from the 10th century and of Theophylact from the 
11th century. The best known old Lutheran expositors of the Letter to 
the Romans are: Melanchthon, Annotationes 1522; Commentarius 1532; 
Bugenhagen, Annotationes 1523; Brenz, Commentarius 1563; Flacius in his 
Glossa 1570; Koemer, Commentarius 1583; Hunnius, Expos itio 1587; Balduin, 
Commentarius 1611; Calov in his Biblia Illustrata ; Bengel, Gnomen . Of 
the Reformed exegetes we mention: Calvin, Beza, Bucher, Coccejus, 

Grotius. The most noteworthy recent commentators of the Letter to the 
Romans are: Tholuck 1825; Rueckert 1831; Olshausen 1835; de Wette 1835; 
Fritzsche 1836-43; Schott 1858; Hodge of Princeton 1864; Philippi, Third 
Edition, 1866; Lange, Bibelwerk 1868; von Hofmann 1868; Meyer, Fifth 
Edition, 1872; Volkmar 1875; Godet 1881; Klostermann, Correcturen zur 
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bisherigen Erklaerung des Roemerbriefs 1881; Weiss 1886; Otto 1886; 
Luthardt, Strack-Zoechler' scher Commentar 1887, Ebrard 1890. Of the 
Roman (Catholic) theologians who have occupied themselves with the Letter 
to the Romans, there are mentioned W. Este and Cornelius and Lapide from 
the 17th century, A. Meyer and Bisping of recent times. In our exposition 
we have taken into consideration more or less most of the commentators 
mentioned, besides many monographs regarding occasion character, tendency, 
or some special parts of the Letter, as well as explanations of the fore- 
most sedes doctrinae contained in the Letter from ancient and recent times . 
Here we avoid any consideration of any characterization of the different 
exegetical peculiarities and theological inclinations of the expositors. 


since these shall come out sufficiently in the exposition. 



CHAPTER I 


1:1-7 The Greeting 

1 : 1 . 2 . 

Paul introduces himself to the readers of his Letter as a servant 
of Jesus Christ and a called Apostle. With the expression "slave of 
Jesus Christ (SoOAos iricoO Xptoxou) he really points, as in Ga 1:10; 

Php 1:1, to his official position, which gave him occasion for this 
document. Then he passes over from the general to the specific in that 
he designates this service as apostleship. He is called "Apostle" 
(ontogxoAos) in the real, full sense of the Word. Like the twelve 
Apostles of Israel he was called directly by the Lord (Acts 9: Iff; Gal 
1:12). At his conversion and then when He appeared to him again in the 
Temple at Jerusalem, the Lord had said to him: "I will send you far to 
the Gentiles, to whom I now send you" (eyu> eis £$vn yaKpav e^cmooxeAto oe. 
ei,S ovg eyiL omoaxeAAw oe . . ) (Acts 22:21; 26:17). Even though he had 
not gone in and out with the Lord in the days of His flesh, like the 
Twelve (Acts 1:21.22) , still the other prerogatives of the apostleship 
the office of eye- and earwitnes sing, were not lacking to him (1 John 1:1). 
He had seen the Lord, the Risen One, with his own eyes (I Cor 15:8) and 
then had frequently received direct instruction from Him concerning the 
things which he should teach (I Cor 11:23; 15:3). As an Apostle, Paul 
"had been separated" for the Gospel of God, namely, to proclaim the 
same. The perfect cupwp LCpevos shows that the "separation or selection" 
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which took place in and with his calling, continued in its effect. 

Since his calling Paul continually performed the special service of 
proclaiming the Gospel orally and in writing. We translate euaYytAiov 
8eo0 as "The Gospel of God", not "a message of God." It is the Gospel, 
well known to the Christians, which is meant. Such customary substantives 
as euayyeAiov, "Gospel," often stand without an article, even if they are 
meant in a definite sense, to designate a definite thing, a definite 
person. Thus vdyog often means the Mosaic Law, iu'otis the Christian 
faith, fiixoaoauvn 0eoO the righteousness which avails before God, 6eos 
God the Father^ nupios the Lord Christ, itveOya ayiov the Holy Spirit 
(Cf . Winer, Grammatik. Para. 19) . The Gospel which Paul preaches is 
God's Gospel, a message which stems from God. What Paul proclaims, 
orally and in writing, is God's Word. 

And this Gospel is no new doctrine, but "the very ancient truth, 
proclaimed beforehand by the most faithful witnesses, laid down in 
authenticated writings" (Philippi) . Precisely this Gospel contains the 
message which God had proclaimed afore by his prophets in the holy 
scriptures. In the number of the prophets whom God had taken into His 
service belong all the holy men of the Old Covenant, who prophesied 
concerning Christ and the salvation in Christ, also Moses and David. 

And it was God Himself who had spoken thru the Prophets. The prophecies 
of the Prophets are laid down in the Scriptures and it is God Himself 
who speaks in the Scriptures. Under "in the Holy writings" (ypcnpaTs 
ayuxis) we understand not just any sacred writings or holy documents, 
but the sacred Scriptures of Israel, the Old Testament canon. As here 
in the introduction of the Letter to the Romans, so also otherwise, Paul 
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often referred to the fact that his doctrine corresponds to the testimony 
of the Prophets . "We declare unto you . . . the promise which was made 
unto the fathers" (Acts 13:32). "I continue unto this day, witnessing 
both to small and great, saying none other things than those which the 
prophets and Moses did say should come" (Acts 26:22). That is also very 
comforting for us that we know that the preaching of the Gospel, which 
is still current among us , is nothing else than the ancient truth which 
God manifested to His people from the beginning 

1:3-5. 

After the Apostle has pointed to the divine source of the Gospel 
for which he was chosen, as well as to its agreement with the Scriptures, 
he names the content of the same. We refer "concerning His Son" (itept 
toO utoxf auToiJ) to the chief concept "the Gospel of God" (eua-yYeAi,ov 
0eoO) . It is the Gospel of God concerning His Son. God Himself testifies 
here concerning His Son. Thus in Rm 15:19 Paul designates this Gospel 
as the Gospel of Christ. Concerning Christ have all the Prophets 
prophesied, to Christ the whole Scripture points. And Christ is indeed 
the Son of God. "His Son," "God's Son" is here as elsewhere in the 
Scriptures, not merely the title of the office of the Messiah, but here, 
as everywhere in the Scripture, these words point to the unique relation- 
ship of Christ to God. Christ appears to the Apostle Paul in the same 
manner as to the Apostle John, as "the only begotten of the Father" 

(Jn 1:14). In this Letter he calls Him God's "own Son" (R 8:32), and 
therefore "God over all" (R 9:5). In Col 1:15 he writes concerning Him: 
"Who is the image of the invisible God, the firstborn of every creature. 
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for by him were all things created." In the prophetic Scriptures already 
God testified concerning the Messiah: "Thou art my Son,- this day have 
I begotten thee" (Ps 2:7). 

The content of the Gospel "concerning his Son" is modified by 
two attributes. First, it is stated that the Son of God "was bom," 

(xoO yevoyevou) "of the Seed of David," that is, from the family of 
David, "according to the flesh," that is, with regard to His human nature. 
The Son of God who had been from eternity, had, in the fulness of time, 
in conformity with the promises of the Prophets, assumed the flesh and 
blood of the children of men from Mary, a daughter of David. He remained 
who He was; He received the human nature into the unity of His Person. 

For this new existence into which He entered with His earthly birth, the 
flesh was now first of all the deciding factor. He became like His 
brethren in all things; He was "found in fashion as man." In the 
incarnate Son of God one perceived in His visible walk upon earth all 
the peculiarities, also the weaknesses and infirmities of the human nature. 
But then there entered a change in circumstances to which the second 
attribute calls our attention. 

It reads further, v.4: "the One who was designated the Son of 
God in Power" (toO opiaGevTOs inoO 0eoO ev Suvapet). 'Opt£ei,v signifies 
"to fix the limits of," "to decide, determine"; "to define" in profane 
Greek and also in the New Testament (cf. Luke 22:22; Acts 2:23; 11:29; 
17:26.31; Heb. 4:7). Joined with a double accusative of the person it 
means nothing other than: "to designate someone for something" (e.g.. 

Acts 10:42), or also "to make one into something," "to appointy''to 
establish one in a function, in an office/ constituere. The latter 
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definition, according to which the verb includes the thing accomplished, 
is without doubt established by the word of the author in Meleag ( Anth . 
Pal . 12, 158, 7: as y&p 0ebv (Lptae 6ai'yu)V, "a demon designated you a 
god") . In this sense the word is also employed in the document under 
consideration, since here only an act can be meant which follows upon 
the act first mentioned, "the One who was bom" (too yevoyevou) . 
"opiaBevros, designated" of our passage corresponds to eitoi'noe "he made" 
in Acts 2:36: "Let all the house of Israel know assuredly, that God hath 
made that same Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both Lord and Christ." 

But it would be absurd if it would read that the Son of God, who was 
this from the beginning, had been established or appointed as the Son of 
God. Therefore, as also Philippi, Hofman, Weiss, and already ancient 
expositors construe it, we combine utoO 0eoO with the following ev 
Suvdyet into one concept: Christ was designated to be "the Son of God 
with power" ( Constitutus est filius Dei potens ) . He has been established 
in the position of absolute, divine majesty and power, in the state of 
glory, status gloriae . First, in the state of His humiliation. He had 
given place to the weakness of the human nature, had kept His divine 
majesty hidden behind the form of a servant. But then He entered into 
the full possession and use of His divine omnipotence and glory. And 
certainly the latter is said precisely of the Son of God who had come 
according to the flesh from the family of Daivd. The Son of David is 
now the Son of God in power. The incarnate Son of God now rules also 
according to His human nature in unlimited, divine omnipotence. The 
expression "the Son of God with power" is further defined by Hard 
tveOya ayiwauvys, "according to the spirit of holiness." itveOya in 
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contrast to Honra aapxa, designates what it does in I Tm 3:16; I Pe 3:18; 
(cf. also He 9:14) , the higher essence or the "divine principle" in Christ, 
as well as the "higher, heavenly, divine nature of Christ" (Philippi). 

The Son of God, like God the Father, is itveOpou (John 4:24) , and is 
directly called uveOpot (II Cor 3:17). This uveupa is a spirit of 
holiness in the sense that God is and is called the Holy One in the sense 
of divine transcendence . The Apostle here uses the usual expression 
icveupa &Yiu)0i5vns "spirit of holiness" instead of icveOpajxYLOV "Holy Spirit," 
so that one does not think of the third Person of the Godhead who is 
generally designated as the Holy Spirit. The Kona here , as the facts 
themselves bear out, points not so much to the relation, but rather to 
the norm. Christ is now the Son of God in majesty and officiates as such 
according to His divine, heavenly way and nature. It is the eternal 
Godhead which now predominates in Christ and determines His entire being, 

His mode of existence. That Christ is true God in essence is borne out 
by the fact that He has and exercises all power in heaven and on earth. 

The divine form and nature with its heavenly splendor also penetrates 
and shines through His human essence. Christ now exists in a spiritual, 
heavenly, glorified body and life. The Apostle concludes this description 
of the status gloriae with the addition e£ dvaaTaaews vexpffiv, 

"by the resurrection of the dead." The does not point to the temporal 
but to the actual result. Through His resurrection from the dead Christ 
has been translated into the state of divine glory, into His former heavenly 
existence, equal to God. Christ died and with His death He has forever 
laid aside the human weakness. For He has risen from the dead, and 
as a result of this He is now the Son of God with power according to 
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the Spirit of holiness. It does not read kt, avaaiaaewg auxoO, altho 
self-evidently Christ's resurrection is meant. The emphasis lies on 
the concept avdaxaoi g vexpwv "resurrection from the dead." The Apostle 
emphasizes that it was a resurrection from the dead which Christ experienced 
in Himself, and that it is therefore a life out of death, an entirely 
new life and being, in which Christ now stands in an entirely different 
life than that into which He had first entered in His physical birth. 
Moreover, what Paul says here of the humiliation and exaltation of Christ 
is prophesied by the Prophets of God (e.g., Ps 22; Is 53). 

After the Apostle has painted in the brightest light the Person 
of Him of whom his Gospel treats, he designates Him with His historical 
name , ’inooO XpuoxovJ, and adds to that xoO xupiou rmmv. Thereby he 
reminds us what we Christians have in this Christ. This Jesus Christ, 
as He is here described, is our Lord. The Son of God has redeemed us 
with His life, suffering, and death in the flesh and thereby won us for 
Himself. He is the Lord who has been exalted to God, who now blesses 
us out of His divine fulness , guides and rules , guards and protects us 
with His divine power and omnipotence. He is our Lord, and we are His 
own; He is the Lord whom we serve, to whom we live and die. 

It is also this Lord Jesus Christ, to whom Paul owes the special 
grace which had been imparted to him: "by whom we have received grace 
and apostleship. " According to the common usage of language Paul speaks 
of himself as the author of the Letter in the first person plural. He 
had received a special gift of grace (cf. Eph 3:8) , namely his 
apostleship. X&piv xat duoaxoXnv is an hendiadys. Through the Lord 
Christ he had received this gift. The 6i'* ou does not obligate us to 
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regard Christ only as the mediator of grace, but to regard God the 
Father as the real originator of the same. Where 6 dais not expressly 
set over against the utio it is often, as Grimm says, used de causa 
efficiente (as the effecting cause) as well as qui pariter auctor et 
instrumentum actionis est (which is both the author and the instrument 
of the action). 6c’ ou I Cor 1:9 that we are called "though Him" 

In Ga 1:1 Paul attests that he had become an Apostle just as much 
through Christ as through God the Father. He also traces his apostle- 
ship at one time back to Christ, at another time back to God the Father 
(Ro 15:15). In the report of the calling Paul in the Acts of the Apostles 
the exalted Christ appears especially as the One who called and sent 
Paul to the Gentiles. Correspondingly we take Christ in our passage 
simply as the distributor of the gift which Paul received. The purpose 
of his apostleship Paul states in the words: eus uxaxonv icdaieais Iv Ttaacv 
tocs eftveacv that is, "to establish the obedience of faith among 
the Gentiles." He had been called especially to the Gentiles (Ro 1:14; 
11:13; 15:16; Eph 3:8). By his service the obedience of faith should 
come to pass among the Gentiles. In the expression uuaxoriv ucaxecosthe 
latter word is epexegetical genitive. The obedience consists in faith. 

The Christian faith is essentially obedience to the Word of God, there- 
fore the egressions umixouaav tu 5 euaYYeAb(jj"they obeyed the Gospel" 

(Ro 10:16; II Thess 1:8) ;&xec$ecv Tip Xoyy "to disbelieve the Word" or 
Tip euayyeXcy or "the Gospel" (I Pe 2:8; 4:17). Paul , was Cchosenl as 
an Apostle for the proclamation of the Gospel of God concerning His 
Son. This preaching, however, works faith in that concerning which 
it speaks; the Gospel of God itself works faith, acceptance. This 
faith serves for the glorification of the name of Christ, uicep xoO 
ovopaxos auxoO "in behalf of His name." When the believing Gentiles 
call upon Christ as their Lord, they honor and praise His name. This 
statement of Paul concerning his apostleship in v.5 is not only out- 
wardly joined to the former remarks by 6l’ ou, but stands in closest 
connection with it. Jesus Christ, the Son of God, our Lord, of whom 
The Gospel treats , proves His divine power and dominion also in this 
that He Himself chooses, calls, and prepares instruments, like Paul, 
who proclaim this Gospel, and that through these human instruments and 
their preaching He Himself works the obedience of faith to the honor of 
His name. 
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1:6.7. 

Now the Apostle turns to the recipients of this Letter, the 
Roman Christians. The majority belong to the Gentiles who are already 
the called of Jesus Christ. The genitive ‘iriooC XpucnroO is not to be 
taken as the genitivus causal , but as the genitive of relationship. 

God the Father otherwise always appears in the letters of Paul as 
the One who calls those who are afar off, as He calls them to Christ 
(Cf. Ro 8:30; 9:24; 1 Cor 1:9; 7:15.17; 1 Th 2:12; 2 Th 2:14; 2 I'm 1:9). 
God had called those who are now Christians , and by the power of this 
call they now belong to Jesus Christ. The expressions xAgtos, xAgaus, 
xaAeuv ("called," "calling," "to call”) in the Pauline Epistles, where 
the discussion concerns the general Christian call, always designates 
a call which is not only powerful and active, but it is effective in 
itself. Calling is identical with conversion. Through the call of 
God which goes out in the Gospel we are called, drawn to Christ, and 
transplanted into the communion with the Son of God, Jesus Christ 
(1 Cor 1:9). Thus xAnxouin itself (e.g. Ro 8:28; 1 Cor 1:24), has 
become characteristic title of the Christians. In our passage, v. 7, 
as, for example, also in 1 Cor 1:1, they are called xAnxou ayuou , 

"called saints." Through the call of God they have become saints, 
separated from the world and consecrated to God. Non ideo vocati sunt , 
quia sancti erant , sed ideo sancti effecti , quia vocati sunt . (Augustine 
"They have not been called because they were saints, but they have been 
made saints because they were called.") The other surname of the Roman 
Christians and Christians in general, ayaxgiotg 0eou , v.7, since it 
is placed before the xAnxous dyilous, points to the fact that God has 
proved His great love to those who are now Christians in that He called 
them, made them into believers and saints. To these Gentile Christians 
in Rome, who are therefore the beloved of God, the Called of Jesus 
Christ, the called saints, Paul now turns; to them he presents his 
greetings; for them this Epistle is meant. The simple dative, xous 
oucu,v ev 'Pajpg ("to those who are in Rome") includes in itself greetings 
and dedication, as in other letter headings. Certainly the Apostle 
turns to all (itaouv ) who are in Rome, to the collective members of 
the local congregation, who appear to him as the beloved of God and 
called saints, just as we also regard all the members of the orthodox 
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Christian congregation in love as the beloved children of God, as 
beloved fellow- Christians , and should not let ourselves be urged 
and influenced by the fact that hypocrites are also intermingled 
among the Christians. Naturally it is hereby presumed that those 
members of a Christian congregation who become manifest as non- 
Christians are then also separated from the congregation. 

As he had just characterized himself, w. 1-5, Paul directs 
this writing to the Roman Christians. As a called Apostle, com- 
missioned especially to the Gentiles, he speaks to the Christians 
in Rome and first proclaims to them in writing the Gospel which he 
had been selected to proclaim. Even though they had already come 
to the obedience of faith without his assistance, still as their 
Apostle he would strengthen and promote them in the faith. His 
Gospel, however, including that which he writes in this Letter, 
is the Gospel of God, God's Word. Thus it is firm as a rock, the 
all-certain truth. The content of his Gospel stands in close re- 
lationship to the principal content of this Letter. It offers no 
complete christological discussions , but treats of soteriological 
subjects, above all, the subject of our redemption and justification. 
The article concerning the divinity of Christ, to which the Apostle 
points so emphatically in the introduction of our Letter , also stands 
in the center of soteriology. If Christ is not the only-begotten 
Son of God, true God in essence, then our redemption, justification, 
and salvation also fall away. 

Instead of closing with the usual xa£pei>v in the epistolary 
greetings , the Apostle ends his greeting with the Christian bene- 
diction : "Grace to you and peace from God our Father and from 

the Lord Jesus Christ." Xapps, grace, is the free goodness and 

favor of God, which proves itself especially in the forgiveness of 
sins,- ei’,pr|vn 5 peace, is the objective condition of peace in which 
we stand to God. Believing Christians already have grace and peace. 

Thus the wish of the Apostle is that grace and peace increase so that 

they become established in their condition of grace, in their rela- 
tionship of peace to God. May God, our Father, who has been reconciled 
to us through Christ, and the Lord Jesus Christ, who has merited grace 
and peace for us, grant that to them! Both nouns are dependent upon 
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arco . Christ appears together with the Father as "coordinate cause of 
salvation" (Luthardt) . That presumes, however, that Christ is coordinated 
with the Father according to His essence, according to His Person. 

1:8-15. The Introduction of the Letter. 

1 : 8 - 10 : 

The Apostle does not begin the Letter itself, with an assurance 
that he always gives thanks to God for the readers, but, as in the Second 
Letter to the Corinthians, with a thanksgiving. "Thanks always stands 
at the beginning in the Christian life and reasonably precedes all peti- 
tions and wishes." (Luthardt). It reads: Ilptoxov yev euxap^oxw xtji Oetjj you. 

% 

The yev, which was no correlative in the following, serves only to bring 
the Ttpwxov, "first" into prominence. The Apostle calls the God to whom 
he gives thanks , his God. Hoc verbum , Deus meus , exprimit fidem , amorem , 
spem atque adeo totam religionem veram . (Bengle "This word 'my God* gives 
expression to faith, love, hope and even to true religion itself.") The 
expression refers both to his personal relationship as well as to his 
"whose I am and whom I serve," o3 euyu $ xai Aaxpeuw, (Acts 27:23). Paul 
gives thanks to his God through Jesus Christ; the thanks is mediated 
through Christ, even as it is a benefit mediated through Christ, merited 
and earned by Christ. The beloved name of Jesus Christ, which Paul had 
already mentioned three times in the superscription, stands also at the 
head of the Letter itself. That for which the Apostle gives thanks to 
his God is the faith of his readers, the Roman Christians. He thanks God 
for them all, and especially for the fact that their faith is spoken of 
in the whole world. Everywhere in the whole civilized world men spoke 
of the fact that there was now also a group of believing Christians in 
Rome, the capital of the world. That the faith of the Romans became so 
well known is proof of the genuiness and purity of their faith. In this 
manner the Christ in whom the Christians believe was at the same time 
generally known , and likewise had become the general topic of the day. 

How could the Apostle to the Gentiles not rejoice and give thanks to God, 
that now also already in the very center of the Gentile world the obedience 
of faith had been established, and that from there the report of Christ had 
spread through the entire Roman Empire? 

Such giving of thanks may evade observation; it is a secret trans- 
action between him and his God. Therefore , Paul appeals to God as a 
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witness. God knows how incessantly he recalls the Roman congregation 
before His countenance. The latter should receive an impression from 
that as to how he is minded toward them. The Roman congregation, which 
had arisen without his activity and had remained personally unacquainted 
with him until this time, lay on his heart just like those Gentiles 
congregations which he had founded. In this connection the Apostle re- 
marks that he served God in his spirit in the Gospel of His Son: $ Aaxpetfto 
ev x$ itveuyaxu you ev xiji euayyeXL^ xoO' ulo\3 auxo\3 . He serves God in 
Gospel of Christ which he proclaims, and this service is a service to 
God, XaTpeua, a sacrifice, which he presents to God, and certainly at 
the same time an innerservice to God. The modifier ev xcp uveuyctxt you 
does not say that he performed such service only outwardly for appear- 
ances’ sake, only mechanically, but that his inward self, his heart, was 
in it. This was self understood and was of no consequence to be men- 
tioned here. Paul rather calls attention to the fact that he takes the 
service of the Gospel into his inner life, and thus also into his prayer 
life. A righteous servant of the Word serves God in the Gospel not only 
when he deals with men and publicly and privately proclaims the Word, 
but also then, when he converses with his God alone, when he before God 
and with God considers how he might best carry out his office, how he 
might correctly impart the Word, and when he prays for those whom he 
serves with the Word. Thus Paul prays for the Roman Christians. While 
he is still absent, and he performs the duties of the apostolic office. 

The Apostle remembers the Christians in Rome not only in the 
giving of thanks but also in petitions. At all times he also pleads in 
his prayers whether it might finally be granted him to come to them. 
cl tiojs n6n note euoSwdnaoyaL , etc. Eu6o0v means really "to have an un- 
hindered journey," but in the passive, in the classical as well as in 
the New Testament Greek, it always has the tropical meaning "to have good 
results, ’fortune,’" "to be successful" (Cf. 1 Cor 16:2; 3 John 2). 

Paul adds: ev x$ $eXriyaxL xoO 8eo0 , "by the will of God." The result 
is in the hand and will of God. God, whose omnipotent hand directs and 
fashions the circumstances, can very well direct and ordain it in due 
time and let the Apostle have the good fortune to come to Rome. 



1 : 11 . 12 . 


The Apostle now gives the basis of his petition. He was anxious 
to see the Roman Christians face to face , so that he might impart to them 
some spiritual gift through the proclamation of the Gospel. What he works 
among them through instruction, exhortation and comfort is not ascribed 
to Paul's personal influence but is xapucrya itveuyaxpxov , a gift of the 
grace of God which was imparted to them through the Spirit of God. It 
is the Spirit of God who works all good in man through human speech. The 
purpose of such communication is that they might be strengthened and 
established. They already stand in faith, but still they need the streng- 
thening of faith. At the same time that he instructs and strengthens 
them, Paul himself receives a blessing. That he strengthens them, to 
crrripLx^nvau uyas , includes a reciprocal encouragement, auyitapaxAriSrivaL 
ev uy tv . Such mutual help and strengthening takes place through the mutual 
faith, their faith and his, 5tot iris ev aXApAots ittaTeus uyiov ie xat eyoO. 

In Roman Christians dwelt and lived the same faith which moved the Apostle. 
When Paul & they are together, both would prove to one another their mutual 
faith, he his in that he would teach and instruct them and present testi- 
mony to them of his faith, they their 's in that they would accept with joy 
his word as God's Word. The former would redound to the strengthening 
and encouragement of the Roman Christians; the latter to the strengthening 
and encouragement of the Apostle. The instruction from God's Word is 
never one-sided, that the one only gives, the other only receives. Reci- 
procal action always takes place. Whoever teaches and strengthens others 
himself receives blessings and is himself edified in that he becomes aware 
of how the Word takes effect and is kindled in the hearers and proves it- 
self as a power of God. 

1:13-15. 

The Apostle has just stated that he wished and prayed that he might 
finally have the joy of coming to Rome. He had long had such a journey 
in mind. Now he expressly assures his beloved Roman Christians , that he 
had often proposed to come to them (cf. Acts 19:21), but he had previously 
been hindered in carrying out his intention. What hindered him he states 
in 15:20-22. He was first of all appointed to proclaim Christ in all 
places in the East where the name of Christ was still not known. A more 
immediate task had held him back. There was no motive in himself for post- 
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poning the projected journey. Least of all had indifference toward the 
Roman congregation which had arisen without his assistance, kept him 
away from Rome. The purpose of his intended visit was: uv a xuva xapiov 
ax® xau ev uyUv, xaftais Hat ev xots Aotitots edveavv , "He also wanted to 
have some fruit in Rome, the same as among the other Gentile nations." 

With the ev vycv, "among you", he speaks to his readers not as Chris- 
tians but as Romans. (So also Hofmann, Schott, Godet observe). With 
the "fruit" he does not mean only the result of his labor in general. 

The fruit which the Apostle otherwise had consisted in the Gentiles 
converts whom he had won for Christ. Such living fruit, consisting of 
human souls , the Lord has in mind when he says : "He that reapeth re- 
ceiveth wages, and gathereth fruit unto life eternal." John 4:36. So 
also in Rome Paul would like to win some Gentiles for the Kingdom of 
Heaven. In other large cities, e.g. Corinth and Ephesus, he had gathered 
a full harvest. In Rome , on the other hand, where a congregation was al- 
ready established, he would be content if he could add only a handful of 
ears to the sheaves gathered by another. His expectation there was only 
"some fruit," xeva xaprcov. He would like to have fruit. The converted 
Gentiles are fruit, again for him. The souls which a preacher of the 
Gospel has won for Christ with his preaching shall be accredited to him 
by the Lord of the Harvest as having been won by him; they shall be set 
to his account, so that he can boast of his gain on the day of Jesus 
Christ (Php 2:16). Paul has a twofold objective in mind with his pro- 
jected journey to Rome. With the preaching of the Gospel he would 
strengthen the Christians and win still other Gentiles. 

The following statement, v. 14, connects the purpose of the Apostle 
to come to Rome , back to the obligation which had been laid upon him with 
the Gentile apostleship. He is a debtor, ocpeuAexns , to all the Gentile 
nations. With his call he had received and assumed a debt over against 
the entire Gentile world which he now is paying with the proclamation of 
the Gospel. The Apostle here differentiates between two classes of Gen- 
tiles, the Greeks and the barbarians. Otto quotes on this from Dionysius 
of Halicamassos : neque enim nuda appellatione aut linguae dumtaxat proprie- 
tate Graecos a barbaris distingui velim , sed prudentia bonisque institutis 
et moribut ("for not only by the mere name and language do I especially 
wish that the Greek be distinguished from the barbarian, but by wisdom and 
by good institutions and custom. Thus this differentiation falls in line 
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with the others, the differentiation between the wise and the unwise, the 
educated and the uneducated. Self-evidently the Romans are included in the 
first class, as Cicero once remarked, de fin . 2,15: non solum Graecia et 
Italia, sed etiam omnis barbaria (not only Greece and Italy, but even every 
foreign country.") To the one as to the other Paul owed the Gospel. Thus it 
is well to say: The Gospel of Christ is meant for the uncivilized nations as 
for the civilized. Barbarism is as little a hindrance to the effectiveness of 
the Gospel as worldly culture and education are useful to it. 

What Paul has to say concerning his wish and intention to come to Rome 
he concludes in v. 15 with the words: oUtws to kcxt ’ eye itpo3uyo\) xat uyCv tols 
ev *Pwyij e^ayYeALoaaSaL . It is inadmissible, as Meyer does, to separate T £ 
hot’ eye from upoftuyov and to take the sentence in the sense: "Therefore, as far 
as I am concerned, I am prepared," etc. For xpo^uyov alone is not synonymous with 
icpoSuyua eaxt, "it is in readiness", or upoduyog etyu , "I am ready." Rather we 
take to hcxt’ eye rcpoftuyov as one expression, and we rather translate with Weiss 
and Philippi by adding eaxu : "Therefore my willingness is, to preach the Gospel 
also to you, the Romans," than with Hofmann: "So it is with the willingness that 
is in me." Thus the meaning is this: Therefore, because I owe the Gospel to 
all Gentiles, Greeks and barbarians, I am prepared on my part to preach the Gos- 
pel also to you Romans. Until now God had still not made it possible, but rather 
hindered him, from beginning the work for which he was ready and willing. 

From Paul’s desire and intention to come to them the Roman Christians could 
discover his attitude toward them. They would the more willingly give ear to what 
he was writing. To be sure, the Apostle was still not in a position where he could 

in the near future, preach the Gospel to the Romans (Ro 15:24ff.). Therefore he 

sent them this Letter , which in the meanwhile should compensate for his oral 
preaching. 

i 

1:16,17. The Theme of the Letter 

Why the Apostle had such a strong desire to preach the Gospel in Rome he 
establishes by stressing the quality and content of his Gospel. He is not 
ashamed of the Gospel. It does not alter the facts whether or not one ready toO 
XplotoO after to eoctYYeAuov in v.16. In any case Paul has in mind the Gospel, 
which, as he had attested previously, speaks of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, our 

Lord. Of this Gospel he did not need to be ashamed even in Rome, the world 

capital, the center of worldly education and culture. Why not? It is a power of 
God to salvation. It is eyaYyeAuov 0eoO , a message which stems from God (cf. 1:1) 
and therefore God's power is active in it. This divine power grants what no human 
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teaching nor worldly philosophy is able to grant: It helps man to salvation. With 
cuoTnpta is evidently here meant, as often in the New Testament, the completed 
salvation, "the eternal blessedness." At the very beginning Paul names the last, 
the highest purpose which the Gospel serves, the finus ultimus of the preaching of 
the Gospel. He characterizes the message which had been given to him in 1 Cor 1.5:lff 
"Moreover, brethren, I declare unto you the Gospel which I preached unto you ... by 
which also ye are saved," 6u’ o3 nau . And James points to the high, incom- 

parable worth of the New Testament Word with the remark: "which is able to save your 
souls," xov duvayevov awcrau xas ^otxas uywv, (1:21). For everyone who believes, 
who accepts it in faith, the Gospel is the power of God to salvation, be he Jew or 
Greek. The prerogative of Judaism, which the Jews asserted over against the Gen- 
tiles, was that the living God had manifested Himself to this people, had revealed 
His will, His Law to them. The Greeks, who here represented the heathen world, 
were the flowering of the development of natural mankind which is estranged from 
God. The message of salvation does not change when preached to different audiences. 
Jews and Greeks need the Gospel if they would be saved. Neither the Law and the 
works of the Law nor worldly wisdom, education and good breeding in any way help to 
salvation. Only one form of prior claim did the Jews have as the previously called 
people in the Gospel to which the upffiTov , "first," added to the ’iouSau^ , draws 
attention. Therefore Paul, the Apostle to the Gentiles, always turned first to the 
Jews in his journeys, and then to the Gentiles (Acts 13:46). 

The statement that the Gospel is the power of God to salvation is established 
in v. 17 by the fact that righteousness is revealed in it. Righteousness is a 
preliminary condition of salvation. What excludes man from heaven is sin. If a 
sinner becomes a righteous person, nothing any longer stands in the way. This 
righteousness is defined specifically as Sbxaboauvr) 0eoO . This expression does 
not here designate an essential attitude of God, neither a morally correct dispo- 
sition of man brought about by God; much rather, as is almost generally acknowledged, 
since the righteousness is presented here as a benefit which is designated and is 
available for man, a real relationship of man to God, a recognized judgment of God 
over man, it is "a condition in which man has God on his side" (Hofmann, Luthardt), 
or the justitia imputata , imputed righteousness. As the later amplification of the 
Apostle shows, the point in question here therefore is, that man appears before 
God, evinttov otuxoO , 3:20, before God, tapa xijj 0e<p, , 2:13; Gal. 3:11, as a righteous 
one, appears in the eyes of God as one who is just, as God would have him, in whom 
God has no fault to find. Then, however, Luther's translation, "die Gerechtigkeit v < 
die vor Gott gilt," "the righteousness which avails before God," is exactly the 
adequate expression for the matter treated here. Therefore with Fritzsche, 
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Philippi, and the old Lutheran commentators we take Qeou as objective genitive 
and not, as most modem commentators, as subjective genitive. In itself it is 
correct to see this righyeousness which is regarded by God as such and which also 
proceeds from God, as originating with God and attributed to man (cf. Phm 3:9: 
xrjv cm 0£ou ScKatoouvriV )• As in John 12:43, p fio^a toO 0eoO signifies "the 
praise before God," so here SLxatoouvn 0eoO means "the righteousness before God.” 
The expression of Paul is 2 Cor 5:21; j'va nyets ytvaipeba Suxauoouvri BeoO 
ev auTijj , allows as Fritzsche correctly states, no other meaning than this: "that 
we might be made the righteousness of God in him." This righteousness which avails 
before God is revealed in the Gospel, "revealed," ciTioxctAuTtTETaL • That presumes 
that it is already present before it is revealed. Only of a thing which actually 
exists, though in a hidden manner, can it be said that it is revealed. The right- 
eousness before God is present once and for all in Christ , of whom the Gospel 
speaks. Christ has completed it through His life, suffering and death in the flesh. 
And because Christ is God's Son, therefore it is an accomplished righteousness which 
completely satisfies the great and holy God. Christ, the God-man, has correctly 
established the relationship of man to God, has procured for sinners a gracious 
judgment of God. This was indeed hidden from man from the beginning. Men would 
have known nothing of the appearance of the Son of God in the flesh and of the 
foundation and purpose of the same, if it would not have been expressly revealed to 
them. Now, however, the righteousness merited by Christ for sinners is revealed to 
the children of men in the Gospel. It is made known to them, and thereby offered to 
them. Recent exegetes have for the most part explained the foregoing expression 
of the Apostle, that in the Gospel there is manifested to man how one attains 
righteousness or under what condition man can become righteous before God, namely, 
under the condition of faith. Thus, for example, Philippi: "In the Gospel it. 
i.e., the righteousness, is revealed, insofar as the Gospel contains the report 
wherein the dtxotuoauvri 9eou consists and how it is attained." "Only the Gospel 
reveals the otherwise veiled way to duxauocruvn and to owxripLa • " Such comments 
only becloud the clear text. That in the Gospel there is manifested the way to 
righteousness, the rule according to which man becomes righteous and is saved, Paul 
does not say; he does say that the righteousness itself, as a concrete message, is 
revealed in the Gospel. The righteousness which avails before God is placed in 
the Gospel not as a possibility of a future benefit, which man can attain under cer- 
tain conditions, or even as a benefit to be merited by man himself, but is presented 
and offered as an actual, finished gift to man. In the Gospel it is not only made 
known to mankind that they, if they only believe, can become righteous and be saved. 
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but that righteousness already is present for them, that God has already set a 
gracious judgment over them, that God in Christ looks upon mankind with eyes of 
satisfaction, that the sinners have a gracious God. 

To be sure, faith is a necessary annex to this righteousness which is 
revealed in the Gospel, but one must correctly designate the relationship of faith 
to righteousness. Thus the Apostle still adds to the expression in v.l7a the 
words: ex iteaxews eeg it Car tv. / It is absolutely inadmissible, with Hofmann, 

Luthardt, Weiss and others, to combine aitoxaXuitxexat with the predicate of the 
sentence. For such an expression, that the righteousness in the Gospel is revealed 
as a result of faith, the assumption is that the preaching of the Gospel thus 
presupposes faith. This directly contradicts what the Apostle had said concerning 
it in 1:5. The apostolic proclamation of the Gospel which aimed at working the 
obedience of faith among the Gentiles seems to contradict the usual relationship of 
faith and preaching as it is otherwise attested in the Scriptures. The words under 
question, ex iteatews eus tiuoilv , are much rather to be taken as a modifier to the 
principal concept Suxcteoauvr) 0eotS , as in 3:22 where the righteousness of God is 
more closely characterized as Stxatoauvri 0eoC 6ea iteaxeuis ’iqaoO XptaxoO • It is a 
customary idiom of the New Testament also to combine different substantives withoi 
articles into one concept by means of prepositions. But then one dare scarcely 
join the two expressions exTiLOxems and e£,g tcloxlv in the sense of "out of faith 

into faith", so that the growth of faith would thereby be designated. For there 
is no reason to emphasize here what cannot be said concerning the righteousness 
before God, that it grows from faith to faith by itself and not in the believers. 

No, the Stxauoauvn 0eoO is characterized on the one hand as a Suxaeoauvn ex 
TieaxecDs , on the other hand as a 6exauoa\ivq els tcloxlv , and the change or preposi- 
tions, similarly as in 3:30, serves to correctly bring it into prominence that 
here everything is laid on faith, that the righteousness of God is the justitia 
sola fide , justification by faith alone. The righteousness of Fod which is manifested 
in the Gospal is thus first SLxatoauvri ex TteaxEws > " a righteousness form faith." 

That cannot possibly signify that the righteousness comes from or grows out of faith 
as a fruit, that through faith righteousness first becomes effective, or takes place, 
since the righteousness is made known and presented in the Gospel as a completed 
gift. The righteousness which avails before God is already present before 
preaching and faith. The meaning of the Apostle is this, that the righteousness 
is imparted to us and becomes our own as a result of faith. As soon as one 
accepts the Gospel of Christ in faith, then he has, as a result of this, also a 
share in the righteousness which lies prepared in the Gospel and is presented to 
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men . Add it vero Paulus , quo instrumento aut medio hanc justitiam Dei , id est 
remissionem peccatorum assequamur et nobis applicemus . nempe fide . Idcirco 
dixit ex fide (Koerner "Paul indeed added by what way or means we attain this 
righteousness of God, i.e. , the remission of sins, and how we apply it to our- 
selves, namely by faith. For that reason he said 'from faith'.") The 
duxatoauvr) 0eou is, on the other hand, a Suxatoauvri eug ituaxLv > that is, such 
a righteousness which is designated and available for faith, and is intended 
for faith. God, who had procured a righteousness for mankind through Christ, has 
also established this order that man lay hold of and carry away this righteousness 
in faith. Man should simply receive that which God gives, thereby he then 
possesses and enjoys the great blessing upon which depends salvation, life and 
blessedness . 

In order to prove that the previous discussion in w. 16. 17a agrees with the 

scriptures of the Old Covenant, the Apostle finally appeals to a work of the 

Prophet, Hab 2:4: xadiog Yeypoutxau 6 6e Stxauog in Ttuaxecos Cqaexau, " as is writ- 
ten, The just shall live by faith". He quotes from the Septuagint, omitting only 

the incorrect you after ituaxetjjg . The Hebrew test reads: f 7 )*} 

The meaning of the Prophet is: The righteous shall live by his faith. Faith is 
characteristic of a righteous one, that is, he shall live always and never pass 
away, while the proud and godless do not stand, but shall fall v.5. With the 
faith of the righteous nothing else is meant that that he "clings faithfully to 
God, firmly clings to the Word of promise" (Delitzsch) . This prophetic statement 
corresponds exactly to what Paul has said concerning the way which leads to life 
and salvation, only that Paul places this Old Testament axiom into the context of 
the New Testament. The characteristic of the righteous is faith, the faith which 
grasps and firmly holds the promise of the Gospel. Precisely this faith makes 
one righteous, in that he makes the righteousness which is promised and presented 

in the Gospel his own. Through such faith the righteous is finally granted 

life, life in the full sense of the word, the eternal, prefect slavation, aajTri pij a 

The righteousness grasped by and in faith qualifies him for salvation. 

Thus in these two verses, 1:16,17, similarly as in 1:4,5, the Apostle has 
presented a summary of the Gospel, only that here he clearly shows why Christ, the 
Son of God and the Son of David, is necessary for us. This same Gospel the 
Apostle would proclaim in Rome with confident courage, but first he would attest 
it to the Roman Christians in writing. Very correctly, therefore, ancient and 
modem commentators see in this sentence, w.16.17, a short resume of the document 
under consideration or the real theme of the Letter to the Romans. 
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1:18-32. The Deep Moral Degeneracy of the Gentile World 

1:18-20. 

In contrast to the revelation of the righteousness of God in the Gospel 
the Apostle now speaks of a manifestation of the wrath of God over all godlessness 
and unrighteousness of man. ’AitoxalUTneiai, in v.18 corresponds to the 
anoMaAuitxeTctL in v.l7,6pyq forms the contrast to ocoxripta and daegeta xau 
aduxta is the counterpart of dbxauoo^vri . The connection of the statement in 
v.18 with the foregoing, pointed out by the yap , explains the necessity of faith. 
Without faith mankind has fallen under the wrath of God. The Gospel, which 
reveals the righteousness of faith, is necessary in order to save the world from 
wrath. Thus, e.g. Meyer, Philippi, Godet . But in v.18 and the foilwing nothing 
is said of the lack of faith, and in the preceding nothing is said of the necessity 
of faith or of the Gospel. The fact is simply attested that the Gospel is the power 
of God to salvation because it reveals the righteousness of faith. Weiss and Hofmann 
refer the yap to v,16a: "For I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ." This 
appears rather forced, since the latter statement lies far back and has received 
a sufficient emphasis already in w.16.17. The thought connection is designated 
most exactly by Fritzsche, when he writes: Fide autem integer factus sempiterum 
beautus erit . Quippe ( ut contrarium exsequar) Dei ira . . . jle coelo patef it 
omnesque , ut scites , impios et imp rob os homines corripit (the man whole by faith 
will have been made forever blessed. The opposite follows, indeed that the wrath 
of God has been revealed from heaven and it holds all men as reprobates and 
depraved). In vvl7.17 the Apostle asserted that his Gospel helps man to salvation 
because it reveals the righteousness which avails before God, which righteousness 
becomes our own through faith. He has thereby stated that righteousness is the 
foundation and preliminary condition of salvation. He who has become righteous 
through faith shall receive life and salvation, as this is also attested by the 
statement of the prophet Habakkuk. This latter truth is proven now in v.18 by the 
contrary fact, namely, that all godlessness and unrighteousness draws upon itself 
the wrath of God. Thus also Luthardt remarks on yap in v.18: "Now begins the 
proof of the preceding from its opposite." The wrath of God is "the inner reaction 
of the divine holiness against sin as an anti-godly thing." That is first of all 
an agitation, which is hidden within God, which, however, is then "revealed" and 
comes down as punishment, judgment and condemnation upon all godlessness and un- 
righteousness of man. ’Aoegeta and aSuxta have a certain relation to one another 
as irreligiousness and immorality. The former is the personal misconduct against - 
God, the latter is the denial and violation of the divine norm which God has set 

for the conduct of mankind. But when and how does God’s wrath manifest itself 
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over godless and unrighteous manking? Some have here thought of a revelation 
of the divine wrath in the Gospel or in the Law or in the reason or conscience, or 
they recalled the manifold evil and punishment of this time, or the fate into which 
God has given man according to v.24 and v.28. But all these interpretations do not 
agree with the solemn declaration: 'AxoxaAuxxexaL opyri 0eoO at’ oupavou. It is 
first of all well to consider what Fritzsche and Philippi remark as to axoxaAuTtxexat : 
Ref ertur axoxaAuxxexat ad res , quaeextraordinario quodam Dei instituto 
hominibus innotescunt (Eph 3:5), discriminaturque ab humana institutione 
r) atoMoiAucHs h.e_. Dei institutio , quae estraordinaria est et praeter naturae 
ordinem legemque fit v.e^. per angelum , per s omnium , per spiritus ,s. aff latum . 

GA 1:12, Eph 3:3 ("to reveal refers to things which are made known to mortals by 
a certain extraordinary arrangement of God, and 'the revelation' is distinguished 
from human arrangements, i.e., the arrangement of God which is extraordinary and is 
done beyond the order and law of nature, e.g. through an angel, through sleep, or 
through a spirit (without glowing)"). ’AxoxaA^xetv , to reveal something hidden, 
like the substantive axoxaAu^cs in the New Testament, when God is the revealing 
subject, always refers to an extraordinary revelation through a wonderful act." 
Therefore we cannot consider the manifestation of the wrath of God as mediated 
through natural means or events, nor through the Gospel or the Work of Scripture 
in general. The addition ax’ oupavoO , "from heaven," speaks against that. Not 
the visible heaven is meant , but heaven as the residence of the omnipotent , 
majestic God. The God who dwells and is enthroned in heaven is the One who is 
over all the world, who has power over the entire world. From out of God's 
transcendence the wrath of God is revealed and poured out over all godlessness 
and unrighteousness of men, over the entire godless and unrighteous generation of 
man, so that none can escape it. When one reads and considers this, does not 
there then come to mind the great, solemn, singular, majestic revelation of the 
wrath of God on the last day, on the day of judgment? That was the impression which 
also the ancient Greek church fathers received from the words of Paul and to which 
more recently Ewald, Philippi and Ritschl, have given acceptance. ’AxoxaAuxxexat 


does not stand in the way of this concept. The New Testament also otherwise speaks 
of the final judgment as a present and certain fact (Cf. Ro 2:2: OtSapev 6 e, ox t 
to xptya xoO 0eoO fax tv .xaxa aA.ri'detav - ext xoy.qtex P iv xupt cpAoyos 

6l6ovxos exStxriatv. 1 Pe 1:17: xov axpoacoxoArixxws xptvovxa etc.) Similarly it 
says of the Antichrist who should still be revealed: ou eoxtv n xapouata , etc. 

(2 Th 2:9) One must add that Paul and the Scriptures in general describe the great 


catastrophe of the Last Day with the same expressions as we find here. On that day 
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the Son of Man shall be revealed, Luke 17:30 (Where the present tense bf 

aTtoKaXunxeiau is used). From heaven we look for the Savior Jesus Christ (Phm 3 ^ ). 

"The Lord himself shall descent from heaven" (1 Th 4:16). "It is a righteous 
thing with God to recompense tribulation to them that trouble you; and to you who 
are troubled rest with us, when the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven with 
his mighty angels, in flaming fire taking vengeance on them that know not God" 

(2 Th l:6ff). Likewise what the Apostle says further in his Letter concerning 
the wrath of God, 2:5: "After thy hardness and impenitent heart treasure up unto 
thyself wrath against the day of wrath and, revelation, ditoxaAxitljewc; , of the 
righteous judgment of God," are parallel to 1:18. The meaning of Paul is that the 
men who judge others experience the same fate as the others and shall fall under the 
same wrath, which shall be revealed against all godless, unrighteous men. 

The godless and unrighteous men are still more closely characterized by the 
addition x53v xriv aXnbetav ev aduxea xaxexovxwv , as such "who suppress the truth 
through unrighteousness." The verb xaxexetv is not used here as meaning "hold 
firmly," but in the other meaning, "arrest," "hold down," "hinder," as, for example, 
in 2 Th 2:7. Mankind possesses the truth. The truth also contains the norm for 
the correct conduct of men. The trutn penetrates them, urges and obligates them to 
a conduct which is agreeable to God. But they oppose the truth and suppress it — 
so that among them it does not come to its full right. Veritas nititur in mente 
et urget , sed homo impedit earn (Truth in the understanding strives and urges; but 
man hinders it). (Bengel) Men serve unrighteousness — the otSuxea "unrighteous- 
ness" here at the same time includes the daePeea "impiety" — they do the opposite 
of the truth, and thus they hinder its effect, so that it does not strike roots 
in their hearts, does not succeed in their life and conduct, and does not play 
its proper role. Thus this phrase emphasizes the severe guilt of man. Their 
godlessness and unrighteousness does not come from ignorance, but from an inexcusable 
wrong-doing, which opposes their own better knowledge. Therefore they shall 
justly incur the wrath of God. But what is meant by the truth, which men suppress, 

the following statement in y. 19 shows: * l6 ] L T ° Yvwaxiy xob 0eoO <pavep6v Mwherefore 

eaxpv ev auxots o Geos. yap auxoCs ecpavepcoaev . 

the knowable thing of God is manifest among them for God manifested it to them. 

Many commentators find here a further description of the guilt of mankind and a 
further statement of the cause for which the wrath of God comes. But then one must 
add a thought such as this, that men do not obey what is manifested to them, (e.g. 
Hofmann), though the text says nothing of this. Therefore we take 6o6 TL , a 
strengthened 'dxu , as oxo "because" in 1 Cor 1:25, in the explicative sense; the ' 
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sentence introduced by it serves as the explanation of the concept x f|v aAn0£i,av » 

"the truth" v. 18. Luthardt: " Atoxt serves to explain that original possession 
of the truth, therefore it closely belongs to the foregoing." To yvokjtov toO 0eoO 
we translate with the ancient expositors, and among the recent ones, Weiss, 

Hofmann, Godet : "that which may be known of God," and thus we take yvajaxog in 
the meaning customary to profane Greek. The other meaning, which the word has 
otherwise in the New Testament, "known", would present a pure tautology in our 
passage: What is known of God is manifest to them. That is the truth which the 
Apostle here has in mind: That which may be known of God is made known to all men, 
also to natural man; or God Himself, insofar as He is capable of being known. This 
is manifest to them, in the hearts of men; for God Himself has manifested it to 
them, in that He has written into their hearts the knowledge of Himself, a notitia 
Dei (the knowledge of God). It is well to note that this natural revelation of 
God is designated with the expressions (potvepov and ecpavepwae » not with 
ouioHaAuuxeadat "to bring to light." 

The following sentence, v. 20, introduced with yap "for," serves again for 
the clarification of the foregoing statement. That revelation of God and all 
knowledge of God, which has been imparted to mankind, is mediated through the works 
of creation. The Apostle speaks of the "invisible essence of God," xa aopaxa auxou. . 
With the plural he points to the diversity of the divine essence, and emphasizes: 
xd aopaxa auxoD xa^opaxat "God’s invisible essence shall be seen." Ka§opav 
"to perceive" is only a strengthened opav "to see." That is an Oxymoron, which 
finds its explanation in the participle modifier onto xxocrems xoayou xous itounyaoo 
voouyeva "since the creation of the world being understood by the things being 
made." The invisible God is seen, in that He is observed in the works of creation. 

The expression onto xxoaews xoayou is a designation of time, like ait’ dpxhS xxtaecos , 
"from the beginning of the world" Mk 10:6; 13:19; 1 Pe 3:4, and and xaxaBoAns xoayou , 
"from the foundation of the world," Mt 25:34. The verb voeuv denotes an activity 
of the voDs , the reason, a mental perception or an inner observation. The in- 
visible essence of God is perceived inwardly, but insofar as this mental perception 
is mediated through the visible things of this world, one can also say that the 
invisible is seen. Since the world was created, man has before his eyes the ex- 
istence of the world, the works of creation. As he views and contemplates these 
he becomes aware of what lies on beyond the visible world, but what likewise has 
impressed itself on the visible world, even the invisible essence of God. One 
becomes aware of two aspects of the invisible God. First, His eternal power. 
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n d(6uos auTou Suvapua "His eternal power." ail, 60s from a eC "enduring always." 
When one observes the magnificent world, this is the first and foremost impressioi 
which one receives, that there is a God, who is exalted over world and time, and 
that the eternal God has created the ends of the earth (Cf. Is 40:28). The com- 
pleted work, Ttounpaxa , points back to the initial cause: the work praises its 
master. "The heavens declare the glory of God; and the firmament shows his 
handiwork"! i.e. it declares, that the hand of the Almighty has prepared them. 

On the other hand the visible world gives testimony of the deuoxns of God, -deboxris 
means divinity, and it points to the divine nature and to the incomparable greatness 
and majesty of God, magnif icentia Dei (splendour of God), peyaAepoxns xoO 0 eoO 
"majesty of God " (Luke 9:43). The concept deuoxns is more general and com- 
prehensive than the first, ri d£.6pos auxoO fiuvapus ; deuoxris is the epitome of 
divine perfection. Even now this visible world, with the splendor, the fullness, 
the riches, and the beauty of the creatures is a kind of reflection of the 6o?a , 
"glory" of the majestas (majesty ) of the invisible God. For the usefulness of 
all created things, as they serve mankind, points in particular to God's wisdom 
and goodness. Documentations of ancient heathen are expressed in the following. 
Aristotle's de mundo , c.6: iracr^ dvrytij cpuaeu yevopevos ot^ewppTos ait’ auxtov xuv 
epytov ftewpeuxas 6 0eo'£. 

Cicero de divina natura , II, 72: esse praestantem aliquam aeternamque naturam et 
earn suspiciendam admirandamque hominum generi , pulchritudo mundi ordoque rerum 
coelestium cogit confiteri . A naturalistic philosophy of the world, according to 
which the world is supposed to have come forth of itself or to have existed 
eternally, or according to which nature is supposed to have provided itself so richly 
and beautifully, is not only unscriptural but also unreasonable. 

This natural revelation of God, however, is intended to take away from mankind 
every excuse: e(s to euvau auxous dvaitoAoyrixous "so that they are without excuse." 
With the et£ only the purpose can be given, not the consequence. God made himself 
known to mankind in the works of creation. With that He has given them the im- 
pulse to stand before Him as His creatures. The invisible essence of God, which 
reflects itself in the visible world, is an inalienable possession of mankind. 
Precisely this truth men suppress and stifle through unrighteousness, as does mankind 
in general. All men are perverted and corrupted from their mother's womb. The 
Apostle has in mind all mankind, since the fall into sin. And so mankind can 
present nothing as an excuse when God shall epter into judgment with them against 
their godlessness and unrighteousness. Nothing on the day of judgment will serve 
for an excuse. There will be no appeal to the fact that they had not known better. 



It is basically wrong when modern theologians present the revelatio divina 
naturalis ( natural divinfe and the notitia Dei naturalis (the natural knowledge 
of God) as a ^ii?<i' a <f:f?’ 0 iS l eans of grace, which at least brings a few men to God or 
nearer to God. That contradicts the purpose of the natural revelation of God as 
presented here by the Apostle. Only those who are converted to God through another 
means, through the Word, and who recognized God from His Word, really utilize this 
natural revelation of God aright; they give this portion of truth room in their 
hearts, conduct, and life. 

1:21-23. 

After the Apostle had shown in vv. 19, 20 wherein the truth in v. 18 consists, 
he now discusses further how men suppress the truth and thereby establishes (the 
fact) that they are without excuse and are fallen under the wrath of God. The 
6lotl , "because" in v. 21, refers back to the immediately preceding, "so that 
they are without excuse." The participial clause yvovtes toO 0eou > 
we translate: "after" A.V.: "because that, when they knew." For the knowledge 
of God appears here as the prius (first), which goes before the conduct of man 
characterized in the following verbis f initis (finite words) . Still that is not to 
be understood as if men had then lost this knowledge. This truth is regarded as 
a continuing possession of man, as a possession of men of all times. It was said 
above: "that which may be known of God is manifest in them," cpavepov caxuv "• 

All men, who have the works of creation before their eyes, perceive from that also 
the invisible essence of God. Even the most depraved Gentiles know or still sur- 
mise something of the fact that there is a God and what God is all about. "Poly- 
theism bears its own judgment in itself because it constantly suppresses the idea 
of the one true God, which keeps emerging from its background." (Philippi). But 
now, although men have known God, still they do not praise and thank Him as God. 
They do not permit their conduct to be determined by such knowledge. "This revel- 
ation has not passed from the passive form into the active." (Godet). "This 
knowledge from the revelation of nature they have obtained, but only actu directo , 
(the act of direction) , insofar as they have given themselves to recognize this 
self-revelation of God objectively, the actus reflexus ? did not 

occur and they did not praise God." (Meyer). It behooved them, the truth urged 
them to honor and praise God as the Creator of all things and to thank Him as the 
Giver of every good and perfect gift. But this they have not done. Rather, they 
suppressed the truth, the better knowledge. The aorists oux (is 0eov e6o£ctv r| 

s 

nuxotpLOTTiaav "they glorified Him not as God, nor were thankful," point back to 
the beginning of this evil conduct of theirs. Thus they have always done, and 



thus they still do, therefore the present expressions xaxexovxojv , "who suppress," 
v. 18, and tcoloucjlv , "they do" v. 32. 

With the aAAa , "but" in v. 21b a contrast to the praise and thanks is intro- 
duced: "but became vain in their imaginations: eyaxaboidnoav ev xols 6baAoybayob£ 
auxSv . Here is described first of all the mental-moral condition into which 

they had fallen when they turned away from the living God. With the passive ex- 
, , became 

pressions eyaxabU)§noav , " worthless eoxoxbadnaav , "became darkened," 
eytopav^nooiv , "became fools" this condition is designated as a fate which has 
befallen them, while on the other hand it is their own fault that they cherish 
and protect such vain, foolish thoughts. They have become vain, empty in their 
thoughts, in that they have turned them to vain, empty, perishable things. With 
their senses and thoughts they have destroyed and lost themselves in the created 
things. Detached from God, the Creator, "the true reality," all creation is as 
a yaxabov "lacking truth." It is also to be considered that the expression 
SbaAoybayob is used in the New Testament only in the malo sensu (perception of 
wicked), as, for example, Mt 15:19; Lk 5:22; 24:38; as well as that yaxaba , 
yaxaboua^ab , saepe dicitur de idolis eorumque cultu et cultoribus , 2 Kgs 17:15; 

Jr 2:5. Bengel. "And their foolish heart was darkened." Acruvexos xapdba 
"foolish hearts" is a moral concept. As a auvbffiv "a*) person (cf. Mt 13:2 
Ro 3:11), is one who permits himself to be instructed and spoken to, aauvexos 
is one who has no intelligence, who accepts no understanding. Men have closed 
their heart, their souls to the light, which penetrates into them, have allowed 
no influence on their moral thoughts, feelings and desires, and thus their foolish 
hearts were darkened. This darkening only increases the natural ignorance and 
blindness (Eph 4:18). The twofold fact, that they have known God and still know 
Him, and on the other hand, that they are completely darkened, agree well with 
one another. Out of the works of creation streams of light have fallen into their 
heart. They know something concerning God and cannot withdraw themselves from 
this knowledge. However this light, this knowledge does not have the slightest 
effect upon their moral selves, on the agitations of their thoughts, the turn of 
their will, in that they continually suppress its effects. What they think and 
judge concerning God and divine things is all wrong and perverted, as they also 
have not the slightest desire and inclination to give to God what is God's. There 
is in them no spark of spiritual light. The Apostle himself explains the figura- 
tive speech concerning the darkening of their hearts, in that he adds in v. 22 
that they, in that they have presumed themselves to be wise, have become fools. 
With the darkening and foolishness they also began to think themselves wise. 
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Weiss here aptly draws attention to the fact "that the true wisdom, which stems 
from divine revelation, remains humbly conscious of its origin, while precisely 
where the real content of truth is lacking, the conceit of the self-contrived 
wisdom appears." 

The final and most disagreeable result of this vain mind, the darkening 
and foolishness of men, however, is that they "changed the glory of the uncor- 
ruptible God into an image made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and four- 
footed beasts, and creeping things." v. 23. In this sentence, which agrees not 
grammatically but logically to the qXXa in v. 21, there comes to a climax the 
opposite of the praise and thanks which men really owe to God. The epitome of the 
section w. 21-23 is: oux cis Qeov edoCaaav n rjUxapoa-rnociv aXX’ . . .x\XXa^a.v xnv 
6o£,av xoO atpbapTOU 0eoO ev oyopmpaTO eilxovos cpdotproO av-ftpantou "they glorified 
Him not as God, nor were thankful, but . . . they changed the glory of the in- 
corruptible God into an image made like corruptible man" etc. Instead of the 
true, living God men give honor to a self-conceived god, instead of to the Creator 
they give honor to the creature. The Apostle has previously described only the 
moral frame of mind out of which this horrible perversion of the truth came. For 
the most part interpreters have pointed the words r|AAa£av ev oyoLwyctTL etxovos, 
etc. to the fact that men have confounded the glory of God with the likeness of 
an image or with something that is like or similar to the image of a man or an 
animal. But then one of the two words, oyotwya or clmujv , would be superfluous, 
as also Weiss notes. Whatever is like an image is even itself an image. We take 
oyouwyot concretely, as it is used as a rule, as a thing which is similar to 
another, and clmovos as genitive of apposition. The similitude for which one 
substitutes God consists in an image of a man or an animal. Such a picture was 
meant to be a likeness, an image of the Godhead. Such an image was supposed to 
be a similitude, an image of the divinity. In their vain, dark and foolish thoughts 
men have changed God, of whom they still had an idea, into a creature. They altered 
the various divine attributes, of which the divine 6o?a "glory" consists, into 
human or animal characteristics and assigned them to various gods. They conceived 
of God as a mortal being or even as an animal, and honored Him under that form, 
in the image of a man or an animal. They finally idolized this image itself. The 
double designation of the idol worship recalls the human cultus of the Greeks and 
Romans, as well as the animal cultus of the Egyptians. At the same time the de- 
scription of heaten idolatry given here presents itself as a recollection of Ps 106:20, 
where it is said that "they changed their glory into the similitude of an ox that 
eateth grass." Dt 4:15ff. is an exact parallel to our passage. There the children 
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of Israel are called to remember that in the day when God spoke with them out 

of the fire from Mt. Horeb, they had seen no form, njmn- -F<J ^ ", of God, 

t : ^ 

therefore they should not corrupt themselves, not change God into a creature and 
prepare for themselves any graven image of a man or woman, or animal, or bird, 

or creeping thing, or fish. They should not worship any image of man or animal 

as a form or similitude of God. To be considered is what Philippi remarks on 
our verse: "Thus in our verse it can be pointed out at the same time, or it can 
still be noted, how man in the foolishness of the unnatural worship of God has 
turned upside down every original divinely established order, in that he himself, 
created according to the image of God, now transformed God according to his image, 
and, having set (Him) as the Lord of the animal world, degraded himself and became 
their worshipping servant." What the Apostle declares regarding the most horrible 
form of idolatry, the image cultus, self-evidently concerns also all finer forms 
of idolatry, such as the veneration of the sun, moon, and stars, or that of the 
powers of nature, concerns also the deification of the creature, as it is current 
in the present-day, so-called Christian world. 

In short, powerful statements the Apostle has characterized the aoePeta , 
the godlessness of men, and has shown how men through ungodliness suppress the 
truth. In the following he turns to the presentation of the other basic wrong, 
the aSuxuot , the unrighteousness. 

1:24-27. 

Here, in w. 24-27, the Apostle sets forth the other basic evil and vice of 
the Gentiles, the axa-dappLa , the uncleanness, here specially, as in 2 Cor 12:21; 
Ga 5:19, all sorts of sexual lewdness, "lewd filthiness." This belongs in the 
genus of a6uxda . But he does not coordinate the axadotpcrda , of the previously 
pictured ace^Eta , but expresses himself thus: "wherefore God also gave them up 
to uncleanness" Auo xotu itapedtoHev autous 6 0eos els axadapadav . Therefore, 
because of their godlessness and idolatry, God, in agreement with their conduct, 
has also delivered men to uncleanness. Uncleanness here appears as a punishment 
of godlessness and as a divine judgment. God punishes sin with sin. Of this the 
world also has some awareness. "That is the curse of the evil deed, that it must 
produce continued evil." To the rapedtoxev d 0£O£ Calov remarks: Tradite sunt 
a dep non effective , nec solum permissive , nec tantum ex 3axuxcos , " 
sed dexaoTtxws " " et judicialiter . As true as this is, still the 

itapedwxev is not sufficiently explained. The concept of punishment and judgment 

already lies in the 6 lo xad . The question is: Which special punitive judgment, 
which special act of God is meant by the "giving them up to uncleanness"? - a 
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question concerning which one finds little information in the commentaries. When, 
for example, Hofmann and Meyer explain this expression, that God permits the inner 
connection between sin and punishment to come to full reality, of which nothing 
is really said. On the other hand, when Luthardt advances the opinion that God 
works this especial form of sin, then too much is said, in that God works no evil 
at all. In order to understand the meaning of the Apostle, we must above all take 
into consideration the modifier ev tools etcl SupCciLS twv xapStwv auxuv "Through 
the lusts of their own hearts," in which they were engrossed, which they cherished 
and protected. God had given the Gentiles into uncleanness, into all the works 
of the flesh, in which the evil desires became deeds. Philippi remarks correctly: 

"The grasping and nourishing of sinful desires in their hearts, which had been 

established with the falling away from God and the "idolatrous surrender" of the 
creatures, is thus presented as their own act; on the other hand, the outbreak of 

these desires into disgraceful depravity, is a divine, punitive judgment. But 

wherein does this divine arrangement consist? First of all, God still has His 
work in fallen man, God also still holds sinful man with His Spirit, at least out- 
wardly, in discipline and bounds, and instills in him fear and terror of sin. God 
warns one who hatches up evil plans against the actual sin, as He warned Cain 
before he became a murderer. He admonishes the conscience, lays all sorts of 
hindrances in the way of evil intentions, and thus seeks to check the outbreak or 
still the most horrible outbreaks of the evil desires of the heart. But when man 
despises all these divine admonitions and the godlessness increases, then God 
takes away His Spirit, then Gdd withdraws all these bounds and hindrances, and 
gives up and delivers the godless man completely over to sin, so that nothing any 
longer stands in the way of the satisfaction of his desires. And so, in this 
sense, God has abandoned the Gentiles to uncleanness, as punishment for their 
godlessness, so that now without any restraint, boldly and unhindered, they satisfy 
their evil lust , so that the evil desires of their hearts work themselves out un- 
checked in every possible uncleanness and unchastity. "He has positively withdrawn 
His hand; He has ceased holding back the boat, which is carried away by the stream." 
(Godet). Ancient commentators, like Chrysostum and Theophylact, clarify the matter 
which is dealt with here by the example of a captain, who deserts his soldiers in 
battle and thereby abandons them to the enemy, or of a physician, who gives up a 
disobedient patient and has nothing more to do with him. That which the Apostle 
attests here does not contradict what he writes in Eph 4:19, namely, that the 
Gentiles have given themselves over to lasciviousness for the exercising of all 
uncleanness. (ectuxous uapebwxav ). That the Gentiles have surrendered themselves 
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willfully to the service of uncleanness does not exclude the fact that God has 
given them into the same. God has delivered them over to their own perverted 
mind and will. Moreover, that which Paul describes in here regarding the destiny 
which has befallen the Gentiles , even if it calls to mind the description of the 
obduracy in Ro 9-11, still is something entirely different from the real judgment 
of obduracy. The latter befalls the unbelievers, who have not been obedient to 
the Gospel of Christ, while here (chapter 1) it deals in the context of the op- 
position against the natural revelation of God, which does not exclude the later 
revelation of God in the Gospel. 

The infinitive clause xoG axLyaejeobat" dishonor" etc. , added to the principal 
clause aUToOs 6 0eos ei-s dxabapatav God to immortality, does not serve as a mod- 
ifier of the expression ets ctHabapatav , for that is an independent concept, 
which needs no supplement; it rather gives the purpose of this act of God. The 
correct reading, also adopted by Hofmann and Weiss, can be xou axupaSeabou, xa awyaxct 

, , ■) < s 

auxwv ev autous •> jj odr £.V , "in oneself" the latter 

especially not in the meaning of aXXriXous , "each other," which also in v. 27 
ev eauxofcs does not signify. It is to be translated thus: 

A. V. : "to dishonor their own bodies between themselves. "’Ax opaSecrbou, , 
which is never used in the middle, fits here as a passive. Through the vice of 
unchastity the bodies of men are dishonored and shamed. And certainly in them- 
selves, ev auxots , like auxGSv , refers to the persons who are under discussion. 

The body appears here, as in 1 Th 4:4, as something which the human being, as the 
human I, has upon itself. With this body man himself is shamed, the unchastity 
takes away from him all the honor which he has as a creature of God. At this 
God aimed when He abandoned man to uncleanness. Because of their godlessness He 
would punish them by this, that He abandoned their bodies to shame and so robbed 
them of their created honor. 

In v. 25 the Apostle returns to the motive, which determined the action of 
God mentioned in v. 24, in that he continues: "who changed the truth of God into 
a lie." The relative pronoun, o'txuves , "who", quippe qui , contains a causal 
statement. After the nexus between godlessness and uncleanness had already been 
shown in v. 24 with 6uo xat , now the congruence between sin and punishment is 
brought out. ”H aXnbeoa xou 0eoO "the truth of God" is, as r| dXqbeLa in v. 18, 
the truth which is God Himself, the true God (1 Th 1:9). To (J>e06os designates 
xoug 4 j£uSeEs Oeoos , as also in the Hebrew , "the lie," serves for the 

M I 

designation of the idols (Is 44:20; Jr 3:10; 13:25). Men have exchanged the true 
1 iving God with the idols, which are falsely called gods. Pro vero Deo sumserunt 
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imaginarios (Grotius) . And "worshipped and served the creature more than the 
Creator." The eaeftaadriaoiv concerns the inward veneration in the mind the 
eAaxpeuaav points to the outward service, cultus, and sacrifice. Poor foolish 
mankind turned their whole heart and all their powers to their idols. They serve 
the creature, the Kttats , uapa tov MTtaavta , itapa as in Lk 18:11, in the 
exclusive sense, praeterito or neglecto creatore , passing by the Creator. They 
honor creature and not the Creator, - who alone deserves praise, honor, and 
veneration, "who is blessed forever. Amen." Thus the Apostle cries out in holy 
exultation of spirit, in that he enters into the fray for the honor of his God 
and Creator. Idolatry or deification of a creature is an abomination over which 
all righteous Christians, who know, fear and love God, correctly become angry 
and enraged. Thus men have also shamed God, in that they have degraded Him to a 
creature, and that avenges itself now by the fact that according to the judgment 
of God they shame themselves, their own bodies. Whoever takes away the honor due 
God, the Creator, loses and destroys thereby his own honor, his human honor, and 
sinks down to the level of an animal. 

The following sentence in w. 26-27 runs parallel to vv. 24-25. It is stated 
again in v. 26: "for this cause God gave them up", namely, because of their 
idolatry, which had been mentioned in v. 25. Still instead of eils a>ictftopaCav 
the Apostle now uses a stronger expression, namely, etg na§ri atuyuas " " 

God has given them shameful passions, which enslaved and ruled them. What kind 
of passions are meant is explained in the following, w. 26b. 27. After the Apostle 
had previously spoken in general of the vice of unchastity, he now names a special 
species (kinds) of the same, the most horrible, offensive form of sensual uncleanness, 
as it was prevalent at his time especially in the Roman world. Their women, who 
are by nature designated as hriAstau , have exchanged the natural use of their 
sex for an unnatural one, in that women commit prostitution with women. In like 
manner, however, even the men - oil apaeves is likewise a designation of nature - 
have left the natural use of the women, have burned in their desire for one another, 
and men commit on men the known shame, tnv aaxpyocnjvnv "shameless deed." Men and 
women have denied the natural relationship of the two sexes to one another, which 
had been established by creation and upon which the continuation of the human race 
depends, and turned the act of corresponding to that into an unnatural act. Fleshly 
lusts, when they have free rein, finally degenerate into the grossest monstrosities. 
With such unnatural lewdness, under which they were enslaved, men only received the 
due reward, which they deserve according to God's righteous recompense, T riv avtuybaSlav 
"the penalty", pv c6e l . This is the corresponding punishment for their 
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error, TtAcivn , that they have wandered away from God to the idols. Such perversion 
of the truth avenges itself on them. Idolatry as it is portrayed in v. 25, is 
not only a desecration of God, but also a horrible monstrosity. The boundary 
line between Creator and creature is completely shifted when the honor is taken 
away from the Creator and placed upon the creature. And on such unnaturalness 
in the religious area there follows, according to God's judgment unnaturalness in 
the moral area so that the creative difference between man and woman, which concerns 
the sexual is completely done away with, so that men and women are likewise com- 
pletely divested of their nature. 

1:28-32 


With Kao in v. 28 the Apostle introduces a new guilt of men, which again 
at the same time appears as a punishment inflicted upon them by God. Kao xa§55s 
ouh eSoxtyaaav tov 0eov e'xetv ev etowmaeL , TtapeSioxev au-roOg 6 0eos eiLs afioxuyov voOv. 

"And just as they did not try to recognize God, God, God abandoned them, 
to a worthless mind." Aoxtya^evv means "prove, test, try," and then, as here 
and otherwise, e.g., 1 Th 2:4, "vouchsafe, value," "consider worthy." This cor- 
responds to dfioxuyos , from fiexoyau , "not acceptable," "objectionable," "worthless, 
contemptible." (Cf. 1 Cor 9:27). NoOg is as much as "mind," "conviction"; it 
designates first of all the inner ability, "that by virtue of which man thinks 
and decides of himself, the thinking and willing in himself is his voOg •" 

Delitzsch; but then also, as here and, for example, in 1 Cor 1:10; 2:16, the con- 
crete thinking and willing as a skill, a certain direction of thought and will, 
the condition of the mind, attitude. Thus men have not considered God worthy of 
acknowledging him, exelv ev eTtLyvmoeu • God had given Himself to be known by 
them, they have known God, but the knowledge did not come to an inner possession. 

They have not made this knowledge their own subjectively, have not put it to use, 
have not considered it worth the trouble. And the punishment now corresponds to 
this sin. Just as they have not considered it worthy to acknowledge God, just as 
they have rejected God and the knowledge of God, so has God abandoned them to a 
worthless, reprobate mind, so that they now freely and unhindered conform to this 
perverted attitude, so that, as the epexegetical infinitive clause itotELV xd yn 
xaSyxovxa states, they now do what is not (yy) becoming according to their own 
judgment. With the knowledge of God there is also planted in the heart of man by 


nature a knowledge of good and evil; but also this moral knowledge men deny with 
their attitude and with their activity. But as the following shows, the Apostle 
has in mind here a special form of wrongdoing. There follow in vv. 29-31 only 
accusatives of participles, substantives, and adjectives, which belong to the 




subject, to be supplied, thus to auto's , the subject of holeuv "to do” in v. 

28. Paul describes the persons who do that which is not fitting, and exactly so, 
that he characterizes them according to their objectionable mind and activity. 

The common fact in the transgressions enumerated in the following index of sins 
is that thereby the neighbor is harmed, the love of the neighbor is abandoned. 

We can differentiate four groups of modifiers of auxous • The first two groups 
are introduced by ueicXripwpevous "being filled” and yeoxous "full of." Men are 
full of every evil, there are not only isolated mistakes and vices, which adhere 
to them from the top of their head to their feet; there is nothing whole in them. 
Philippi correctly recalls the dictum of Seneca, de ira ( II, 

8, with which he begins the description of the moral depravity of his time: Omnia 
sceleribus ac vitiis plena sunt . The first series we read with Lachmann according 
to good authorities: iteuXripwMEvous xdaij aSLXua , "being filled with all un- 
righteousness," xaxua , "malice," itovripta , "wickedness," nXeoveSoqi , "covetous- 
ness." The reading xopveoqi , "fornication," which simply does not fit in this 
connection, is not genuine in any case and is really written as a mistake from 
Ttovnpuqi . Mankind is filled with all kinds of unrighteousness. ’A6txua , here 
in the narrow sense, infraction of the rights of the neighbor, denial of righteous- 
ness which one owes to a neighbor (suum cuique )^ includes under it 

all the separate transgressions mentioned in the following. But also the two 
substantives immediately following, xaxua and itovnptty » are still general concepts. 

We translate xaxos and itovripog into English somewhat with "evil" and "bad." Much 
has been written and conjectured concerning the differentiation of these two des- 
ignations. Yet the idiom of the New Testament, as Weiss correctly calls our at- 
tention to the fact, suggests no certain difference. Only the following consideration 

could stand the test. Kaxos is the nearest contrast dya^os "good" or xaXos 
xaxua 

"good or useful," is the opposite of apETri \ itovqpos , tovnpta is the designation 
of the most intensive wickedness, therefore the devil is always called 6 xovripog 
"the wicked one." In the sense of moral wickedness, and depravity in general 
xaxua and itovripta are connected in 1 Cor 5,8. However, both concepts also 
specially designate the evil, wicked disposition over against the neighbor; thus 
xaxta (Eph 4:31; Col 3:8; Tt 3:3; 1 Pe 2:1; Jas 1:21; rovripua , Mk 7:22; Lk 11:39; 

Mt 22:18). And in this latter meaning both are found together in our passage; we 
translate, in that we maintain a gradatio , (A.V. : "wickedness"), and 

"malice," or "deceit." The itXeoveCta , "covetousness," which inconsiderately 
seeks its own advantage, to the disadvantage of the neighbor, appears also otherwise. 
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for example, Eph 5:3; 1 Th 4:3-5, together with the dxaSctpata "immorality" as 
a basic vice of the Gentiles. In the second series there now follow special vice? 
individual demonstrations of unrighteousness and wickedness, and certainly such 
which flow from avarice, covetousness: yeaxous ,cp§6vov, tpovou , etilSos, 6oAou, xaxoriSeuas , 
"full of envy, murder, debate, deceit, malignity." Envy does not grant to another 
his own and often leads to the point that one puts him aside; or, if it does not 
come that far, then one begins debate and strife with him over what is mine or thine, 
or strives with deceit and malignity, in an indirect way, to do him injury. Kaxori- 
Sexa means really mo rum perversitas ^ "evil character," then 

especially tricky and malicious nature. A third series of transgressions against 
the second table of the Law begins with the words <l>L§upLaxds , xaxaAaAous , 

"whisperer," "tell-tale," and "slanderer." Men harm one another not only in body 
and life, property and goods, but also in their reputation. Closely bound together 
with one another are the three nouns ugptaxds , uitepn<pdvous , aAa^ovas • The 
ugptaxris is a wicked person, who in his arrogance treats his neighbor disgracefully, 
and mean. The uitepqtpavos is one who raises his ego above all others and looks 
down disdainfully upon all others. The dAa^div , vaniloquus , gloriosus , 

is one who makes a parade of his own imaginary merits and deserts 
and will have nothing to do with another one. Such deep despising of one’s felloe 
man, as if he were not our equal, such degradation of his person, is the most shameful 
thing that one can do to him. And such pride is an especial abomination before God. 
Therefore the Apostle here particularly draws attention to the fact that people of 
this stamp are hateful to God. For fteoaxuyeCs , "haters of God," which has only 
a passive meaning cannot mean osores Dei , is unsuitable to take an in- 

dependent position in this index of sins and therefore must be connected as a pre- 
ceding attribute with the following expressions. Men who are hateful to God and 
wicked, are transgressors, etc. And finally Paul calls them ecpeupexas xaxffiv 
"contrivers of evil." They are inventive, designing in evil; they always devise 
new tricks and schemes, which one cannot fully enumerate, to do injury to their 
fellowmen. A fourth series contains adjectives beginning with a privativum } 
which further describes the objectionable disposition and the 
immoral action of men from the negative side. These are disobedient to parents, 
dauvexot , imprudent, will not let themselves be told anything, dauvftexob , un- 
sociable, aaxopYOL , loveless, suppress all natural affections of love, aveAeriyoves , 
unmerciful, insensible to the needs of their fellowmen. In short, they deny all 
reverance, all human feeling and sympathy, and have become true monsters. Just 
because they did not let God be their God. Only where God is acknowledged, feared, 
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and loved, will true humanity be found. 

That God has abandoned men into a contemptible, objectionable way of thinking 
is proven by the special fact, which is introduced in v. 32 with o'ltuves "who" 
and is joined with the foregoing description of morals. Men have known the legal 
demand, the judgment of God, to fioKaiwya tou 0eoO . With the knowledge of God 
at the same time that which is right according to God's will and determination for 
the conduct of men over against one another has been inscribed in the heart. As 

God is righeous, just and benevolent over against men, His creatures, so should 

/ 

mankind show righteousness and love over against their equals. That they know very 
well, eicLYVovres , and know also that "they which commit such things are worthy 
of death," that all who perform the previously mentioned evil works are not 
worthy of living. Because they destroy the peaceful living together of men with 
their evil activity and put an end to the continuation of the human race, as far 
as they are concerned, therefore they have no right to existence upon earth. Such 
knowledge manifests itself, for example, in the heathen myths, concerning the 
vengeance of the gods, who suddenly snatch away the evildoers, or concerning the 
punishment of the evil in Hades. The Apostle transposes the confused heathen ideas 
into the adequate truth, in that he speaks of death, temporal death, which, however, 
for sinful man is only the gateway to eternal death. It is entirely beside the 
point to think here with Hofmann of the death penalty to be carried out by the 
government. But now, even though men know that, they still do the opposite to 
that which is right, and not only that, but - and this is an intensification - they 
give approval, auveufioxoOcTL , to those who as it were make a profession of those 
evil deeds toCs Ttpaoaouai, . Thereby they show their pleasure in things which ac- 
cording to their own judgment are transgressions worthy of death. Very correctly 
several commentators here refer to the theoretical defense of "Paederastie, " 
vengeance, and other vices in the writings of ancient heathen philosophers. Peius 

est auveudoxsLv ; nam qui malum patrat , sua sibi cupiditate abducitur etc ; sed qui 

auveufioxeu , corde et ore , malitiae fructum habet ipsam malitiam , eaque pascitur , 
et suum reatum alieno cumalat aliosque in peccando inflammat . Pejor est , qui et 
se et alios , quam qui se unum perimit . Bengel. 

The Apostle has carried through from all points of view the theme of the section, 

w. 18-32, which had been introduced in v. 18. He has pointed to the three basic 

wrongs of humanity, of heathenism. Men have robbed God of His glory and conferred 
it upon the creatures. They serve uncleanness and unchastity, shame their own and 
one another's bodies, in that they pervert the natural relationship of man to 
woman. They deny all righteousness and love over against their fellowmen. And 
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the two latter transgressions, which are included under the concept a6 lm Co. 
"unrighteousness" in the wider sense, are the result and punishment of the first 
concept, aoegeua "impiety." And in that they suppress the truth through god- 
lessness and unrighteousness, which has become manifest to them, they are in- 
excusable and the children of wrath. But it is well to consider that in this 
manner the Apostle does not only portray barbarism; no, he describes here the 
world which he has before his eyes, the Roman-Greek world of culture. The high 
degree of culture which the world had attained in his day contained in itself 
such a deep moral corruption. With all the outward splendor and brilliance 
everything was inwardly rotten and foul, full of decay and the smell of death. 

In the foregoing section Paul speaks of man in general, of natural mankind 
which is estranged from God. Therefore this moral description of his applies 
also to the generation of our day. One cannot better characterize the religious- 
moral condition of the world, which we have before our eyes, and especially of 
the civilized world, than with these words of the Apostle. It is an idolatrous 
generation, a generation forgetful of God, which dwells here upon the earth. Who 
still thanks God for His goodness, to which he owes life and well-being? The 
religion, that is, the pseudo-religion of the world is the deification of the 
creature. The world idolizes its great ones, its heroes. They idolize themselve 
their own power, wisdom, ability, their own accomplishments and achievements. Even 
the philosophical opinion of God and the veneration of God is nothing else than 
the transformation of God into the image of a weak, mortal man. Man measures God 
and divine things according to human standards. The generation of this time is 
an adulterous generation. That whereon the world feeds and indulges itself is the 
desire of the flesh, the lust of the eye, shame and uncleanness. The fleshly 
desires of lustful men are no longer satisfied by common whoredom, but yearn for 
extraordinary, refined desire and satisfaction. The unnaturalness, the unnatural 
unchastity has only taken on a different form and manner than at the time of the 
Apostle. It is a murderous generation among whom we live. Avarice, insatiable 
greed, which knows no consideration (of others), is the mainspring of business life. 
There is no "live and let live." Everyone seeks to rise in the world, by ruining 
and trampling others. It is vain scorn and derision when the world writes humani- 
tarianism and general love of mankind upon its banner. And this stream of corruption 
flows irresistibly onward. One can no longer check and hinder this disgraceful 
state of affairs. All attempts at reform are a blow on the water. Mankind is 
bound to unrighteousness as with iron chains. Where does it come from? It is a 
judgment which holds sway over the actions and movements of the children of men. 
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God has given them over to this perverted mind. The consciousness of God and 
morality are still not completely extinguished in this degenerate generation. One 
still perceives voices which bear witness of what is right before God and man. 

But what there is still present of truth serves only to call for the opposition, 
to prod man on to do the opposite of what is right. And therefore men have no 
excuse. And so the world pushes on irresistibly to the abyss, to the day of the 
wrath and righteous judgment of God. 

Finally we can put together the content of this first doctrinal presentation 
of our Letter, 1:18-32, in the following summary: 

God' s wrath from heaven is manifest over all the ungodlessness and unrighteous- 
ness of mankind, who have denied the true, living God, who has given Himself to 
be known by them, and therefore according to God's righteous judgment they shame 
their own bodies in horrible unchastity and do harm and shame to one another, 
who sin and do wrong against their own nature, against their own feelings and 
better consciences, and therefore they have no excuse. 




CHAPTER 2 


Chapter 2:1-5 Correct Judgment in Itself Does Not Excuse, 

But Only Increases the Guilt 

The Apostle has uncovered the deep moral depravity of the heathen world. Now 
he takes one man out of the multitude and says to him: "Therefore you are without 
excuse, 0 man." This one man, as the addition nas 6 xpuvwv , "whosoever thou 
art that judgest," shows, represents an entire class of men. With such men who 
make a Profession of Judging the Apostle now enters into judgment. They judge and 
pass judgment on others and take credit for their own superiority. These people 
with whom Paul deals here criticize and judge others because of their evil works. 
But a man who condemns another is without excuse, as 1:20 has shown. With the 

, "therefore," the Apostle points back to the immediately preceding expres- 
sion, 1:32. There it was emphasized that men, even though they know the legal 
statute of God, still commit the previously mentioned evil things; yes, they even 
give approval to the evildoers. Whoever sins and commits a crime against better 
knowledge and conscience has no excuse. Therefore each one is inexcusable who 
judges another. In what respect this is so is explained by the two following 
statements which are introduced by yap . "For in that you judge another, you con- 
demn yourself; for you who judge practice the same things." We take the ev $ 
in the sense of | v xouxo » oxu > not in the sense of £\> xouxij) , ev <j> , "in 
this in which," for then one would expect the plural ots corresponding to the 
following xa auxa , "the same things." Such a man who judges against another, 
judges himself, because he himself commits the very thing which he criticizes in 
another. So he has no excuse in that by his action he not only denies his own 
better knowledge, but the moral judgment which he has expressly declared is 
against himself. The Apostle differentiates between three classes of unrighteous. 
The one serves uncleanness and unrighteousness, with injury to his conscience. 

He does not think of excusing and justifying his evil deeds. The second group 
does the same, but these defend, gloss over, and even praise what they well know 
is objectionable and worthy of death (1:32). But there is still a third class of 
men who criticize and judge evil, but only in others, not in themselves. They 
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themselves boldly do that for which they criticize and reproach others, and 
therewith they appease their conscience; they still possess and express the right- 
eous judgment. Of these the third class are the worst (2:1). One could here 
raise the question, whether such deluded men really exist. Yes, the Apostle's 
portrayal of morals corresponds exactly to the facts. Such foul, sanctimonious 
moralists still judge; they fly into a fit of anger over others while they are 
guilty themselves. So perverted is the human heart that it convinces itself and 
finally also believes that the correct knowledge, speech, and judgment make up 
for and make good the perverted behavior. Of this kind are mostly people whom 
the world admires and highly praises as heroes of virtue and prophets of morality. 

As in the previous section the two points were called to our attention, that 
mankind is without excuse and that it has fallen under wrath, so here also to 
the avcntoXoyriTos eo , "y° u are without excuse," there is added the reference 
to the future judgment. Thus the Apostle testifies in the name of all Christians. 
"And we know that the judgment of God rightly falls upon those who practice such 

"t - 

things." In any case 6e , which is to be taken as the metabatic de , and^ Y ap > * s 
the better reading. To xpL.ua toO 0eoO is the final, deciding judgment of God, 
which God delivers on the day of judgment, according to the context (v. 5). This 
judgment passes upon those who commit the evil things which are enumerated in the 
preceding section. Whoever does evil shall be under God's judgment, even though 
he criticizes the evil in others. The modifier nata dAn&euxv » that is, "according 
to the truth," is similar to £ v dtAqSeu* (Mt 22:16); £ v *. dAqSet,as ^ 12:14 )> not 
"according to the measure of truth," and it strengthens this expression and stands 
against an erroneous presentation of man, with which the Apostle proceeds in the 
following. 

"And do you suppose this, 0 man, when you pass judgment upon those who practice 
such things and do the same yourself, that you will escape the judgment of God?" 

(v. 3). With , the delusion of the men who judge these things is placed over 
against the previously expressed apostolic statement. The verb XoyL.i;eodat 
means really censere , "judge," but then also, as here, opinare , "think, suppose." 
Every moralizer presumes that he for his own person - the au is stressed - shall 
escape the condemning judgment of God, and that God shall guard him from the 
future wrath. But now the Apostle places the question before him and thereby appeals 
to his conscience: Do you really think that? Does this thought of yours stand the 
test? It should not be too difficult to recognize that this is a vain hope, that 
one cannot stand bofore God with such a glaring contradiction between speech and 
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With an q , which is common in a double question, the Apostle in v. 4 intro- 
duces a second question and thereby encounters another perverted notion. "Or do 
you think lightly of the riches of His kindness and forbearance and patience, 
not knowing that the kindness of God leads you to repentance?" The persons with 
whom Paul deals here appeal somewhat to the fact that for the present it still 
goes well with them and from that they draw the conclusion that God has nothing 
against them. Yes, in time God certainly shows to sinners the richness of His 
goodness, overwhelms them with benefits of all kinds. He causes His sun to rise 
daily on the good and the evil and permits rain to fall on the just and the unjust. 
And He is patient and longsuf f ering above measure, endures (dvoxns) 
the offenses which men commit against Him, and postpones the punishment. But what 
is God's purpose in this goodness? It leads the sinner to repentance, ets pexci- 
voiav ere ayeu, "He leads you to repentance." That really takes place a parte Dei 
(from God's side). As the truth which was manifested in the works of creation 
urges and obligates men to give God the honor and to live to His pleasure, so the 
rich kindness of God, which sinful men enjoy in this time of divine forbearance 
and longsuf f ering , includes in itself the constraint and the impulse to repentance. 
Still, how do men, and namely mankind in general, accept such favor of God? As 
they suppress the truth by unrighteousness, they fail to appreciate, dyvoetv (to 
be unaware), they would know nothing of the fact that the goodness of God leads 
them to repentance. They despise the riches of the divine goodness, forbearance 
and longsuf f ering , forcefully stifle the impression which God's favors make upon 
the heart and conscience. Thus finally the experience of the divine goodness must 
serve for the purpose of making men inexcusable. Only those who have led to re- 
pentance and are really converted by the one means of grace and salvation, through 
God's Word and Spirit, have their hearts opened to the sunshine of divine goodness 
and love with which they are surrounded. They accept the patience and longsuf fering 
of God truly for their own improvement, for the salvation of their souls. In par- 
ticular, however, such a man who judges others but not himself proves himself to 
be a despiser of the divine goodness, patience, and longsuf fering. And now the 
Apostle questions him, and even this question is an appeal to his conscience. How? 
You despise the riches of the divine goodness, etc.? You dare to defy the great, 
all-bountiful, patient, longsuf fering God? 

With an affirmative statement he concludes his description of the man who 
judges: "But because of your stubbornness and unrepentant heart you are storing 
up wrath for yourself in the day of wrath and revelation of the righteous judgment 
of God" (v. 5). The man who himself does the evil which he criticizes in others. 
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"neither lets himself be frightened by the judgment of God, which threatens in 
the future, nor be moved by God's goodness, which he experiences in the present" 

- • V 

(Hofmann). Instead of repenting, he much rather ( 6e ) heaps up for himself 
wrath, according to the stubbornness and hardness of his heart ( oxAripoxrixa ), 
and thus rejects every effect of the goodness of God. He heaps sin upon sin, 
misuses the right gifts of the divine goodness for the satisfaction of his fleshly 
lusts, spends the time of divine patience and longsuf f ering for evil-doing, and 
in this manner heaps wrath upon himself. While God shows him the riches of His 
goodness, forbearance, and longsuf f ering, he gathers for himself an evil treasure 
of wrath ( ) . This wrath bursts upon him when God's goodness gives 

place to wrath on the day when the righteous judgment of God shall be revealed 
to all men. 

Summary of this section, 2:1-5: Those who not only sin against better 
knowledge, but even judge others and still do the same things which they criticize 
in others , are inexcusable above others and shall least of all escape the future 
wrath . 


2:6-16 The Impartial Judgment of God 

2 : 6-10 

"Who will render to every man according to his deeds" (v. 6). Precisely in 
this section God’s righteousness shows itself in judgment. Paul loves to join 
a self-evident, important thought to the foregoing statement by means of a rel- 
ative. We can also translate thus: "And He, namely God, shall render to every 
man according to his deeds." This statement is carried out further in utramque 
partem (in both directions), i.e., toward the good and the evil works. It reads 
in v. 7 : tols pev xa§ ’ uropovrjv epyou ayaAoO 6o£av xat, xuppv xau acp^apauav 
?iycouab Cwriv aildivcov , "to those who by perseverance in doing good seek for glory 
and honor and immortality, eternal life." The predicate dito6d)0£L , "he will 
render," self-evidently applies also to this modifier in v. 6. But the question 
is : Which one or which ones of the accusatives designated here belong to this 
predicate as object? The preceding words are variously construed by the expositors. 
Most of them (e.g. Meyer, Weiss, Philippi, Godet, Luthardt and also some ancient 
ones) take toes ?r)To0auas one expression and then, letting £u)riv auuivtov depend 
on ctTtoSwaeL , translate thus: "those who in good works patiently strive for 
glory, honor, and the incorruptible life He will reward with eternal life." And 
as in the parallel statment in v. 10 6oxa xat x bpri-xau-etprivr) » ”s lor y and honor 
and peace," so evidently here in v. 7 6o X a xau xpprt nai doSapata serves to 
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designate that which shall fall to man's lot from God on that day. And xa %' 
uitoyovriv epyoO dyaSoO corresponds obviously to the xaxa xa epya auxoO , "ac- 
cording to his deeds," v. 6, and thus designates the standard of the divine 
reward, not the norm of the human striving. One can hardly imagine how the 
striving for eternal life should be ruled through works. The latter argument 
also speaks against the combination ofxad’ uitoyovriv epyou ayaSoO in itself 
alone with xoos yev , as is advocated by Bengel and others, in the sense of "those 
who are characterized by perseverance in good works." The connection of the 
article with a substantive ruled by xaxa is otherwise demonstrable. The Greek 
may say oil e£, epytov , "those who are of works," but not oil xaxa epya , "those 
who are according to works," and the like. Therefore with Hofmann we take 
xots yev as an independent expression, 6oxav xat xyyyv xau atpSapcnlav 

as object to ditofiwaee , Cuipv auwvtou as object to £nxo0ou > and understand the 
Apostolic statement thus: God shall recompense one with glory and honor and in- 
corruptible life in conformity with their perseverance in good works, in that they 
seek eternal life. That no simple xous 6e v. 8, corresponds to the xotg yev v - 7, 
does not stand in the way of this explanation, since the reverse side in v. 8 is 

formulated in an entirely different manner. And if the last words, ^nxoOai, Cwnv 
» / 

auuwuoU , give a passive sense, then one cannot say that they tediously hobble 
along behind our interpretation. Thus God, who on that day shall reward everyone 
according to his works , shall recompense good to the individuals according to 
their good works. Meanwhile, Paul does not write xax ’ epya ayaha > "according to 
good works," but xa$’ uitoyovriv epyou ayadoO , in that with the singular he 
designates the collective uniform works of life as a good work. He draws attention 
to the fact that those concerned continue in good works to the end. In conformity 
with such good works God shall in the future acknowledge them and give to them 
6oxav , "glory"; the righteous shall shine as the sun in the Kingdom of their 
Father, Mt 13:43; xeynv , "honor," we shall rule with Christ, Tm 2:12; incorruptible 
essence, the pure, unspotted and therefore unfading and incorruptible possession 
of the future world (cf. 1 Pe 1:14). Those are three leading features of eternal 
life. The people under discussion here seek eternal life, and earnestly strive 
to become blessed, as is proven by their zeal in doing good. Thus they also finally 
find what they are seeking. The adverse, concerning those who do evil, the Apostle 
does not introduce into the structure of the previous sentence (w. 6-7) , but 
gives that in an independent treatment in that he continues: xous 6e iz, eitu^euas 
xai aitet^oOay yev xy dXn^euqi, iteu$oyevous 6e xij a 6 lxl^ Suyos xai opyri. 
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"but to those who are selfishly ambitious, and do not obey the truth, but obey 
unrighteousness, wrath, and indignation" (v. 8). O'y eg eituSeuas > to t> e sure, 
is a genuine Greek manner of speech, corresponding to 6 ex Ttuaxews, oil, ex itepu- 
xoyns, p l. ex voyou , "one who has faith," "those of the circumcision," "those 
who are of the Law" (Ro 3:26; 4:12-14). Those are meant whose moral disposition 
and frame of mind flow from the eit (,$ eta. . ’Ety^eea is derived from Eitt%os > 

"wage earner," and means greed or bribery. It also means more generally, self- 
interest, selfishness, wilfullness, not however, as it is commonly understood, 
factionalism or spirit of intrigue and love of dispute. In his dictionary of 
New Testament Greek Grammar has proven this from the profane Greek use of language. 
The more general meaning fits also in all the New Testament passages in which the 
word is found, Ga 5:20; 2 Cor 12:20; Php 1:16; Jas 3:14.16. In our passage 
oil, eg eitb'deL.as are these self-willed ones, who everywhere "prove their evil Ego" 
(Hofmann) , and who therefore do not obey the truth which is contrary to their 
perverted self, but much rather obey the unrighteousness which is inwardly like 
them and is therefore agreeable. Here the truth in the moral sphere is meant 
similarly as in Eph 4:21; 6:14, that which is the Law and God’s will regarding 
the conduct of man. To those who are thus minded and disposed and thus sdrve un- 
righteousness fury and wrath shall be shown on that day: > "act of boilin i 

up," excandescentia , strengthens the concept opyot . 

The double recompense is repeated in vv. 9.10, only in an inverted, "chiastic" 
order. "Tribulation and distress for every soul of man who does evil." The fury 
and wrath of God brings upon the evildoer "Truebsal und Angst" (affliction and 
anxiety), as Luther has well translated into the German, really "Drangsal und 
Bedraengnis" (oppression and distress). The aievox^pLa is the most extreme degree 
of BAt<Hs, as one sees from 2 Cor 4:8: ev tuxvtl, dAugoyevot, aAA’ ou oxev- 
oxojpouyevoy "we are troubled on every side, yet not distressed." The godless do 
not know what to do on the day of judgment; they do not know where to go in or out. 
"Whither shall I flee?" Both, §At<Ks » "affliction," and crxevoxopua, "distress," 
concern the entire man, according to body and soul. Such severe distress - eoxat 
is to be supplied - shall come over that soul of man which performs the evil, 
ini naoav (pv\r\v avdpuntou , "for every soul of man," which means according to 
the analogy of the Hebrew tn<v te, over every individual 

T 7 •• v T 

person. Cf. Ro 13:11: Hacra (JjUxp » ("Let every soul be subject unto the higher 
powers") etc. ("But glory, honor, and peace to every man that worketh good"). 
Instead of dtpfotpaua "incorruptibility" it here reads eypnvri , "peace" which it 
as much as the Hebrew , "salvation," complete salvation, perfect welfare and 
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well-being. The activity of the evil ones is designated in v. 9 with xaxepYatea-daL 5 
"to achieve," the activity of the good in v. 10 with the simple epYaCecBau , 

"to work"; "for man goes farther in evil than in good" (Luthardt) . But to both 
of the statements the Apostle still adds the remark that what he says here applies 
to the Jews and Greeks, namely to the Jews in particular; to the first sentence 
loudatou xe itpmxov moil *feAAnvos , "of the Jew first and also of the Greek." and 
to the second ’ioudatm xe itpCxov Mai EAAnvt, , "to the Jew first and also to 
the Greek." The reward of God is general and it concerns Jews and Greeks, both 
the reward of the evil and of the good. Still the Jews here also have a prerogative 
over the Gentiles. To the Jews God especially revealed Himself. They have the 
Law and promises, for the Gospel was preached to them first of all, 1:16. They 
shall also take precedence in the judgment of God; they are the first and closest 
objects of the divine judging. 

Thus in this section, 2:6-10, the Apostle teaches a reward according to works, 
according to good works as well as to evil works. The statement that the wrath 
and terror of God shall befall the evildoers is nothing extraordinary. But some 
have taken offense in the other statement, that God shall reward those with eternal 
life who do good according to their perseverance in good works. Fritzsche judges 
very naively that the Apostle here went too far in his zeal about good works and 
has fallen into contradiction with himself, in that what he writes here does not 
agree with 3:20 and in general not with his doctrine of justification. After the 
example of Melanchthon and Flacius the later Lutheran theologians for the most 
part, in order to avoid this difficulty and exlude papistic deductions, have 
designated the preceding apostolic declaration as a phrasis legalis (legal phrase) 
or a sententia legalis (legal phrase) or a sententia legalis (legal opinion) . 

They suppose that Paul speaks here from the standpoint of the Law, which is 
corrected by the Gospel, or he speaks conditionaliter (conditionally). If there 
were such men, of which there are none, who only do good unto the end and fulfill 
the Law perfectly, then God would reward them with eternal life for their good 
works. But the future, ditofiwatL , "he will reward," is, to speak with Godet, 

"not a conditional form." The Apostle here speaks apodictically of that which 
shall actually take place on the day of judgment. As here the Scripture speaks 
in many passages concerning the future reward. In Ps 62:13 it reads according to 
the Septuagint : oxu ou aitoSwoeos exaaxm xaxa xa tpYOt auxoO , "for you will 
recompense every one according to his works"; Pr 24:12: os aitoSuSwaL exaoxi ji 
xaxa xa e pya auxoO , "who renders to every man according to his works." Christ 
says in Mt 16:27: "For the Son of man shall come in His glory . . . and then He 
shall reward every man according to his works," h at xoxe ditoSwoeo exaaxcp xaxa 
xriv npqiStv auxou . Similarly in John 5:29: "And shall come forth; they that 
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have done good, unto the resurrection of life; and they that have done evil, unto 
the resurrection of damnation." Paul writes in 2 Cor 5:10: "We must all appear 
before the judgment seat of Christ; that every one may receive the things done 
in his body, according to that he hath done, whether it be good or bad." (Cf. 

Ga 6:7-9; Eph 6:8; Col 3:2. In the Revelation of St. John the Lord announces: 

"And I will give unto everyone of you according to your works" (Re 2:23). And 
in Re 20:12 we read: "And the dead were judged. . .according to their works." 

All these are evidently not hypothetical but categorical statements. The Lord 
and certainly also Christ the Lord shall actually on the Last Day reward everyone 
according to his works, according to that which he has done in his life, whether 
it be good or bad. The works of men appear throughout Scripture as the actual 
norm of the judgment. The only question is, how is this to be understood, especially 
with regard to the good works? It is to be remembered especially that the concept 
of the norm does not necessarily include the concept of merit. As the Scriptures 
otherwise testify, e.g., Ro 6:23, the godless with their evil works indeed deserve 
hell, but contrariwise the devout do not deserve salvation with their good works. 

To be sure, everything that we do and suffer here below in love to God and Christ 

shall be recompensed in heaven, and we can also say: we shall be well rewarded 
(Mt 5:12). But, as Calvin correctly remarks, Stulta consequentia est , ex mercede 
statuere meritum . On the other hand, the Kara in naxa xa epya in no way says 
that which God rewards and gives must always correspond exactly to the measure 
and worth of that which man has done. Death, wrath and condemnation is really 
the adequate punishment for the evil actions of men. On the other hand, it is the 
prerogative of the judge how high he will set the reward for good works, and it 
does not contradict justice, when he here permits his goodness to reign and also 
richly and abundantly rewards simple works. We know that the reward of God, the 
reward of eternity, shall far surpass our works. Calov remarks according to 
Grotius : Hoc interest , quod poena non potest per justitiam excedere mensuram 
criminis ; praemium autem , si accedat dantis liberalitas , potest esse ma j us , quam 
quantum facta per se valeant . Reward according to the standard of works signifies 
in itself nothing else, nothing more and nothing less, than that God repays good 
with good , evil with evil . Bonis factis bona mails factis mala Deus reddet . 

This is certainly a proof of divine justice (Cf. 2 Th 1:5.6). But we must still 
go a step further and consider more directly who the persons are who do good and 
who do evil , and whom Paul has in mind in our passage and which the Scriptures 
have in mind in the cited parallel passages. Christ Himself gives us more exact 
information as to how He means it, when He says that everyone shall be rewarded 
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according to his works ip that solemn description of the final judgment (Mt 25: 

31-46). When the Son of man shall come in His glory and shall sit upon the 

judgment throne, then He will welcome, praise and lead with Himself into eternal 
life those who have exercised themselves in works of mercy, in good works in 
general. But He shall cast from Himself, shall cast into everlasting fire, those 

who have done no good but only evil. Those who stand at His right hand and have 

done good are like the sheep which are sheep of His fold. His believers; the 
others who stand at His left hand and have done evil works are like the goats, 
that is, those who have been hostile to and alienated from Christ, the unbelievers. 
What decides regarding salvation and condemnation, is faith or unbelief. But 
faith necessarily brings forth good fruits, proves itself outwardly before men in 
all sorts of good works, while the unbelievers remain and live in their sins and 
serve unrighteousness. And so in the public transaction of the final judgment, 
the Lord shall prove the faith of His own from their works and thus vindicate His 
decision before the whole world. He shall at the same time reward the good works, 
the works of faith of His own, with eternal life, which He gives to the believer 
by grace. The unbelievers who have lived and died in their sins shall receive 
the deserved reward of their evil works in eternal torment. Thus, that which 
Paul in the foregoing section and the Scriptures in general teach concerning the 
reward of works , especially of good works , agrees very well with that which Paul 
otherwise and the Scriptures in general teach concerning the cause of salvation 
and condemnation. 

One might still take into consideration that according to the Scriptures 
faith and all the good works of the believers are the work and effect of divine 
grace. God in and with the rewarding of the good works only crowns His own work. 

The explanation of the apostolic statement, 2:6-10, which is given here, not only 
finds its advocates among the modern expositors, for example, Philippi and Luthardt, 
but can also be designated as genuinely Lutheran. Koerner, the co-author of the 
Formula of Concord, in his commentary on the Letter to the Romans gives his ex- 
egesis on the words of Paul in the following manner: 

The opinion is this that God will grant blessings to the just but 
inflict punishment on the unjust. Who the just are is to be explained from 
the Gospel, for the just are those justified by faith, who believe in the 
Son of God and thereby yield good fruits of the Spirit, namely good works. 

The unjust and the damned are those who do not believe. Since their works 
are evil, they merit eternal punishment. But to the just God gives eternal 
life, not on account of their works but for the sake of the mediator Christ, 
in whom they believe. Their works he commends and adorns with rewards 
because they are of God and done in faith. Those who are evil God afflicts 
with punishments because they lack faith. 
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The Apology of the Augsburg Confession, in the Third Article (See Mueller, S.B.S., 
p. 148) CSee Triglotta, pp. 218-2203 lets itself be understood thus on this 
treatment : 

But the Scriptures call eternal life a reward, not because God is 
obligated to give eternal life for the sake of works, but eternal life 
will otherwise be given for other reasons. Just as the inheritance and 
all possessions of a father are given to the son, as a rich compensation 
and reward for his obedience, and yet the son receives the inheritance, 
not on account of his merit, but because the father, for the reason that 
he is his father, wants him to have it. This is sufficient reason why 
eternal life is called a reward, because thereby the tribulations which 
we suffer, and the works of love which we do, are compensated, although 
we have not deserved it. There are two kinds of compensation: one, 
which is owed, the other, which is not owed, to render. E.g., when the 
emperor grants a servant a principality, he therewith compensates the 
servant's work. Yet the work is not worth the principality, but the ser- 
vant acknowledges that he has received a gracious gift. Thus God does 
not owe us eternal life, still, when He grants it to believers for Christ’s 
sake, that is a compensation for our sufferings and works. 

(See Triglotta, pp. 218-220.) The Apology there adds that the statement in Ro 2:6ff. 
is also to be understood according to this rule. It is well to consider that our 
Confession here, exactly as Paul in 2:7 and 2:10, designates eternal life itself, 
not only special gifts and grades of glory, as a reward and recompense of good 
works. Even the later dogmatlcians and exegetes, after they have tired them- 
selves out to gain a hypothetical connotation from the simple wording of the text, 
finally return to the right track and place the correct exegesis beside the un- 
tenable interpretation, often without explanation. Almost all of them remark 
that the good works, which God shall reward, come into consideration as signa et 
testimonia f idei salvificae . Calov writes (German text) : 

The reward aitoboous is according to the works (this is actually done), but 
but not according to the merit of the works, not on account of the works. 

For even though retribution is due for evil works, for which we are worthy 
of death by force of divine justice, Ro 1:32; 6:23; nevertheless good works 
do not merit life. . . . When he (the apostle) says that God will reward 
according to works, - as our theologians rightly observe against the 
Pontifical theologians, - it is one thing to reward according to works, 
i.e., according to the testimony of works, which give testimony of interior 
faith or unbelief; it is another thing to reward on account of works, i.e., 
on account of the merit of works. . . . They also rightly remark that no- 
where does it say 6od xd epya on account of the works, but naza id epya > 

according to the works, because the works were the manifest rule of correct 
judgment bLxauoMpoooas , not however the norm of the proportion of merits. 

Our theologians observe with equal propriety that the Sacred Scriptures do 
not use the word avxL6ooeu)s , which from a certain point of view can properly 
speaking be applied to reward, but ditoSooeous , which is general and is ap- 
plicable also when God by his grace crowns not our merits but his gifts. 
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And in Gerhard, Loci theol . XVIII, C. 8. Par. 116 we read: "By this 
faith we thereafter do good works and demonstrate that we are truly dwelling 
in Christ. By these works as on the way, marching toward the ultimate 
possession of eternal life, we pursue it finally by grace through faith. 

In this sense also £r|TeCv xriv 6oxav xou unoyovriv x at dcpdapaoav xa%’ uitoyov 
f)V epyou aya$ou , to seek the glory and immortality by perseverance in 
doing what is right," is to be understood when referring to those born 
again. Thus good works are "the way of the kingdom, not the cause (basis) 
for reigning," as Bernhard says. Again, par. 114: We concede that a 
reward (of grace) is given for works; we deny that it is given on account 
of works. We concede that works are required as a condition for reward, 
but we deny that works intercede as a causality. 

Even if Gerhard construes the words in 2:7 other than we have done, he still refers 

the words of the Apostle rightly to the believers, and to that which they shall 

truly receive on the day of judgment. 

One thing more we have to remark concerning the nexus rerum (thought context) . 
Many commentators draw attention to this, that Paul in the first principal part 
of this Letter, 1:18-3:20, describes the moral condition of mankind, Gentiles 
and Jews, prior and apart from the redemption through Christ. But now with this 
presentation in 2:5 he has come to speak of the final judgment and remains with 
this theme, 2:6-16. And there he evidently presupposes as well known to the 
Christians that which precedes the end and the final judgment, the redemption 
through Christ. Thus the fact that only through the Gospel or through faith in 
Christ God makes men fit for and capable of good works. He does not venture further 
to prove how men come to good works. However, he brings out the righteousness of 
the divine wrath which reaches out to the eveil and the good, and he points simply 

to the fact that there are people who truly do good and continue therein unto 

the end. But when one raises the question, which one cannot completely dismiss: 

What kind of people are they who do good?, then the answer is to be taken out of 
the context of Christian doctrine; qui vero justi sint , ex evangelio explicanum 
est , (who indeed are justified must be explained from the Gospel, Koermer) . 

2:11-16. 

The Apostle has called attention to the fact that God, when He rewards every- 
one according to his works, makes no difference between Jews and Gentiles. And 

precisely this equalization of the Jews with the Gentiles he establishes now in 
v. 11 with the general statement that with God there is no respect of persons. 

The expression itpocrmnov laypaveLV » from which itpoaantoAri<J>£a is derived, 
corresponds to the Hebrew ^3^ ^ J and signifies "To accept or look upon the 
face or person," "favor, patronize." In the New Testament it is used only malo 
sensu (in an evil sense) , of favoritism, which allows itself to be determined 
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and corrupted by the outward appearance. God would be partial if He would permit 

Himself to be influenced in His judgment by the outward prerogatives which the 

Jews had over the Gentiles. But this is not the case. The following double 

sentence in v. 12 demonstrates in a special sense the impartiality of God. As 

» / 

many as have sinned without the Law, otvopws , that is, without being in possession 
of a positive Law, the Gentiles are evidently meant. They will be last without 
the law, without being judged according to the norm of a specific law. Paul writes 
nwup-tov , "as many as have sinned," speaking from the viewpoint of the last 
judgment from which he looks back. The xca before dnoAoDvrat indicates that the 
future destiny of these lawless persons shall correspond to their transgressions. 

As many as have sinned with the Law, that is, have sinned in the possession of a 
positive Law, and that applies to the Jews, shall be judged and convicted by the 
Law, according to the norm of their Law. For the Mptvetv evidently means a con- 
demning judgment. While one takes ev vopuv corresponding to the dvoywg , best 
as an adverbial modifier, with 6ta vopov , "on account law," there is a pointing 
to the specific Law of the Jews. The vopog without the article very often designates 
this concrete thing, the Mosaic Law. Thus whether with or without the possession 
of the Law, whether Gentile or Jew, the sinner falls under the judgment of God. 

The prerogative of the Jews over the Gentiles, that the Jews have received the 
revealed and written Law, shall in no way remove them from the judgment of condemnation 
of God, if they have transgressed the Law. The transgressors of the Law shall 
rather be judged and condemned by the Law. The latter expression, v. 12b, is now 
confirmed again in v. 13, with a general statement, namely that with God it does 
not depend on the hearing, but on the doing of the Law. The Apostle here speaks 
of the hearers of the Law, because among the Jews the possession of the Law is proven 
by the fact that they hear the Law read in their assemblies in the synagogue 
every Sabbath. They took pride in this hearing of the Law. But those who only 
hear the Law are not justified before God, according to God's judgment, because of 
their mere hearing. Rather, only the doers of the Law are justified. The dtxat- 
oOo'Oat is here evidently meant as actus forensis (a forensic action), corresponding 
to the Hebrew | T ll . 

It is a general principle which the Apostle presents in v. 13. And so one 
usually takes the btHULtobnaovTotL as the future of logical result and translates 
it with the present. One notes that the foregoing statement of Paul contains only 
an abstract rule, hypothetical speech. If a man would really keep the Law, that 
is, would fulfill it completely and fully, then he would also be regarded by God as 
righteous . But there are no such men, and so, because no flesh shall be justified 
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by the works of the Law, righteousness comes by faith. But the question arises, 
whether such considerations are in place here. It must first be remembered that 
the Apostle in our passage does not compare, as in Ro 10:5ff. ; Ga 3:11.12, the 
righteousness from the Law, which bases itself upon the doing of the Law, with 
the righteousness of faith. The passage only calls attention to the contrast be- 
tween hearing and doing of the Law, and it only emphasizes that God judges a man 
not according to his hearing but according to his doing of the Law. Here the 
discussion does not in particular concern the solemn justification and the modus 
just if icationis (mode of justification). The cardinal question, how the sinner 
is justified before God or can stand before God, how the sinner gains the judgment 
of God for himself or how he gains a gracious God, is treated later, from 3:21 on. 

One might consider further that the Apostle otherwise speaks of men who actually 
fulfill the Law and observe its legal demands (cf. 8:4; 2:26.27). He means the 
Christians described in 2:29 who have the Holy Spirit (8:2). The believing Christians 
appear in the Scriptures as itoonxai, voyou , "doers of the law." The believers 
walk in the Commandments of God, and they are also obedient to the Law of God from 
the heart. They love God and they show this love to God by keeping His Commandments. 
Even if they do not fulfill the Law of God completely still their defects are 
covered with the perfect righteousness of Christ. And this interpretation of the 
concept "doers of the law," is also indicated in our passage by the context. The 
doers of the Law are evidently identical with the persons of whom the Apostle had 
already spoken previously, 2:7-10, who do good and who continue in good works unto 
the end. Thus also Philippi remarks on our verse, that in the power of justifying 
grace the noueuv of the voyos is certainly possible. But if the believers are 
de facto doers of the Law, then they shall also be recognized as such by God. And 
basically the Greek in this text does not intend to say anymore. Yet it does not 
read SbxaLoOmxaL , "they are being justified," but SuxaumdnaovTau » "will 

be justified." Finally regarding this future, one can hardly resist the impression, 
to which also Klostermann calls attention, that this lies on the same level with 
the other futures of this context, that it points to the final judgment. Thus with 
atioSojaeu , "he will render," v. 6, dntoAoOvxau , "they will perish," and „po6r|- 

aovxau , "will be judged," v. 12, and Kpuvet , "he will judge," v. 16, and it 

designates something which shall really happen on the day of judgment. Certainly 
one dare not exploit this future in the manner as, for example, Godet does. He 
writes: "The imputed righteousness is the beginning of the work of salvation, the 

means of entering into the condition of grace. But this initial righteousness, in 
that it reinstates the communion between God and man, must lead the latter to the 
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actual possession of righteousness, that is, to the fulfillment of the Law; 
otherwise the first righteousness would not stand in the judgment. For that very 
reason, that which an antinomian, unwholesome tendency also might assert, cor- 
responds to the thought of the Apostle to distinguish a twofold justification,, 
the initial based exclusively on faith, and the final, based on faith and its 
fruits." Such exegesis directly contradicts the Pauline doctrine of justification, 
and is in no way demanded by the reading of the text. Even if one understood the 
6uj<oiLw§f|aovTaL in our passage concerning the justification xaxecoxiiv , "most 
excellently," there would still not be taught a justification by works, on the 
basis of the fruits of faith. It is two different matters, whether one says that 
the doers of the Law, even these persons, are justified, or whether it is said 
that those concerned are justified for the works' sake. It is faith alone which 
places us into the right position, into the correct relationship with God. That 
which covers and protects the sinner before the countenance of the holy God, al- 
ready now and also finally in the last judgment, that which makes him just before 
God in the solemn sense of the word, in time and in eternity, is only the blood 
and righteousness of Christ, which he grasps in faith, to the exclusion of all 
works. Whoever has become justified through Christ and through faith in Christ 
then also shows his faith in good works, or, what is the same, in the fulfillment 
of the Law, since real faith is a living and active thing. And on that day Christ, 
the Lord, as He Himself has taught in Mt 25:31ff., shall praise His believers, be- 
cause they have exercised mercy, have served Him in the least of the brethren, 
and thus have fulfilled the principal law of love. He shall prove their faith 
by their works and shall pronounce, acknowledge and present them thus before the 
world as righteous ones, StMaious , Mt 25:37.46, while the others who are destitute 
of such works He shall condemn. "There He shall then pronounce the judgment ... 
and it sounds strange, that He places upon this and places at the base and reason 
for the same, that they have done or not done these works, as He relates them 
here, . . . and afterward the judgment shall fall on both groups, who have done 
or not done such works, as public testimony of the fruit of their faith or their 
unbelief" (Luther, Kirchenpostille ) . And to just this public judgment of the last 
day we now also point the dbMauwOriaovtab in our passage. That twofold recompense, 
which is spoken of in 2:6-10, shall be preceded by a double judgment of the Judge, 
a condemning, ( xpt^naovTai, , v. 12) which concerns the transgressors of the Law, 
and an acquitting, acknowledging sentence, which is imparted to the doers of the 
Law (v. 13). Here in w. 12.13 a similar contrast, xpudnooviat. . . Sumuodnaoviab 
"they shall be judged . . . they shall be justified," evident, is as in Mt 12:37: 
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em yctp twv Xoyuiv cjou Suxacw^nafl xciu ex tS5v Aoyuiv aou xaxa6txaa§ncnj , "For by 
your words you shall be justified, and by your words you shall be condemned." 

Only in our passage, where the Apostle only wants to show the impartiality of the 
divine judgment, he does no more clearly explain how one becomes a doer of the 
Law. That in his opinion justifying faith is here presupposed is shown clearly 
enough from the context of his doctrine. It is a general rule which the entire 
sentence (2:13) expresses. He adds to the negative statement ou yap oil axpoaxac 
toO voyou fidxauoo napa x<j> 0e<p , "for not the hearers of the Law are just 

before God," the corresponding position, not simply all’ oil uounxat xoO Aoyou 
Silxauos , "but the doers of the word are just," but he uses the future 
6uxoa,w§Tyaovxac , "shall be justified." His discussion turns in that he points 
at the same time to the actual judgment of the Last Day and introduces the oppositum 
(opposition), to xpb$qaovxau . Moreover, our Confession also takes the foregoing 
expression of Paul in 13b not as hypothetical, but as a designation of an actual 
fact. The Apology remarks on Ro 2:13 and similar Scripture passages: Nec describit 
hie modum justif icationis , sed describit , quales sint justi , postquam jam , sunt 
justif icate et renati . . . In hanc sententiam dicitur : Factores legis justif icantur 
(Rom. 2,13), hoc est , justi pronuniiantur , qui corde credunt Deo et deinde habent 
bonos fructus , qui placent propter fidem ideoque sunt impletio legis (Nor does he 
describe the manner of justification, but only the nature of the just, after they 
have been already justified and regenerated. . . In this sense it is said, "The 
doers of the Law will be justified," that is, God pronounces righteous those who 
believe him from their heart and then have good fruits, which please Him on account 
of faith, and, accordingly, are the fulfillment of the Law). Mueller, S.B., p. 131. 
(See Triglotta, p. 190) Similarly Luther on Ga 3:10: "In theology doers arise 
not out of works, but out of the persons, who have already been prepared by faith. 
They do good works. Paul speaks of such in Ro 2:13: "The doers of the law will 
be justified," that is, they shall be counted as justified. . . Therefore the doers 
of the Law are not hypocrites, who outwardly perform the Law, but the believers, 
who, after they have received the Holy Spirit, fulfill the Law. That means, they 
love God and the neighbor. So a doer of the Law is not one who becomes a doer 
through works, but rather the person, who already prepared through faith, becomes 
a doer (St. Louis Edit. IX, 338.342). 

The following section, w. 14-16, belongs to the most difficult parts of 
the Letter to the Romans. How its connection, marked by yap , with the foregoing 


is meant, will be shown when we have recalled the principal content. It reads, 
first of all : '6xav yap edvr) xa yr] voyov exovxa epuaet xa xou voyou tcolwolv, 


ouxoi, voyov yri exovxea eauxots euatv voyog. 
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"For when Gentiles who do not have the Law do instinctively 
the things of the Law, these, not having the Law, are a law to themselves." 

Thus the Apostle here speaks specifically of the Gentiles. With Luther, Philippi 
and others we rather translate "the Gentiles" instead of "Gentiles." For what 
is said in this verse and in the following concerning them, e$vn , that they do 
not have the Law, are a law unto themselves and that the work of the Law is 
written in their hearts, evidently applies to the Gentiles in general. The lack 
of the article does not obligate us to think only of a certain designated Gentile. 
The without the article also otherwise designates the Gentile world in gen- 

eral, (e.g. 3:29), and in our passage the adjectival modifier toi yq voyov exovxa 
makes the article entirely unnecessary . (cf. 9:30). To be sure, however, a re- 
striction lies in the oxav . '6xav , a temporal particle, quando , quotiens , here 
signifies "as often as," similarly as in Mt 15:2; Jn 8:44; 1 Cor 14:26. For the 
Apostle here argues with a firmly established fact and with the itotwayv he does 
not have in mind only a solitary instance. The meaning is not that the heathen, 
especially that all the heathen do that which is expressed in the protasis, v. 14a, 
but that this often happens among the heathen. But what often happens is this, 
that they who have no Law, perform toi xoO voyou, the precepts of the Law like the 
Jews. The subjectively negative yn before voyov exovxa places this modifier 
in relationship to itoLmobv . Even though they have not the Law, they still do 
what the Law demands. And they do it (pvoey , by nature, that is, not by their 
natural powers, but natura duce et magistra , natura docente , led thereto by their 
own nature, "without being led to that by commandments from the outside, without 
being instructed from the Mosaic Law." Philippi. For the most part men point 
this statement of Paul to the so-called justitia civilis (civil righteousness) , 
which is also found among the Gentiles, in that they point to the fact that the 
Apostle does not ascribe to the Gentiles a touetv xov voyov , a doing of the Law 
as a whole, but only a Ttoyeuv ta xoO voyou , a doing, an observance of isolated 
demands of the Law. And indeed there certainly were Gentiles, and there still 
are unbelievers whose conduct shows a certain outward conformity to the Law, who 
outwardly live honorably and righteously. These unbelievers, who, being instructed 
by their own nature, avoid gross shame and vice, who carry out the work of their 
calling industriously, who preside over their houses well, and who give alms to 
the poor, etc. Yes, it often occurs that otherwise wicked men still shrink back 
from certain evil deeds, such as lying, perjury, and treason, and rouse themselves 
occasionally to noble deeds, sacrifice themselves for others, and the like. And 
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as often as the heathen now do that which is commanded by the Law, they are, 
even though they do not have the Law, a law unto themselves. Here in the in- 
dependent clause the yq stands before the ex ovxes ; it would mark the contrast 
between having and doing. The heathen do not have, possess, nor hear the Law 
as the Jews do, but they are a law unto themselves. This latter expression does 
not signify, as Hofmann supposes, that they make God's will their will. It can 
express nothing else than that the Gentiles say to themselves what the Mosaic Law 
says to the Jews, namely, what is good and evil and that they know of themselves 
what they should do and not do. 

This principal statement, that the Gentiles are a law unto themselves, is 
now further established in v. 15. The relative o'ltlves , quippe qui , here also 
includes a basic declaration in itself: "as those who prove." What the Gentiles 
prove, evfietMVUVTou, , the Apostle now expresses thus: to epyov xoO voyou 
ypcmrov ev toils xapbLas auxaiv , "the work of the law written in their hearts." 

These words are explained by Hofmann, Lange, Otto, and Klostermann in the sense 
of Jr 31:33, namely, that the doing of the Law or the fulfillment of the Law is 
to these Gentiles, of whom the discussion is here, a matter of the heart. But 
that is a thought which absolutely does not fit into the context. What the Apostle 
apparently calls attention to in our passage is that the Gentiles, those who are 
without the Law, still know something of the Law and have something analagous to 
that which the Jews possess in the revealed Law. And so most of the ancient and 
modern exegetes correctly understand the foregoing expression to mean that the 
work demanded by the Law, thus the precepts of the Law, is written in the heart, 
in the heart of the Gentiles. The Jews had the Law engraved on the stone tablets 
and recorded in the Torah before their eyes. The Gentiles find a similar writing 
of the Law in their hearts, which demands essentially the same thing as the written 
Law demanded of the Jews. Paul writes to epyov tou voyou > and not T ov voyov , 
because the Law is not written in the heart of the Gentiles in its concrete form, 
as it was before Israel, but according to its principal content. What is here 
said specifically of the Gentiles applies self-evidently to all men, who are all 
formed alike by nature. As far as this Law, this demand of the Law is implanted 
in the Gentiles, in all men in their hearts, in their nature, in as much as this 
forms an inalienable dowry and deposit of the human nature, so far can this Law 
also be reckoned to nature, 4)Uctls v. 14. And it can rightly be said that their 
own nature teaches the heathen and they say to themselves what is right and not 
right . Certainly the natural law does not belong to the real spiritual -physical 
substance of man. It is, as Luthardt expresses it, a directly intellectual possession 
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of man. It is not first subjective, something mediated through reflection. The 
natural law, this inner norma agendi (acting norm), is not a product of the human 

V x' ' 

self, of the human spirit. Man perceives in his heart, within himself the voice 
of this law, but this voice stands out as the voice of another, as one in command 
over his ego, and says to him what he should do and not do. The Law written 
in the heart is the demanding will of God, the voice of God, the Creator, to whose 
will all creatures are bound. In this manner God manifests to man, his creature, 
from his childhood, what is right and what He expects of him. 

The expression: "the work of the law written in their hearts," accordingly 
expresses essentially the same thing as the other, "are a law unto themselves," 
and serves the latter as a more complete explanation. The Apostle emphasizes that 
the Gentiles "show" this, that the work of the Law is written in their hearts and 
proves thereby that they are a law unto themselves. Whereby do they prove it? 

Meyer, Weiss, Godet, Luthardt and others answer: by this that they perform the 
demands of the Law. But that had already been said in the foregoing sentence, and 
one does not see why the Apostle should repeat this thought even in another form. 

No, the verb evSeuxv uvtcxl much rather finds its modifier, as, for example, also 
Bengel, Tholuck, Klostermann take it, in the following genitivis absolutis , (genitive 
absolute), cnjyyapxupouoris auxffiv xfjs auveufiriaems , "their conscience bearing 
witness," etc. This action of the Gentiles, designated in v. 14a where it appears, 
is the first proof, a first evSep^bs > the testimony of the conscience a second 
proof, a second ev 6eu£us , of the Law, which the Gentiles bear within themselves. 
The Gentiles thus show the work of the Law written in their hearts, "their con- 
science also bearing witness." The auveufiriaLS is the conscience, as Cremer cor- 
rectly defines it, (one’s own inner voice which bears witness). This certainly 
attests "the moral quality of the human action." Weiss. This testimony appears, 
since the discussion is concerning a auypapxupeLv as something which is added to 
and accompanies the expression of the inner Law. Still this double testimony is 
of a different kind. The conscience is not identical with the natural law. The 
natural law is a norm, a demand of God. It attests to man in genere (generally) 
what is good and evil and dictates to him what he should do and not do. The con- 
science, on the other hand, demands nothing, but judges the concrete individual 
actions of man. And there it judges according to that norm imprinted in the heart 
of man. It is not in itself a source of the knowledge of evil and good, but 
brings forth its judgment out of the natural knowledge of the Law. But since the 
Law in the heart is the Law of God, therefore in the judgment of the conscience, 
which is based upon that Law, there is manifested how God judges concerning the 
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actions of men. In our passage the Apostle has in mind especially the so-called 
conscientia consequent, which criticizes the actions of man post factum . That is 
shown by the following more precise definition: yeTa ^ iXApAmv x£5v XoYtopwv 

MaTTiYopouvTwv V| Mat otTtoXoYOupevojv , "their thoughts alternately accusing or 
else defending them." These words do not refer to the intercourse of the Gentiles 
among themselves, in which one criticizes the other, praising or censuring, as 
for example, Meyer and Weiss suppose. The expression twv loytaumv evidently 
points to an occurence within man. The Apostle here further characterizes that 
testimony of the conscience. The "thoughts," AoYtapoL , are here not the products 
of the thinking, but according to the context, the separate actions of the conscience. 
These thoughts hold communication with each other, percx^u aAAnAwv , a dialog 
between them. There are contrasting thoughts, which at the same time contend and 
dispute with one another. They bring up accusations among themselves or make 
apologies. The object of the accusation or defense is self-evidently the man in 
whom they rise and fall. The latter expressions recall a legal proceeding. It 
is a trial which takes place withing man. God is the Judge, and it is man who 
is subject to the judgment of God. The witness, accuser, and advocate are the 
conscience and the judgments of the conscience. The norm of the judgment is the 
Law written in the heart of man. As often as man acts in opposition to this norm, 
he is accused by his own thoughts, by his own conscience. On the other hand, he 
is defended by the same, when his actions correspond to that norm. The latter, as 
the n Mat , "or else," points out, is the less frequent case. "Most frequently 
the inner voice says: That was bad! Many times this voice steps forth also as 
a defender and says: No, it was good!" Godet. Despite the legalistic action of 
the Gentile world the principal business of each individual will consist in self- 
accusation." Philippi. From this characteristic of the testimony of the conscience 
it follows of itself to what extent it proves the existence of the inner Law, 
namely, as far as it continually brings this Law into application and applies to 
all the actions and omissions of man. 

The foregoing scriptural word, Ro 2:14£f., has from ancient times been rightly 

accounted in the Church, and, as we have seen, been regarded as the sedes of the 

article of the doctrine de lege naturali (of natural law). What the Apostle presents 

here Koerner gives fittingly in the following words: 

This is the work of the law, which is observed among the nations, and this 
knowledge of good and evil is spyov toO 0coO , "the work of God." For God, 
the author of nature, inscribed and implanted this faculty of knowing, 
understanding, judging, and discerning in the minds and hearts of men. And 
though this is greatly darkened since the fall, remnants exist even now. 

There are conceptions and xouvau evvouxu > "notions common to the nature 
of men," which afterwards return by instruction and discipline. This is 
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illustrated and better explained in the church by the voice of the Word. 

These are practical principles, not to mention theoretical, which give 
exhortation regarding God and honorable actions, though even today nature 
assents to them and obeys them with difficulty. This work of the law 
then demonstrates our "conscience," . ouvet6not*S > in these matters, 
aupjioipTUpoOaa ."giving witness," of what is done rightly and wrongly.... 

The conscience knows, and in the Xoyuapous » "the thoughs of men," 
this judgment of the law of nature is made by men, sometimes accusing 
categorically, as in the betrayal of Catiline, the theft of Varro , the 
desertion of the fatherland by Leoncratus, - sometimes praising and de- 
fending by an apology, as the deed of Scipio, who returned the captive 
wife unharmed to his enemy, and the act of Milo, who was said to have 
repelled force by force. 

Luther illustrates this matter in the following manner: 

There is a twofold knowledge of God. The one is called the knowledge of 
the Law, the other of the Gospel. For God has given the two doctrines, 
the Law and the Gospel, so that one might know Him from them. Reason is 
acquainted with the knowledge of the Law. Reason has almost grasped and 
found out God. For it has observed from the Law what is right and wrong, 
and the Law is written in our hearts, as St. Paul also testifies to the 
Romans. Although it has been given more clearly by Moses, still it is 
nevertheless true, that they know it is wrong to be disobedient to father 
and mother or the government, likewise to murder, to commit adultery, to 
steal, to curse, and to blaspheme. Therefore they have punished the 
transgressors of the Law, such as fornicators, murderers, and thieves, 
with severe punishment, as did the Romans and other Gentiles. Many books 
have been written about this. These have had to charge murderers, thieves, 
rogues, and similar criminals before courts, (when they have been appre- 
hended and dealt with as they did to others, that their misdeeds are 
criminal. For their own conscience speaks: That is not right that one 
slays another. For they have this report from the Law of God and the 
Ten Commandments written in their hearts by nature," etc. (St. Louis Ed., 

VII, 1704). 

It is hereby also to be considered what Koerner also emphasizes. First, that 
that natural knowledge of the Law after the fall is darkened by sin. Then, that 
the communes notitiae in natura humana (understandings common to human nature) 
are exemplified and better explained by the voice of the Word in the church, 
so that among those who have and hear the revealed Law, the voice of the natural 
Law and of the conscience ruled by the same gives the most distinct message. 

This traditional and almost universally accepted interpretation of our passage 
is not shaken by the dissensus (dissent) and the objections of some few theologians . 
Among the older ones it is especially Flacius, who objects with all his powers, 
that Paul was supposed to speak here of Law, which had really been written into 
the heart of the Gentiles or of all men by nature. He took also these words of 
the Apostle hypothetically, in the sense: If the Gentiles really did the works 
of the Law, which they do not do, then they would thereby prove that they are a 
law unto themselves, that the work of the Law had been written in their heart, 
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which is however not the case. That this explanation of the oxctv and of the 
indicatives etatv and evSetxvuvxau is grammatically impossible, that such 
an assumed case could not act as proof, is very obvious. But even the motive, 
which Flacius designated for this absolutely unsuitable exegesis, is also erroneous. 
He thinks that Paul, if he here spoke of an actually present inner law, would 
contradict his other doctrine of the general human corruption, that such a law 
in the heart would include in itself the bonitatem voluntatis (goodness of the will) . 
But this is not the case. And nothing is more erroneous and more confusing than 
when modern theologians define the natural law as a "moral faculty." No, the 
natural law is something entirely different from the moral quality, the moral 
conduct of man. The natural law is a demand, a norm, and if now the norm is good, 
it is not thereby said that man also, to whom the norm is given, is good. The 
moral conduct of man, his inner and outer conduct, corresponds to this norm. 

The conscience which is ruled by the lex naturalis (natural law), however, is a 
witness which judges the conduct of man, and if now the judgments of the conscience 
are correct, then it does not follow that man agrees to such judgment from the 
heart, that man wills that which is right. "Conscience is not a thing which per- 
forms, but which only judges regarding works." Luther. Precisely among the 
infamous, who commit crimes out of evil, who with all the energy of their will 
resist the will of God, conscience often exercises its function most energetically. 

In general it appears for the most part as the accuser of man and attests to him 
that he is evil and does evil. But even if the conscience once defends man, even 
if Gentiles, unconverted men, once do that which is demanded by the Law, still 
this justitia civilis (civil righteousness) does not establish any exception to 
the common rule: By Adam's fall the human nature and essence are completely cor- 
rupted. For the justitia civilis is still no true fulfillment of the Law, no 
obedience of the heart, but is in itself only an outward thing and work. It also 
takes place there where man is destitute and empty of all fear and love to God, 
and which in no way makes the person good and pleasing before God . 

Among the modern commentators, Klostermann, in his Correcturen zu der bisherigen 
Erklaerung des Roemerbriefs , has attacked the previous exegesis of Ro 2:14.15 and 
has taken away the natural law and the natural conscience from the Letter to the 
Romans. He refers ooxtves , v. 15, back over v. 14 to oil itounxau xou voyou, 
v. 13, and finds in the statement of v. 15 a description of the obedience of the 
heart of the true doers of the Law, whose own conscience attests that they earnestly 
and uprightly do the will of God. This testimony of the good conscience also 
stands firm, he holds, in spite of the fact that they must often accuse themselves 
and make many complaints. The statement in v. 14 he takes as an anticipating con- 
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firmation of this truth with regard to the heathen, in that he understands e$vr| 
to be the Gentile Christians and under the action of their conscience they correc 
fulfill the Law. We cannot possibly agree with that forced interpretation, and 
we have already remarked above, that word order and context exclude the very 
thoughts upon which Klostermann lays all importance. It is more apparent that the 
Apostle with the "law written in the heart" means a law, a norm of the human 
conduct, similar to that which the Jews possessed, and not the conduct of man 
over against the norm of the Law. Nevertheless in one point one could be inclined 
to allow the correction by Klostermann. One can somewhat point the action of the 
Gentiles in conformity to the Law in v. 14a to the correct fulfillment of the 
Law as it is found only among the Christians, but by neglecting the difference 
between tioueiv xa xou yvoyou and tiouclv xov voytov , as also Augustine and 

Michelsen have done. Thereby one would not in the least alter the principal 
statement of the Apostle regarding the lex natural is (natural law) . It is not 
so remote to combine the toueuv xa xoO voyou in v. 14 with the immediately 
preceding oil noonTau xoO voyou , as likewise to compare as parallel statements 
that which Paul said in v. 7 and v. 10 regarding the doing of good, regarding the 
continuing in good works , which is ascribed even to the Gentiles . He says in 
vv. 27-29 concerning the foreskin, therein fulfills the Law, further is the cir- 
cumcision of the heart. In the last mentioned passages the Apostle evidently 
has converted Gentiles in mind, as the expression edvri is very often used in 
a purely historical sense and also designates Gentile Christians as members of the 
non-Israelite people (cf. Ro 4:17.18; 11:13; 15:9-12; 15:16.27; 16:4). The Gen- 
tiles, as soon as they accept the Gospel, prove their faith by good works and so 
fulfill the demands of the Law. When this is done in the correct way out of love 
to God, would give proof for the existence of the natural law. For when the 
Gentiles are converted and now do good, they follow first of all the light of 
nature. They know beforehand what is good and evil, and now they give practical 
proof of this knowledge in works. The teaching from the revealed Law, which they 
receive in the church, certainly does not extinguish the lumen naturae (light of 
nature), but only kindles the same the more brightly. On the other hand, one 
must concede that in this context, where the Apostle as it were treats of the 
natural law ex professo (expressly) , that the mention of the natural or civil 
righteousness is very much in place. We would not like to see the reference of 
v. 14a to the civil righteousness excluded. Luther at one time in the explanation 
of Ro 2:14 includes both kinds of righteousness, the outward and the inner, when 
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when he writes: "Certainly the heathen do no more in the natural law than the 
outward works, like the Jews do in Moses' Law, unless it be that they fulfill 
the Law with the circumcision of the heart and condemn the Jews, who are cir- 
cumcised according to the flesh, vv. 26.27" (Walsh, VI, 2600). 

Incidentally we mention that Feine (see Introduction, p. 92) traces back to 
Stoic philosophy what the Apostle here says concerning the natural law. Certainly, 
regarding this law, which is engraved in the nature of all men, also the Greek 
philosophers have known and said something. But it does not follow from that that 
Paul has taken this portion of his doctrine from heathen wisdom. 

According to the foregoing we can now also answer the question, which we 
have left open above, namely, how the section 2:14ff. is joined with the preceding, 
or how the yap in v. 14 is to be understood. The general rule contained in 
the statement of v. 13 is here in w. 14.15 confirmed with regard to the Gentiles. 
The connection is the following: With God it does not depend upon the hearing but 
on the doing of the Law, (v. 13). That applies in general. That of course presumes 
a general acquaintance with the Law. That the Jews know the Law is beyond question. 
But that presupposition is also found among the Gentiles. For if the Gentiles 
do not have the revealed, written Law, they do have a substitute for it. They 
have the Law written in their hearts. They have the natural law. That is proven 
first in the oft-recurring action of the Gentiles in conformity with the Law, and 
then, above all, in the continual common testimony and the varied judgments of 
their conscience. 


But now in the section that lies ahead of us there is still added a desig- 
nation of time, which has given the expositors much trouble: ev r|]Jep<? ore Kptveu 
6 0:os to Kpuitxa xuiv avipunttav Kara eviayyeXuov you 6ua ’inaoO XpLaxoO, > 

"on the day when, according to my gospel, God will judge the secrets of men through 
Christ Jesus" (v. 16). That the conscience gives testimony, either complaints 
or excuses, evidently happens in this time, and therefore it would appear strange 
that the Apostle refers this inner occurrence to the day of judgment. How does 
one escape this difficulty? Some, like Meyer and Godet, after the example of 
ancient theologians, separate v. 16 that which immediately precedes, and take 
w. 14.15 as a parenthesis, and connect ev nyepa, ore > "on the day when," etc. 
with ol, itotriTai. too uoyou 6uMauw$yao.vxeu; , "the doers of the law will be 
justified," v. 13, so that it says that only the doers of the Law shall be justified 
on the day of judgment. But such a construction is a linguistic impossibility. 
Others understand the day on which God judges, in that they read npiveb 
"he judges," to be the present period of grace and see in the conflict of thoughts 
in v. 15 an effect of the preaching of the Gospel. "Every day, on which God permits 
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the message of the salvation of Christ to be proclaimed among the heathen, shall 
become for all who hear it a day of inward judgment." "There God deals with the 
heart of man through the Mediator of salvation, who is the same for all. He speaks 
His judgment over that which He finds in them, in order to move them thereby to 
acceptance of the proffered salvation." "And so the result of the divine judgment 
is that the Gentile, who sees the testimony of his conscience in agreement with 
the judgment of God and sees himself accused by his own thoughts, agrees with 
Him who judges him inwardly" - and that he then demonstrates by "obedience over 
against the message of salvation." Thus Hofmann, and similarly Lange and Otto. 

But "the day when God shall judge," xpuveu , or also "judges," xpuvet , 
is apparently identical with "the day of revelation of the righteous judgment of 
God," v. 5, which dominates this entire section. That inner conflict of thoughts, 
v. 15, is not called forth first by the preaching of the Gospel, but is set in 
motion when men come into opposition with the Law of God written in their hearts. 
There remains nothing else than that we put the testimony of the conscience with 
its accusations or defenses. excuse in reference to the Last Day. But not in this 
way that we look upon this entire inner action as an incident of the Last Day, as, 
for example, Klostermann does, in that he joins ev pyepiji, ore etc. to ev 

Setxvuvxau We rather permit the above explanation of verse 15 to stand in its 
full extent. We apply its statement to the present time and take the designation 
of time in v. 16 as a supplementary, loosely added modifier to xcrrnYopouvTiov 
f) xat onioXoYouyevmv , "accusing or ever excusing," Some commentators, in order 
to accommodate the sudden transition from the present to the future, insert be- 
tween v. 15 and v. 16 a supplementary gloss, such as "now already, but especially," 
or "and that will be manifest." Philippi, for example, paraphrases the meaning 
of Paul: "That the Gentiles have a law written in their hearts is attested, beside 
by their legal action, by their conscience and their thoughts, which alternately 
accuse or excuse already now, but especially on the day of the final judgment." 

And Luthardt: "Now are these occurrences hidden, then (on the day of judgment) 
it shall be revealed which secret sins have accused and admonished men." However, 
the relation of this inner process to the day of judgment is not so much this, 
that still on that day the conscience carries out its office of witness to man, 
or that the hidden judgments of the conscience shall only then be manifested, but 
consists rather in this, that this process then comes to a decisive end. And so 
we take ev nyepa oxe etc. as a designation of the end of judgment, by which 
the prolonged action of judgment is finally completed. No supplement is needed _ 
behind onioXoYouyevaiv , but only a short pause. The thoughts accuse and 
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defend, and namely on the day of judgment, in that they accounted valid before 
the Judge of the world, effectively determine the sentence of God. One might well 
have expected the expression els xpv ngepav , as Luther also has translated, 

"on the day" etc. , in that the judgments of the conscience are directed to that 
day, but the Apostle, in that he writes ev npepcji , translates himself already 
in spirit to that terminus . It is a very short phrase and a free manner of speech, 
a sort of constructio ad sensum (construction according to sense) that with the 
simple ev nyepqi oxe the Apostle adds the mention of the final end and the final 
result of the process in v. 15. The matter is carried out in this manner: The 
conscience gives testimony regarding the dealings of man, the thoughts bring ac- 
cusations and excuses, and that takes place in this time, in the time of life. 

The process continues throughout the entire thime of the world, throughout the 
entire history of mankind. But these accusations and apologies of the conscience 
likewise shall be pertinent at the tribunal of the final judgment and be decided 
on the day of judgment. The conscience accuses and respectively defends man 
already before God, and in the voice of the conscience man now perceives the 
voice of God. On that day, however, God shall speak the final word in this trans- 
action. Then the Judge of the world shall deem all these accusations of the thoughts 
as correct and valid and publicly confirm the judgment which their own conscience 
has already spoken over the evildoers and shall put it into effect. But He shall 
also respect the apologies of the conscience. To be sure, the works of justitia 
civilis (civil righteousness) shall never deliver man from the future wrath, which 
he has deserved by his disobedience. But a man, who had thus far lived honorably 
and dealt justly, shall suffer fewer stripes than another, who has wasted away the 
time of his life dissolutely and has wantonly cast off from himself all the duties 
of earthly life. Finally also the righteous doers of the Law who have from the 
heart been obedient to the demands of God which are written in the heart of man and 
revealed in the Word shall see the testimony of their conscience confirmed on that 
day and shall receive from God the recognition which men may have denied to them 
here. Thus the natural law, out of which the conscience begets its judgments, is 
then also a substitute for the written Law, insofar as with this (v. 12) it forms 
a norm of the final judgment. 

The Apostle now defines the judgment of the Last Day more closely. On that 
day God shall judge "the secrets of men by Jesus Christ according to my gospel." 

Ta Kpuxxa xmv au-dpuntwv "The secrets of men" many exegetes refer to the occurrences 
within man described in v. 15. But the Law written in the heart of man, the con- 
science and its judgments, which stand over against man as norm, witness, accuser, 
and defender, shall not be judged, but on that day only revealed. However, in 
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our passage the discussion is concerning a xpuveuv , "to judge," not concerning 
a cpurrt^euv , "to give light to," as, for example, in 1 Cor 4:5. Thus Philippi 
Meyer, and others understand "the secrets of men" rightly as "all in the inner 
and outer life, which is known to others either not at all or not according to its 
ethical nature." The meaning of Paul would then be this, that God on the day when 
He judges the secrets, shall also bring to light those secret judgments of the 
conscience. This interpretation is closely connected with the explanation of the 
following words. The expression xonra to eoayyeAuov you one takes most in the 
sense "as a result of my gospel" or "according to and in consequence of my gospel." 
And to the 6ua ’iqaoO XpuaxoO "through Jesus Christ" it is only noted that the 
Scriptures also otherwise designate Christ as the Judge of the world, for example, 
John 5:22; Act 10:42; 17:31; 1 Cor 4:5; 2 Cor 5:10; 2 Tm 4:1. That God shall 
judge and that He shall judge through Christ, "that was," to speak with Meyer, "so 
generally known and so completely unquestioned, that the addition in this sense 
would have been very unnecessary." Indeed then the you would also be without a 
pragmatic meaning, since no proclaimer of the Gospel could dispute that truth." 

How often Paul elsewhere mentioned the final judgment in His Letters without pointing 
out that this also belongs to the content of his Gospel! Paul was accustomed 
to teach thus. The xaia with xpuvet , as in 2:6, mentions the norm of the 
judgment. Also Calov, Meyer and Hofmann take "the gospel" here as the norm of the 
judgment. This interpretation then gives character to the entire sentence. It 
is the Apostle's custom that in a relative clause, closely joined to the foregoing, 
to introduce a new and important thought into the discussion. "The Pauline logic 
loves to add on, always one on the other, and directly to the immediately preceding, 
and to spin the thread further in such dialectic development." Thus it happens 
that subordinate clauses logically bring thoughts of greater importance, which 
the Apostle only expresses in passing, without making them the real object of his 
doctrinal presentation in the respective place." Luthardt. Thus in our passage, 
in that he returns to the principal theme of this section of the discussion, the 
Apostle brings out this new and final element, that God shall judge men according 
to the Gospel which he preaches and through Jesus Christ of whom his Gospel speaks. 
He thereby expresses nothing else than what the Lord Himself had attested previously: 
"The word that I have spoken, the same shall judge him in the last day" (John 12:48). 
That God shall judge according to the Gospel does not contradict what Paul had 
spoken previously regarding the fact that God shall judge and reward according to 
works. The real decision concerning salvation and condemnation God shall make on 
the basis of the Gospel, or on how a man has set himself over against the Gospel 
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and Jesus Christ, the Mediator of salvation. It depends on whether or not he 
has accepted the Gospel and the salvation in Christ in faith. Jesus Christ, the 
Savior of men, shall ask above all how men relate to the Gospel. What position 
their heart has to the Gospel, to Christ, and thereby to God. id xpuuxa xtov 
avdpwnwv , "the secrets of men," is then a very fitting designation for this. 
However, the faith of the heart expresses and proves itself necessarily in good 
works, in the fulfillment of the Law. The Judge on that day shall also search 
out the work and conduct and shall measure the works of men according to the Law, 
which He has written in the hearts of all men and then has revealed in the Word. 
The Gospel is the norm for the real decision over death or life. Law and works 
are the norm for the public judgment, which the Judge shall deliver up on the 
day of judgment before all the world and whereby He motivates His decision. 
Thereby the Apostle at the close of this discussion points to this connection 
between faith and works, which we have presented in the complex of the scriptural 
doctrine. Precisely this statement then forms a solemn conclusion to the entire 
discussion regarding the judgment of the Last Day, which he had begun in 2:6. 

As we review chapter 2:6-16, we briefly recall the principal thoughts and 
their relation to each other. 

From 1:18 on, the Apostle has set forth that all mankind, especially the 
Gentile world, lies in corruption, is guilty before God, and has fallen under His 
wrath. Especially the weak judges of morals, who do that which they criticize 
in others, shall not escape the final judgment. After he has spoken in general 
regarding the future wrath and judgment, he looks in concreto (concretely) at the 
day of wrath and righteous judgment of God and follows with a description of the 
final judgment, in that he more closely demonstrates that God shall judge justly 
and impartially on that day. He shall reward everyone according to his works. 

He makes no difference between Jews and Gentiles. God shall not take into con- 
sideration the outward advantage of the Jews, the outward possession of the Law. 
To be sure, the Law of God, this eternally valid norm for the conduct of mankind, 
shall form the standard of the judgment of God, and God shall sentence Jews and 
Gentiles, all men, according to the Law. Even if the Gentiles do not possess 
the revealed and written Law, the Law has been written in their hearts, as is 
proven by the testimony of their conscience. Indeed, also the natural law is a 
norm of the judgment. The judgments of the conscience, accusations and defenses 
appeal as it were to the form of the final judgment. But with God it does not 
depend on the mere hearing and knowing of the Law, but on the doing of the Law. 
Above all, in conformity with the trend of the entire presentation from 1:18 on, 
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the Apostle calls attention to the condemnatory judgment of God. Those who sin 
and do evil shall be judged and shall fall tp wrath and eternal condemnation. 
Meanwhile, in drawing a complete picture of the final judgment, he does not leave 
the obverse unmentioned, which shows the righteousness of the divine judgment. 
Those who do good and fulfill the Law shall receive a favorable judgment and 
eternal life. At the close of this discussion Paul still reveals that the final 
decision over death and life lies in the Gospel, how the Gospel alone and faith 
in the Gospel makes man capable of good works and of the fulfillment of the Law. 
The summation of the section is this: 

God will reward everyone, Jews and Gentiles, impartially according to their 
works. For with Him it does not depend on the knowing, but on the doing of the 
Law. 


2:17-29: The Severe Guilt of the Jews 

Vv. 17-24 

Already in the previous section which treated the impartial judgment of God, 
the Apostle had placed the Jews alongside of the Gentiles. After coming to an 
understanding with the Gentiles in 1:18-25, he takes the Jews to task especially. 

He begins his reprimand of the Jews with the words: "But if you bear the name 
'Jew,'" Et 6e av ’iovSaZog eitovopa^ij (2:17). In vigorous speech, as in 2:1-5, 
he selects one out of the class of men with whom he is dealing and holds up to 
him what he has to say to the entire group. With most of the commentators we 
follow the better attested reading El 6e , "but if." The other reading l6e 
or t6e , "Behold," has arisen either through Itacism or probably a correction 
proposed to simplify the structure. First of all, apart from the construction of 
the sentence and we acquaint ourselves with the content of the individual state- 
ments. The Apostle, who was called a Jew by others and gladly called himself 
thus, here dealt with the Jews. The verb eitovopaCeLv often in classical Greek 
means "designate," and does not necessarily designate the surname. Since the 
return from the Babylonian Exile ’lou6atos was the name of the entire people 
of Israel. At the same time it was a name of honor to distinguish them from the 
Gentiles. The Jew boasted of what he had in advantage over the Gentiles. You 
rely upon the law, and boast in God" (v. 17). Those were real prerogatives of 
the Jews. To the Jews the true, living God had revealed Himself, while the Gentiles 
lived without God in the true world (Eph 2:12). God had revealed His Law to them. 
The expression enavcutaug nevertheless designates at the same time the trust of 
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the Jews in their God and their Law as a carnal security. The Jews leaned and 
relied on the outward possession of the Law and thought that it made them secure 
before God. The following statement, v. 18, mentions further advantage, some 
subjective privileges and prerogatives which resulted from their possession of 
the Law. The Jews, because they were instructed in the Law, knew the will, 
to SeXqpci , the absolute will of God which ordains all things. Therefore they 
were also capable of proving the differences between right and wrong. Thus 
according to Php 1:10 we take SoHLpaCeus tot 6ua<pepovxa , as (you test the 
distinctions), not in the more remote meaning, as in the A.V. : "approvest 
the things that are more excellent." This better knowledge of their 's the Jews 
counted as an advantage over against others. They offered themselves as leaders 
and teachers to the blind, darkened Gentiles: "You are confident that you your- 
self are a guide to the blind, a light to those who are in darkness, corrector 
of the foolish," C who lack the true understanding of good and evil], "a teacher 
of the immature," Cthose incapable of judgment], because you have the embodiment 
of knowledge and of the truth in the Law (w. 19.20). In the revealed Law the 
Jews possessed the popqjwaLg , the real form or embodiment of the knowledge and 
the truth, both to be understood objectively, insofar as they had to do with the 
will of God. In the Mosaic Law the Jews had the full, adequate expression of the 
divine will, while the natural law, which is written in the hearts of the Gen- 
tiles, was greatly obscured and garbled through sin. And so the Jews were also 
called upon to teach others, the ignorant, unwise Gentiles, "whose foolish heart 
was darkened," Ro 1:21, whose moral concepts were confused concerning the true 
God, and to clarify His good and holy will. They also gladly undertook the role 
of teachers and tutors. Such readiness and confidence in the teaching office, 
however, is characterized by the expression neTtot^as , as well as by the heaped- 
up designations of their arrogant self-confidence and presumption. Here the 
picture of a genuine pharisaically-minded Jew is presented to us. 

Paul continues in v. 21: 6 ouv 6u6aaxu)v exepov aeauxov on 6u6aaxeus, , 

"You, therefore, who teach another, do you not teach yourself?" WWith the 
"epanaleptic" ouv , which belongs to the subject, not to the predicate of the 
sentence, he again takes up the previous statements and combines them into one 
expression: 6 6t6a axwv , "the one teaching." The Jews made the claim to teach 

others, as indeed the possession of the revealed Law also enabled them to do. 
However, with such a claim their own conduct over against the Law stood in sharp 
contrast. They did not teach themselves, they did not judge themselves in the 
least according to that which they taught others and presented as truth. They 
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preached that one should not steal, and still they themselves stole (v. 21b). 

"Theft included all the injustices and cheatings, of which the Jews permitted 
themselves to become guilty in their business dealings" (Godet) . They said that 
one should not commit adultery, and still they themselves committed adultery (v. 22a) 
"Adultery is a transgression which the Talmud ascribes to three most famous rabbis, 
Aciba, Mehio, and Eleazar. Sensuality is one of the most glaring characteristics 
of the Seminites (Godet). They detested the idols, and yet they committed sacrilege 
(v. 22b). Most modern exegetes refer CepoauAeLs to the robbery of heathen idol 
temples, and Godet then formulates the contrast to this: "You have an aversion 
to the idols, but your aversion of idolatry does not go so far that it hinders 
you from contemplating the valuable things which are used in idol worship, when 
you can make them your own, as good booty." That the robbery of temples in the 
heathen sense of the word was found among the Jews cannot be proven with certainty. 

If it did happen now and then, the mention of such isolated cases does not fit 
into this passage, where Paul uncovers and criticizes the common moral wrongs of 
Judaism. Likewise the Apostle would hardly have charged a Jew, who regarded the 
heathen idols as nothing, and rightly so, with sacrilege in the robbing of idol 
temples, but at the most with common thievery. Therefore with Hofmann, Hodge, 
and ancient commentators we understand under the uepoauAeCv the robbing of the 
Jewish temple which had been consecrated to the true, living God. But it was 
counted as robbery of the temple according to Mai 3:8-10, when the Jews withheld 
from the Lord and His temple the due sacrifices and tithes. That was a common 
crime of the pharisaically-directed Jews, and not only a proof of general avarice, 
but above all a proof for the fact that they despised the Lord and His temple. 

What a contradiction that was ! The Jews detested the idols of the heathen, de- 
claimed passionately against the worship of idols, as they presumed, out of holy 
zeal for the Lord Jehovah and His house, and still they actually robbed, desecrated 
and despised the house of the Lord. "It is bad, when he [namely, the Jews,] re- 
gards the idols as an abomination, as if the service to his God were holy, but 
thereby robs his own holy sanctuary, by withholding that which he owes it" (Hofmann). 
Hodge remarks on tepoauAets "It expresses the sin of irreverence in its higher 

forms; either as manifested in withholding from God His due, which the prophet 
denounces as robbery, ... or it may be taken in the still more general sense 
of profanation, the irreverent disregard of God and holy things. This all the 
text requires: You profess great reverence for God in eschewing idolatry; yet in 
other forms you are guilty of the greatest irreverence." Accordingly the Apostle 
lays this threefold transgression against the Jews, as earlier against the Gentiles: 
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iniquity over against their own bodies or unchastity, wronging against the 
neighbor, and crime against God. Bengel : Atrocissime peccas in proximum , te 
ip sum , Deum . Ad gentes Paulus ostenderat peccata primum contra Deum , deinde 
contra se , deinde contra alios , nunc ordinem invert it : nam peccata contra 
Deum in gentibus apertissima sunt , in Judaeo non item , (You sin most grievously 
against your neighbor, yourself, God. Paul had shown to the Gentiles, that 
their sins were first against God, next against themselves, next against others. 
He now inverts the order; for sins against God are very openly practiced among 
the Gentiles, but not by the Jew). Yet the transgression of the Jews is much 
more serious than that of the Gentiles, also than that of those hypocritical 
judges of morals, 2:1-5, because the Jews adorned and covered their godlessness 
and unrighteousness with God's Word and Law. To teach others God's Word and 
yet to do the opposite of that which one teaches others is even worse than to 
judge and criticize another for that which one does himself. 

In that he combines the separate transgressions of the Jews, the Apostle 
closes this description if morals with the words: "You who boast in the Law, 
through your breaking of the Law do you dishonor God? For the name of God is 
blasphemed among the Gentiles because of you, just as it is written" (vv. 23.24). 
The last words are taken according to form from Is 52:5 and according to content 
from Eze 36:20-23. In the latter passage the Jews are criticized because through 
their exile, the necessary result of their sins, they gave the Gentiles occasion 
to abuse the glory and power of Jehovah, as if He had not been able to protect 
His people. In our passage Paul calls attention to the fact that through their 
godless, unholy conduct the Jews caused the Gentiles to abuse the name of God, 
in that they charged the sins of the Jews against the account of the God of the 
Jews, as if God Himself through His Law trained and instructed His people for 
such objectionable conduct. That Ka-dws •yeY'itaiiTat "just as it is written," 
which otherwise, when a formal quotation of Scripture is introduced, is always 
placed before, here stands at the end of the sentence. This shows that Paul 
here only adapted a word of Scripture and used it for his purpose. The foregoing 
criticism of the Apostle, moreover, also applies to all hypocrites among the 
Christians, who boast of the Christian name and the pure teaching of the divine 
Word. But with their conduct, be it injustice in business and labor of their 
hands, sins of the flesh of all kinds, robbery of their sanctuary, withholding 
of their gifts and sacrifices, and the like, contradict the teachings of the 
divine Word. Thus they give cause to the unbelievers to ridicule and blaspheme 
Christianity and the God of the Christians. 
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What now concerns the construction of this long section is the question: 

Where does the protasis which begins with El, Se , v. 17, have its apodosis, and 
is there an apodosis? Schott permits the apodosis to begin already in v. 17. 

Meyer, Weiss, Philippi, and others in v. 21, in that they take the sentences in 
vv. 21.22 as questions. Hofmann and Luthardt take v. 23 as apodosis. The first 
assumption presents a very awkward hypothesis: "If you are a Jew, then you rely 
upon the Law as much as you also boast about God." That is forced in this long 
discourse of two statements combined with nai , to take the first two hcil, in 
the sense of "as much - as also." It is contrary to the second assumption that 
the illegal action of the Jews can be inferred from the possession of the Law. 

The concise sense of the discussion would then be this: When you teach others, 
you do not teach yourselves. The conclusion must rather read: "If you have the 
Law and teach others, why do you transgress the Law and do not teach yourselves?" 
This third assumption it does not agree that the statement of verse 23 which 
describes the illegal actions of the Jews. Against the second and third assumptions 
one must assert above all that according to it, the evil conduct of the Jews 
would be the principal content and goal fo the discussion. But that does not 
harmonize with the parallel statements of the Apostle in 1:19-32 and 2:1-5. There 
he depicts not only the moral corruption of the Gentile world, but calls attention 
to and emphasizes the fact that the Gentiles with their sins draw down upon them- 
selves the wrath of God, that the heathen moralists and judges of morals shall 
not escape the judgment of God. Then there follows in 2:6-16 a detailed description 
of the impartial judgment of God, which shall come upon all the transgressors of 
the Law, Gentiles and Jews. We find room for a similar thought in our passage, 
when with Koppe and Godet we take the entire sentence structure, w. 17-24, as a 
protasis and take for granted an anacoluthon, in that the apodosis is self-evident. 
The situation is that certain, unquestionable facta (acts) are expressed in con- 
ditional form in order to draw another conclusion. The meaning of Paul is: You, 
a Jew, have the Law, you know the will of God and teach others, but you do not 
teach yourself, but rather you transgress the Law and dishonor your God. If that 
is so, as is really the case, then what follows? Evidently, that you least of all 
shall escape the judgment and wrath of God. In conformity with that Koppe supplies 
the apodasis behind v. 24: cignita , quanto graviores poenae tibi sunt metuendae 
(consider what greater punishment you must fear). And Godet: "To what end will 
this Law serve you, of which you boast among others and which you yourselves so 
audaciously transgress?" It only leads to condemnation ! 
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2:25-29 

Here follows a statement regarding circumcision. This is introduced with 
Y»P and serves for the confirmation of the foregoing exposition. Paul had 
shown that a Jew who transgressed the Law will not escape the judgment of God. 

This statement continues in force. For circumcision also does not alter anything. 
Circumcision in itself does not save the Jews from wrath. The concept TtepuToyjfi , 
"circumcision," is forcefully brought to prominence by the elliptical yev , to 
which no 6e corresponds. The Jews boasted and were arrogant in the possession 
of the Law, so also in the circumcision, and thought that no evil could befall 
them, because they were circumcised. Rabbinical proverbs read: Quandoquidem 
circumcisi sumus , in infernum non descendimus (In as much as we are circumcised 
we will not descend into hell) . "Everyone circumcised has a part in the future 
kingdom." But Circumcision is of use only then - that the Apostle asks the Jew 
who is proud of his circumcision to consider v. 25, - "if you keep the law." The 
advantage of circumcision consists in the fact that it makes the one who is cir- 
cumcised a member of the people of God and gives him a claim to all the blessings 
of the people of God. This applies only when upon circumcision there follows the 
doing of the Law. Circumcision obligated the Jews to obedience over against the 
Law. "Every man that is circumcised ... is a debtor to do the whole law" (Ga 5:3). 
If, on the other hand, the Jew is a transgressor of the Law, then circumcision is 
of no use to him. Then his circumcision has become a foreskin. Then he is ac- 
counted before God as no more than a lost, castaway Gentile. From this there follows 
the reverse side, ouv , v. 26, that when the foreskin, abstractum pro concreto 
(the thought exists before the fact), that is, an uncircumcised Gentile, observes 
the legal demands or the precepts of the Law, to him his foreskin is accounted as 
circumcision, so that he then appears before God as a member of the congregation 
of God. The future "to be reckoned" is, like the following xpbveT 

"he will judge," the so-called logical future, which presents that which takes 
place in a certain case. The following sentence, v. 27, we take in an assertive 
manner: "And will not he who is physically uncircumcised, if he keeps the Law, 
will he not judge you, who though having the letter of the Law and circumcision 
are a transgressor of the Law?" (v. 27). The dia here, as often, designates the 
accompanying circumstances. A judging and condemning with words is not meant, 
but that which takes place da facto . A Gentile who fulfills the Law, thereby, 
in that he is obedient to the Law and consents to it, comparatione sui (by com- 
parison with himself) (Grotius), actually makes the Jew who transgresses the Law 
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appear as guilty and punishable. That the Jew acts contrary to the Law, in 
spite of the fact that he has it written in letters before his eyes, and by cir- 
cumcision is made subject to the Law, only increases his guilt. When the Apostle 
speaks of the Gentiles who fulfill the Law, then that is not an abstract possibility, 
no fictio rhetorica (rhetorical assumption) (Calov). The ’Eav , v. 26, establishes 
a situation which often takes place. And the Gentile who judges the Jews is a 
real person. Certainly with the expressions xa StKaumpaxa xoO vopou (puXaooetv 
"keeps the requirements of the Law," and xov vopov xeAetv the true obedience 
of the Law, is described, as it is found only among Christians, who have the Spirit 
of God (Ro 8:4; 13:8). But Paul also has Gentiles in mind who have become 
Christians, credentes in Christum (believers in Christ) (Koerner; also Meyer and 
Godet) . Only here he does not mention expressly how an uncircumcised one comes 
to such obedience, in that he reserves this for later exposition. He simply 
calls attention to the fact that Gentiles, who are by nature uncircumcised, without 
becoming Jews and permitting themselves to be circumcised, still fulfill the Law, 
and observe the legal demands of the Law. 

The following statement, introduced with yap , clarifies the principal 
statement from another viewpoint, namely that circumcision in itself is not beneficial. 
In the first of the two statements, v. 28, the subject is supplied out of the 
predicate, in the second v. 29 the predicate is to be taken out of the subject. 

The meaning is: "For he is not a Jew, who is one outwardly; neither is circum- 
cision that which is outward in the flesh." Rather: "He is a Jew who is one 
inwardly, ..." He is a Jew in truth, a member of the people of God. This is 
more exactly clarified in the second part of the sentence: "Circumcision is that 
which is of the heart, by the Spirit, not by the letters." Yes, such a man, who 
is circumcised in heart, has "his praise not from man but from God." The cir- 
cumcision in the flesh reminds and admonishes the Israelites of the circumcision 
of the heart, that they should cut away the unrestrained impulses and outgrowths 
of their natural hearts and cleanse their hearts of disobedience, obstinacy, evil 
lusts and desires. "Circumcise therefore the foreskin of your heart, and be no 
more stiffnecked" Dt 10:16. The inner circumcision takes place, however, not by 
the letters of the Law, as the physical circumcision, in which one fulfills that 
which is demanded according to the letter of the Law in the body of another. It 
takes place by the Spirit, by the power of the Spirit of God. Moses already 
presented circumcision of the heart as a work of God: "And the Lord your God will 
circumcise your heart" (Dt 30:36, cf. Jn 5:44; 12:43). It is the Spirit of God 
who renews and cleanses the heart of man and gives power to the reborn for his 
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own sanctification. Whoever is thus circumcised inwardly, in the heart, whoever 
is born anew by the Spirit of God, be he Jew or Gentile, appears before God as 
circumcised, is looked upon by God as a member of His Church. Out of the circum- 
cision of the heart there follows and flows then also the true obedience to the 
Law, previously discussed. Thus the Apostle gives the proud Jew to consider that 
his circumcision has no merit before God and also helps him naught in the judgment, 
if the circumcision of the heart and obedience to the Law are not bound together 
with it. Something similar applies to Christian Baptism as to circumcision, the 
sacrament of the Old Covenant. Use and significance of Baptism consists in the 
fact that Baptism leads man into the Church of God and makes him a child of God. 

At the same time it regenerates him, as a washing of regeneration and renewing 
of the Holy Ghost, and obligates and empowers him to a holy, divine life and 
conduct. But whoever boasts of and is arrogant over his Baptism and at the same 
time denies the new birth, faith and obedience over against God, shall not be 
saved from the wrath of God by his Baptism. 

Summary: The Jews, who boast of the Law and who instruct others therein and 
yet transgress the Law, have the greatest guilt. They shall have to suffer the 
severest punishment. Even circumcision helps them naught in the judgment, for 
the outward circumcision in the flesh has no merit in itself before God, but only 
circumcision of the heart, which then proves itself in the fulfillment of the 
Law. 




CHAPTER 3 


Chapter 3:1-18 Though Man's Sin Finally Glorifies God, 
It Retains Its Guilty Character. 


3:1-4 


The Apostle raises the question, in light of his prior statements as to 

what advantage remains for the Jews. The connection of the statement in 3:1 to 

the foregoing is shown by the particle of deduction, o 0v > which Calov explains 

If the Jews are no less under condemnation than the other nations by 
reason of sin, as the apostle demonstrates, in what respect do the 
Jews excel before the other nations? And what is the value (utilitas) 
of the circumcision? 

CSi non minus Judaei, quam gentiles sub condemnatione sunt, vi peccati, 
quod demonstrarat apostolus, quid ergo praecipui habent Judaei prae 
gentibus? et quae est circumcisionis utilitas?] 

To nepLaaov is, quod insuper est , the advantage. The second question is sub- 
ordinated to the first and essentially says the same thing. It is circumcision 
that makes the Jew a Jew. The answer to that question reads, tioAu xaxa navTa 
tpOTCOV , "much in every way," v. 2. The advantage of the Jews over the 
Gentiles reached every circumstance of life. 

Later, in another connection, in 9:lff., Paul enumerates a series of such 
prerogatives of Israel. But here he is satisfied to name the principal advantage 
Vor Allem naemlich (above all). Thus we best take the itptoxov yev yap , "First 
of all, that they were entrusted with the oracles of God." God Himself had en- 
trusted to them His Aoyca as a highest good. Ta Aoyua xou 0cou , "The Words 
of God" in profane Greek are the saying of Diety, the oracula ; in the Scriptures 
they are the statements or the revelations of the true and living God, xpqoyous 
ctvwbev xaxevex^evxas (Chrysostum) . In the Septuagint, this expression is a 

translation of the Hebrew , and it is used to designate both 

prophecy, such as God gave to Balaam (Nu 24:4), and the Law of God (Ps 107:11). 

In the New Testament, the Law of Moses (Ac 7:38), the Gospel of Christ (He 5:12), 
and God's Word in general (1 Pe 4:11) are called Aoyua 8eo0 . In our passage 
this designation embraces all statements and revelations of God which were im- 
parted to Israel and which are recorded in the Old Testament Scriptures, both 
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the Law and the promises - yet not, as Hofmann would have it, concurrently with 
the New Testament message of salvation. For first with the "But now" Nuvu 6e 
(v. 21), "begins the description of the Christian period" (Philippi), or, as we 
would rather say, of the Christian state of affairs. In that God entrusted His 
Xoyia to Israel, He established Israel in this special relationship to Him- 
self: He was Israel's God and Israel His people. 

What the Apostle has said concerning the advantage of the Jews, he maintains 
in vv. 3 and 4 against a possible objection. He continues, "What then? If some 
did not believe, their unbelief will not nullify the faithfulness of God, will it? 
May it never be!" Tt yap; et picuaxpaav xtveg, pp p aittaxua auxuiv xpv utaxuv 
xoO 0eoO Haxapyricre t ; pp yevouxo . "What then?" What is the situation? "If 
some did not believe, their unbelief will not nullify the faithfulness of God, 
will it? Meyer, Weiss, Godet and even ancient commentators understand under the 
oUTcCTc^of the Jews as their unbelief, which opposes the preaching of Christ and 
of the Apostles. But, as Philippi correctly remarks, in this entire context, Paul 
characterizes Jewry in itself, without considering their position toward the 
Gospel. And the expressions dntaxepv , "to disbelief," p aicpaxua auxcov , 
"their unbelief," p ntaxpg xoO 0eou , "the faithfulness of God," evidently cor- 
respond to the eruaxeu^poav in v. 2. They describe the conduct of the Jews 
and the conduct of God which corresponds to the good which was entrusted to the 
Jews by God and must be taken in the meaning of unbelief and faith. In the sense 
of unbelief, ditocrxeCv is also found in 2 Tm 3:13. Thus "some" Jews are many, 
even the majority. They have become unfaithful. They have not rightly preserved 
nor correctly applied the divine revelations entrusted to them. They have not 
believed the promises of God, they have not obeyed the Law of God, and they have 
thereby broken the covenant and faith with God. Thus, one might conclude that the 
unbelief of the Jews annulled the faithfulness of God and rendered it useless, 
xaxapYpaep , and moved God, on His part, to step back from His Xoypous • But 
that is a false conclusion. Already the pp , which introduces the question con- 
taining the reproach, points to the fact that one cannot truly believe that God 
would reward unfaithfulness with unfaithfulness. And with pp yevouxo (v. 4), 
which is equivalent to , Gn 44,17 and in Jos 22,29, "God forbid!"; the 

strongest form of negation, the Apostle energetically repudiates this thought. 

No, God has maintained faithfulness with the faithless. When Israel did not be- 
lieve and obey His Word, He did not brake His relationship to Israel immediately. 
He did not withdraw His Law and His promises. He spoke further to the unfaithful, 
disobedient people through His Prophets and continually reminded the apostates of 
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His Law through their mouths. He warned, punished, charmed and enticed them with 
His promises until these had been fulfilled in Christ. 

The unbelief of Israel does not annul the faithfulness of God. "Let God be 
found true, though every man be found a liar." According to the Apostle's wish 
and God ? s will it should and shall terminate in this way: that God is true, but 
man is a liar. "The misunderstanding that the Apostle wishes that God would be 
faithful because He is not, and that man would be a liar, if he is not one already, 
must be excluded. Therefore Paul can express himself as he does, in order to say 
that the outcome would be such. God is faithful and every man is a liar; that 
should be the final outcome. In this sense the Apostle means the development, 
though not as if he presented God's truthfulness and man's untruthfulness as 
something still not in existence. Rather, the actuality of both was not only known 
to him beforehand and recognized as certain, but the final result is that which 
passes between God and man" (Hofmann) . 

First of all, it treats of the special relationship of God to Israel. That 
shall and should be the final result of the history that has passed between God 
and the Jews. God stands as the true One; the One who keeps His word. However, 
the Jews are liars who have turned away from His words. Here, the truthfulness 
of God is identified with His faithfulness, and the lying of man with the unbelief 
of the Jews. Thus the advantage of the Jews remains, in spite of their unbelief, 
but it establishes no subjective advantage for the unfaithful ones. Rather, God's 
faithfulness and truthfulness places their unfaithfulness and lying into a more 
glaring light. 

Ir reads, tcag 6e avdpwnos ^euatris "every man a liar." All people, not 
only the Jews but also the heathen, shall finally stand before God as liars. Be- 
cause the Apostle here generalizes his statement regarding the Jews and extends it 
over all mankind, he introduces the expressions airing , "truthfulness," and 
^euoTrig , "liar," which have broader concept than it lot l g , "faithfulness," 

and out lot ua , "unfaithfulness." All men are liars, as we also read in Ps 116:11. 
The Gentiles did not have the advantage of the Jews, the loyta xoO 0eoO . But 
God did not leave them without a witness of Himself. He manifested Himself, His 
eternal power and divinity to them, in the works of creation, and in the preservation 
of the world. He gave all men to know His StHatwya "righteousness," and wrote 
His Law in their hearts (1:19,20,32; 2:4,14,15). But the Gentiles, men in genere , 
do not honor Him as God nor do they thank Him. They suppress the truth through 
unrighteousness, with their evil works they deny the better moral knowledge and 
do not permit themselves to be led to repentance by the goodness of God. Thus they 
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are altogether liars. 

Still the lying of men does not destroy the truthfulness of God. God shows 
Himself always as "truthful," aAr|Bris • He shows Himself constantly to sinful, 
lying mankind in nature and in their conscience, in which He admonishes, warns, 
and punishes them. He manifests to them His Creator love and goodness in the 
benefits of daily life and lets them experience the riches of His divine goodness, 
patience and longsuf fering. And thus the final result of this history shall be, 

"God is true, but every man is a liar." God has overlooked nothing, has permitted 
nothing to be lacking, has meant only good and truth with every man, and has 
dealt only justly. But man has neglected it. He has cheated and disappointed 
God - all guilt lies with man. And in view of the purity and truthfulness of 
God, the lies and guilt of man appear so much greater. 

Without exception, every man shall finally stand as a liar before God. Thus 
also the believers, both Jews and Gentiles are by nature also altogether sinners 
and liars. The Apostle here omits the fact that the grace of God in Christ has 
changed the relationship between God and man. Nevertheless, this final result in 
the destiny of man is not removed through faith and the grace of Jesus Crhist, but 
rather confirmed. When God, now and in the future, looks upon the believers as 
just and declares them so out of grace for Christ's sake, He thereby substantiate; 
the fact that, on their part, they are sinners and unrighteous. And when the 
believers, now and in the future, take refuge in the grace of God and would be 
justified and saved through the merits of Christ, they thereby present themselves 
before God as sinners and transgressors (cf. Ga 2:18). 

The Apostle quotes a Scripture passage, Ps 51:4, to corroborate his statement. 
The quoted words read, in Hebrew, ^9i p mm fjirm p^rt l-yfl} 3 . They mean, 

"So that Thou art justified when Thou dost speak, and blameless when Thou dost 
judge." Paul uses the Septuagint, which offers essentially the same sense: 
ottos av Suxatcodfls ev tots Aoyots aou Hat vtxqans ev t<J) xpuveaBat ere > "That 
Thou mightest be justified in Thy words, and mightest prevail when Thou art judged." 
"Judged," Hptveodat , is here to be taken as a piddle, even as 6LHato)§f}vat 
and vtxav , "overcome," (in a forensic sense). This Psalm quotation also shows 
us the end of history and the final judgment. When in the future God speaks with 
man and judges him concerning his conduct, then will He be righteous in His judgment 
He shall convince man. It will be proven that God has not harmed man but rather 
has shown him only good and benefit. On the other hand, it will be shown man has 
offended God and has broken truthfulness and faith with Him. And thus shall God 
overcome and stand as pure, innocent and just when He speaks His sentence of 
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judgment upon man, who has deserved death and condemnation. 

And that this should come about is God's will and purpose. Psalm 51:4a 
reads, "Against Thee, Thee only, I have sinned, and done what is eyil in Thy 
sight." And to this is added the purpose clause, "so that Thou art justified." 

The final aim of man's sin is that God, in the end, is right and overcomes. Sin 
takes places against God’s will and is an abomination to Him. When man does 
that which is evil in the eyes of God, then it is God's will and purpose that 
man in his sin may prove God right. God does not will the evil; but in case man 
does evil sua sponte (of his own accord). He wants this result upon the evil. 

The circumstance that whoever sins by whatever sin, always sins against God and 
does that which is evil in the eyes of God, should and does serve this end. God 
appears concurrently as the offended party, against whom injustice has taken place, 
as the one who justly judges and punishes the sinner. 

3:5-8 

With the transitional 6e , Paul begins another chain of thoughts. With the 
words "But if our unrighteousness demonstrates the righteousness of God," 
ouvuaTricro he again takes up what was said before, in order to draw a conclusion 
from it. The expressions ddcxta , "unrighteousness," and 6uxauoauvr| , "righteous- 
ness," are occasioned by the dtxauwdnvau in the Psalm quotation. According to 
Philippi, "The injustice ( otStxua ) of man is the general concept, to which be- 
long his unbelief and lying disposition as species, even as the justice ( 6txatu> 
auvri ) of God is the genus, to which His trustworthiness and truth are sub- 
ordinated as species." We would rather designate the relationship of these concepts 
to the entire conduct of man toward God, which had previously been specially 
characterized as unfaithfulness and falseness but is here designated with the 
general appellation a6txtd . The entire conduct of God toward man, which had 
previously been placed under the special description of faithfulness and truth, 
is here given the general name duxatwouvri . The afitxta of men is their "unrighteous- 
ness," their abnormal moral nature; 0eou Stxatvouvri is God's "righteousness." 

In the " nuaiv " " our unrighteousness," Paul includes all people, even himself. 

The Apostle had previously pointed to the ultimate result of the history that tran- 
spires between God and man and to the existing conditions. God is truthful, but 
every man is a liar. In this contrast lies, first of all, the fact that God's 
truthfulness proves the lying disposition of man. The explanation in w. 1-4 
characterizes the tendency to establish that the advantage of the Jews and God's 
faithfulness exposes the unfaithfulness of the Jews and the lying tendency of 
mankind. In the entire section beginning at 1:18, the Apostle reminds the Jews 
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and Gentiles of the greatness and severity of their sins and shows that they 
have no excuse and are punishable. That is the basic thought. But, conversely, 

V 

the unbelief and lying disposition of men prove and expose God's faithfulness and 
truthfulness. When light and darkness stand close together, then the light makes 
the darkness appear much darker; and conversely, the darkness makes the light 
appear so much brighter. And this last thought, which is also expressed in the 
Psalm passage quoted, is now emphasized. 

But if it is true that our unrighteousness proves the righteousness of God, 
"What shall we say?", "The God who inflicts wrath is not unrighteous, is He?", 

6 eTtucpppwv xf|v opyqv . The Apostle speaks and reasons here in human terms, 
according to human reference and conclusions. Natural reason concludes from the 
above-mentioned premise that God is unjust. It reasons and concludes that, if 
the unrighteousness of man proves and exposes the righteousness of God, then God 
is unjust, because He takes vengeance upon man, who with his unrighteousness 
contributes to the glory of His righteousness. "It could appear as unjust, if 
God would punish what contributes to His glory and lies so much in His interest" 
(Weiss). The conclusion should really run, oux aduxos 6 Beds . Is God not 
unjust? But Paul intentionally introduces this question, like that in v. 3, with 
yn . "To the Apostle the sacrilege of such an assertion appears so forbidding 
that he himself anticipates a negative answer" (Weiss). And with the pq yevouxo , 
"God forbid!" (v. 6) he energetically rejects both the question and the conclusion. 

The following statement, eitei urns xpoveu 6 Beds tov xoapov , "For other- 

wise how will God judge the world?", is the basis of this rejection. The Apostle 
points to the well-established fact of the future judgment of the world, which in 
itself absolutely excludes the thought that God could deal unjustly. That God, 
the Judge of the world, is a just Judge is, according to the Scriptures, a fixed 
axiom, "Far be it from Thee to do such a thing, to slay the righteous with the 
wicked y so that the righteous and the wicked are treated alike. Far be it from 

Thee! Shall not the Judge of all the earth deal justly?" (Gn 18:25). The Judge 

of the whole world shall certainly not judge unjustly. In what follows Paul 
explains this kind of refutation more fully. 

In v. 7 the Apostle again takes up what was attested in v. 4 and repeats the 
protasis of v. 5, only in another form. "But. if through my lie the truth of God 
abounded to His glory" (v. 7a). He speaks here in the first person singular, as 
a member of humanity. And he uses the Aorist enepuacreuaev , "abounded," in 

that he transposes himself to the end of man's history and from there looks back 

in time. The lying of men has become the reason that the truthfulness of God has 
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manifested itself so richly. It has even proven His faithfulness despite the 
faithless, and thus the lying of men has rebounded to the praise and glory of 
God. If that is so, he now asks, "why am I also still being judged as a sinner?" 

Calvin, Grotius, and Philippi take the entire sentence of w. 7.8, intro- 
duced with yap » as a basis for the objection in verse 5. From the standpoint 
of natural reason, they put into parentheses the words pq ylvetxo by 
xoopov . Accordingly, the sense would be, "If my lying has served to glorify 
God and His truthfulness, then there is no reason that God should still judge 
and punish me because of my sins. If He still does, then He deals unjustly. God 
should be satisfied that I increase His praise with my sins. And we should then 
intentionally do much more evil, so that good might come from it and God might 
be glorified." But it would be strange if Paul, after he had rejected that 

false conclusion of v. 6 and had begun to refute it, subsequently established 

it. And this interpretation overlooks the fact that tog dpapxwAos , "as 
a sinner," brings out especially the guilty character and the punishableness of 
sin. With Hofmann, Meyer, Godet, and others, we take the statement in vv. 7-8 in 

its connection with v. 6b as the basis of the rejection and refutation of that 

false conclusion. 

The Apostle next deals more directly with the fact that the judgment of the 
world, to which he had referred in v. 6b, proves the divine justice. His meaning 
is this: If I, with my lying, have given God occasion to demonstrate His truth- 
fulness so much more richly to His glory, what is then the reason that I, Hayw , 
since I glorify God with my sin, am still counted a sinner? Why does God still 
reckon my sin to me as sin, as guilt, and for that reason still draw me to judgment? 
That can arise only from the fact that God is and remains the holy and just One. 

If He were not, then He would not judge me, but would rather permit my sin, from 
which He has only benefit, to go unpunished. The " cog apctpxwAos gives the 
characteristic in which man becomes the object of a divine judgment, in order to 
call attention to the fact that his lying, which reveals the truth of God and 
thereby glorifies God, is charged against him by God as sin. Why woujd this 
happen, if God were unjust? The unrighteous asks nothing regarding good or evil, 
except for his own advantage. Thus God draws him to judgment as a sinner whose 
action glorifies God, thus He loves right and hates injustice: He cannot permit 
that one who has done what is evil should remain unpunished (Hofmann) . 

The same purpose, as that of the first part, is also served by the second 
part of the question in verse 8, which is also dependent upon the tC , "why" in 
verse 7. It reads in its entirety, xau xt pf| , Ha§ws bAaaohboupeSa xao xabws (pact 
xuves npas Aeyetv, oxt itotqawpev xa waxa tva eAdq xa aya$a. 
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Many expositors think that the construction here runs irregularly, that the 
Apostle had wanted to write originally: nai, ru yf| tOL-nawyev xa xaxa , "Why 
should we not do evil?"; but, while he makes the subordinate clause introduced 
with xadws into a parenthesis and has postponed the verbum f initum of the 
principal clause to the end, he has made the latter dependent upon the Xeyeuv 
of the subordinate clause. However, it appears far more simple, with Hofmann, 
to supply an IotC after yn • Then the speech is smooth and symmetrical, 
and we translate thus, "And why not say (as we are slanderously reported and as 
some affirm that we say), 'Let us do evil that good may come'?" Paul here men- 
tions an evil report, which was and still is current regarding the Christians, 
among whom he includes himself. This evil report was really a misinterpretation 
and perversion of the Christian doctrine of justification, especially in regard 
to statements such as Paul writes in 5:20, "Where sin increased, grace abounded 
all the more." From that the unbelieving world blasphemously concluded, and 
still concludes today that "Christians do evil intentionally, so that the grace 
which forgives sin might abound more freely, and might manifest itself more 
richly. The Christians speak and teach also, according to this role, that one 
should sin boldly, in order to give grace more opportunity." In our passage, 
within its context, the Apostle interprets this blasphemy in this manner, that 
the Christians boldly do evil to the glorification of God and His truthfulness, 
sinned unabashedly in majorem Dei gloriam , and so taught. But now with the 
yij he expressly denies that it is as they slander the Christians. 

The Christians much rather disavow that Jesuit theory and practice which is 
ascribed to them. They avoid and flee evil, although they know that it finally 
glorifies God, and they teach others to avoid evil. Yes, in the name of all 
Christians the Apostle pronounces an anathema in holy indignation against that 
Jesuit moral. He testifies that the judgment and condemnation of such people, 
who sin in majorem Dei gloriam and teach others to sin, is entirely just. And 
now the Apostle asks: Why is it not so, as we are slandered? Why is it that in 
teaching and practice the Christians take a completely different position toward 
sin than is charged against them? Evidently because Christians well know and 
feel what a loathesome thing sin is, that sin under all circumstances, although 
it must finally serve to the glorification of God, bears in itself severe guilt 
and draws upon itself the righteous wrath of God. Because Christians anxiously 
guard themselves against all evil, they acknowledge that their God is a holy and 
just God. Thus this final exposition of the Apostle also contains an apology of 
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the divine righteousness and refutation of the false conclusion that God is un- 
ust because He ordains wrath. 

That God is just in His judgments coincides with the fact that man stands 
as a sinner before God. The entire dedication of the Apostle basically aims at 
this latter point. Neither through the first fact (w. 1-4), that God's faith- 
fulness and truthfulness prove themselves also in the faithless ones and liars, 
nor through the second fact (w. 5-8), which follows the first, that the un- 
righteousness of man sets the righteousness of God in the light and glorifies it, 
are the moral responsibility of man and the guilty character of sin destroyed nor 
even lessened. The Apostle takes away every excuse from sinful man. In no respect 
is it a merit or work of man, nor is it the natural result of sin, that sin serves 
to the glorification of God. But it is the wonderful providence of God, that 
God brings something good out of that which is evil in itself and which has in 
itself only evil and fatal results. What Olearius says in his "Criticis Sacris" 
on the passage Ro 3,1-8 applies here, 

"When God in his wisdom turns our wrongdoing to his glory, this is not 
to the credit of our vices, but only the work of divine wisdom and 
providence, which knows how to turn even evil things into good, since 
evil things per se and by their nature cannot match anything except 
what is similar to their nature." 

CCum Deus sua sapientia in suam gloriam convertit scelera nostra hoc nullum 
est vit iorum nostrorum promeritum , sed totum divinae sapientiae ac 
providentiae opus , qui malis etiam rebus bene uti sciat , cum mala per se 
suaque natura nummal rem aliam nisi sibi similem parere possint.3 

The basic thought of the apostolic discourse in w. 1-8 is that: 

Man is and remains guilty and punishable before God, in spite of the fact 
that the lying disposition of man does not destroy God's truthfulness 
and in spite of the fact that the sin of man results in the glorification 
of God. 

3:9-20: Scriptural Proof for the Common Guilt of Mankind 

Vv. 9-18 

With a question similar to the one in v. 1, the Apostle in v. 9 introduces 
a new section, "What then? Are we better than they?" Are we Jews, in whose 
name Paul speaks, better than the Gentiles? Thus we translate and understand the 
Ttposxopsda with Philippi, Weiss, and most of the ancient expositors. This 

can be passive, in the sense, "Are we excelled?" But the thought that the Jews 
could perhaps be excelled by the Gentiles lies entirely outside the context. Or 
is it to be taken as a middle voice? The middle itpoexeodat, usually signifies: 
"to hold something before one" or "pretend," and is always used transitively and 
therefore must always have an object. The xu ouv has been taken this way 
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(for example, by Schott), and ti ouv Tcpoexoyedat , as one sentence in the 
sense: "What shall we say or can we use an excuse?" But to this question the 
answer, ou navTios , does not apply. It would have to read 0u6ev lavnos 
Or one can imagine an object and cover the difficulty by paraphrasing. "Are we 
in a position to offer a defense?" "Is the situation such that something serves 
us as a defense and gives us security against the avenging righteousness?" (Meyer) . 
"Do we still have a defense?" (Luthardt). No, since Ttpoexoye^a is here used in- 
transitively it cannot be understood except than as the active itpoexeuv , other- 
wise used as intransitively ( int rans it ivum) . 

With the energetic Ou Ttauttos , "not at all," the Apostle answers this question 
in the negative. No, we Jews do not put ourselves above the Gentiles; we are no 
better than they. The objective prerogative of the Jews, (vv. Iff)., which con- 
tinues to exist in spite of their unfaithfulness, does not, in itself carry any 
subjective prerogative or advantage for the faithless. Paul justifies the negative 
answer with the statement, "For we have already charged that both Jews and Greeks 
are all under sin." The emphasis rests on this statement. This statement contains 
the result of the entire previous presentation of doctrine from 1:18 on, and pre- 
cisely this result the Apostle wants to point out. The first person plural in 
TcpoijTLctaayeda is the editorial "we." Previously he had proven that the 

Gentiles (l:18ff.) and the Jews (2:17ff.) and all men without exception (3:lff.), 
are under sin. To be under sin, int- ’ dyaptuav etvat , is not synonymous with 
"to be a sinner" or "to sin." The expression designates "not the conduct of men, 
but the condition" in which they find themselves (Luthardt). But, also, it is 
not the meaning that the Jews and Gentiles are altogether enslaved under sin. This 
point is not made prominent in the prior passages because Paul points instead to 
the common guilt of all mankind. All men have sin as a debt, have the guilt of 
sin resting upon the as a heavy, pressing burden. God imputes their sins to them; 
hence, they are guilty and punishable before God. Certainly, "to be guilty" and 
"to be under sin" presumes and includes the thought that whoever is "under sin," 
whoever is guilty, is a sinner in himself and has sinned. Only someone who is 
actually a sinner and has committed sin shall be regarded by God as a sinner and 
held accountable for his sin. This is exactly what the Apostle had presented pre- 
viously, from 1:18 on. First, that all men, both Gentile and Jew, are sinners 
and have committed every conceivable sin; second, that their transgression contains 
in itself a severe guilt, that sinful men have no excuse, are fallen under the 
wrath of God, shall not escape the future judgment and shall be judged by God as _ 
sinners. 
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Paul continues with xaSws yeypaitToi , "as it is written," introducing a 
scriptural proof. Everything that he himself speaks and writes is certain truth; 
as an Apostle, he speaks and writes God's Word. However, he still uses another 
authority to support his own and proves the accusation which he had raised against 
Jews and Gentiles by the testimony of the prophetic Scriptures of the Old Testament. 
Thus the Christian doctrine of the complete and basic corruption and damnableness 
of the human race is cooroborated by two reliable, infallible witnesses. At the 
same time the Apostle, through the arrangement of short, pithy Scripture passages 
in quibus magna est verborum atrociatas (in which there is a great fierceness of 
words) (Melanchthon) , gives a summary of the foregoing detailed presentation of 
morals. This places before man's eyes a portrait of himself, at which he must 
reasonably be alarmed. The first Scripture passage, w. 10-12, is the beginning 
of Psalm 14, which attests to the universality of human corruption. These are 
the words of Psalm 14, 

"The fool has said in his heart, 'There is no God.' They are corrupt, 
they have committed abominable deeds; There is no one who does good. 

The Lord has looked down from heaven upon the sons of men, to see if 
there are any who understand, who seek after God. They have all turned 
aside; together they have become corrupt; there is no one who does good, 
not even one." 

From out of this passage, Paul takes only that which directly serves his pur- 
pose, omitting what is said in the first verse concerning the frivolous deniers 
of God. In the second verse Paul omits the reference to God looking down upon 
the earth and begins with the statement, "There is no one who does good," or, 
what is essentially the same, "There is none righteous." Here he anticipates 
the conclusion of the third verse, "not even one" in order to show the principal 
thought the universality of sin. He continues, corresponding to the sense of the 
Psalmist: "There is none who understands," who would let himself be instructed 
of God; "There is none who seeks for God," 6 ex^nTtov xov 0eov , no one who 

concerns himself about God. Here the Psalmist, and with him the Apostle, traces 
the general moral corruption to its root; that is, the inner alienation of man 
from God and enmity against God. And in concluding it reads, "All have turned 
aside, together they have become useless ( apa qxpetaiSqaav ); there is none 
who does good, there is not even one." 

The following quotations express the way in which human corruption demonstrates 
itself in speech (w. 13-14) and in the actions of man (w. 1-17). Both of the 
first two statements of verse' 13 are reproductions of Ps 5:9 (v. 10 in Mt) Here 
and in what follows, Paul adopts the translation of the Septuagint. "Their throat 
is an open grave", their throat exhales death; "With their tongues they keep de- 
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ceiving" (according to the original text, "they make their tongue smooth"), they 
flatter the simple, in order to draw them more easily into their snares. The 
statement of 13c, "The poison of asps is under their lips" is taken from Ps 140:4. 

The poison of asps is a picture of insidious corruption. 

"Whose mouth is full of cursing and bitterness" (v. 14) . According to the 
Hebrew text, Ps. 10:7, the words run, "His mouth is full of curses and deceit 

and oppression FJJl . Instead of "deceit," the Apostle uses the 

t ; * 1 

expression of the Septuagint, , "bitterness," which really has more 

meaning than the Hebrew FI , but includes the latter. He omits the third word, 

T t • . 

since with the 6oAou of the Septuagint the Hebrew n- 0 is actually incorrectly 
translated. Thus the various instruments of speech, throat, tongue, lips and 
mouth all are used by the unrighteous to corrupt the neighbor. 

The three statements in w. 15-17 are shortened reproductions of Is 59:7-8. 
First, "Their feet are swift to shed blood" (v. 15). They rush to shed blood, 
since they have such joy in doing so. According to Scripture and the judgment of 
God, everything that man does to cause harm to a neighbor's body or life is murder, 
manslaughter and shedding of blood. "Destruction," auvxptyya , and "misery," 
TaXaLTtwpua , abstractum pro concreto , "Destruction and misery are in their 

paths" (v. 16). On their way through life they leave behind them the bruised, thi 
wretched and the unfortunate, that is, those whom they themselves have trampled 
under foot and have made unhappy. They pursue their advantage ruthlessly and trample 
under foot all who stand in the way of their interests. "And the path of peace 
have they not known" (v. 17); actually, they have not learned to know, ouh 
iyvmav . A path, upon which peace, salvation, and blessing would be spread 
abroad, has reminded entirely unknown to them. They have become accustomed to 
doing only evil. With the final statement in v. 18, from Ps 36:1, "There is no 
fear of God before their eyes" the Apostle again indicates that evil source out 
of which all evil words and works of man flow. They have no fear of God, which 
could hinder them from doing evil. 

It should also be observed that the cited Psalm passages, with the exception 
of Ps 14:1-3, speak of the godless as distinct from the righteous and that in 
Is 59:7-8 the discussion is about the apostate Israel. But the godless are cer- 
tainly the men of this world, among whom the universal human corruption has brought 
forth only its full, ripe fruits. Apostate Israel has become like the Gentiles, 
the sinners of this world. "Men are always described as they are in themselves 
and have become by themselves" (Hofmann). And, finally, even the righteous have 
not, in this life, entirely laid aside the common human nature. We recall further 
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the fact that the Apostle, in his portrayal of morality, views not the wild 
barbarian hordes, but primarily the civilized world of his time. Similarly, 
the highly praised culture and humanity of our own day does not make man any 
better or nobler than Paul describes them. It is indeed a dreadfully dark picture 
which the Apostle sketches here, but it is an accurate picture of mankind. Thus 
the Scriptures describe fallen man. Yes, of man, who had come forth by the 
creative hand of God in the image of God, only such a caricature and grotesque 
picture of man remains. 

3:19-20. 

To what has already been said, the Apostle adds a remark concerning the Law 
and the people of the Law and reminds his readers of something they already knew. 

We understand the "law," the voyos , not as the entire Old Testament Scriptures 
as Philippi, Meyer and Weiss do. Rather, with Luthardt, Hofmann and others, we 
take Vojlps in its primary meaning, as it is found completely in the second 
chapter and evidently also in 3:20, as the revealed Law, the Mosaic Law. In every- 
thing that the Law says and commands, it speaks to those who are under the Law, 
that is, to the Jews, rots ev Tip vop£j) ; actually, to those who subject to the 
Law. Among the Jews, life in all its separate and smallest parts was regulated 
by the Law. However, the purpose of the Law and of its instruction is "that 
every mouth may be closed," so that no mouth might be able to bring forth anything 
to its justification, "and all the world may become accountable to God," 

U7to6 lho s . Thus the Law should serve and aid only the end that the final result, 
as previously established by Paul, might be reached. The fact that the Gentiles, 
among whom the formerly named abominations come out most vividly and plainly, 
are guilty and punishable before God because of these abominations, is self-evident. 
So also the Jews, among whom these evils and vices were hidden, mostly by a certain 
outward righteousness or an appearance of devoutness, are not superior and no 
better off with God than are the Gentiles for that reason. Their Law, which 
they have in preference to the Gentiles, serves precisely to the end that according 
to God's intention, they also must be silenced before God and appear worthy of 
punishment when God enters into judgment with them. 

Tljie result is that every mouth shall be stopped and that all the world, both 
Gentiles and Jews, are worthy of punishment. That the Law has and should have 
this result, even among those who are under the Law, is established in v. 20 by 
the fact that it does not, and cannot, have the opposite effect which men somewhat 
expect. The Law assists no one to righteousness. "Because by the works of the 
law no flesh will be justified in His sight." The works of the Law are the works 
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which the Law demands. The future "will be justified," 6uxauu)$riaeTaL > is 
the logical future, and we take it as the future middle, StHcaoOaftau , 

"justify oneself," as Luther, Hofmann, and others do. The connection with 
evdntiov auxovj instead of with oito aurou , speaks against the passive sense. 
Neither now nor ever shall it come to pass that any man shall stand as justified 
before God as a result of the works of the Law. And why not? Because by the Law 
comes the knowledge of sin. The Law leads those who hear it and rightly perceive 
it to the knowledge that they have not done, nor are they able to do, the things 
demanded by the Law. And, thus, by the Law shall men be convinced of thier 
transgressions of the Law, of their guilt and of their worthiness of punishment. 

In this section from v. 9 to v. 20, the Apostle concludes from the entire 
previous discussion, and proves further from the Scriptures, that all men, Gentiles 
and Jews, are guilty and punishable before God. 

3; 21-31: Justification by Faith 

Vv. 21-26. 

Here begins the second principal part of the Letter, 3:21-5:21, which was 
introduced and prepared for by the first part, 1:18-3:20. The principal theme of 
the Letter is now expanded which is, "The righteousness that avails before God." 
This theme was also served by the first part, which established the common human 
corruption. For only he who has correctly understood sin can also grasp and under- 
stand what the righteousness, revealed in the Gospel, is all about. Only he who 
correctly feels and senses his loss and unworthiness, can also value the great 
treasure of the New Testament, which is the grace of God in Christ. 

The Apostle renews the discussion which, he had left off and addresses his 
readers as with a raised voice, Nv)vu 6e x^pts voyou 6L*atoauvr) 0eoO TtepaveptoxaL , 
"But now apart from the Law the righteousness of God has been manifested." We do 
not take Nuvt 6e in the temporal sense, as, for example, also Philippi does; 
rather, with Fritzsche, Hofmann, Meyer, Weiss, and Godet we take it in its logical 
significance, as it is often found elsewhere, as in Ro 7:17, 1 Cor 5:11, 12:18, 
13:13. It introduces a material contrast, as does the classical vOv 6e and 
the Latin atqui , nunc vero . The contrast here is not so much the Christian 
period with the pre-Christian period nor the revelation of the Gospel with the 
revelation of the Law, but rather the general Christian status of things with the 
status of things outside of Christianity. That which follows verse 20 contrasts, 
not only that which had been said in the immediate preceding verses concerning 
the Law, but also the last entire section (w. 9-20), and with it the entire 
treatment from 1:18 on, which had been gathered together in a summary in the 
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section w. 9-20. The Apostle had previously proved that all men, Gentiles and 
Jews, are under sin, and that the whole world is guilty and punishable before God. 
Even now, in the present time, that is the condition of things outside of Christ 
and the Gospel. Paul had previously spoken only in the present tense. But now 
in Christ and the Gospel, a righteousness has appeared which casts an entirely 
different light on the position of man to God and which gives a new appearance 
to the world. 

But what kind of righteousness is it that the Apostle here praises and rec- 
ommends to his readers? What does the expression SLxaboauvTi 0eoO , "righteousness 
of God," which we find twice in verses 21-22 and upon which all emphasis lies, 
mean? That is the cardinal question, one which we have already discussed briefly 
in chapter 1:17, and which we must examine more closely. In no case can we 
think of it as an essential attribute of God, nor of a "righteousness" in the 
sense of truthfulness or goodness. For as already noted, dtxauoauvn 0eoO is 

revealed in the Gospel, or, as in our passage, has been revealed and given to men. 
Thus it appears as a gift of God to men. It can only be asked whether this 
"righteousness" means "an ethical conduct of man" or "an ethical relationship of 
man to God." The Romanists understand this to be justitia infusa (similarly 
Osiander, the Arminians and Socinians). In their own way, the Rationalists have 
given a new meaning to what Paul says concerning the righteousness of God. According 
to Wegscheider, the kernel of the doctrine of righteousness is that man can enjoy 
the good pleasure of God not by single, outward and meritorious works, but only 
by true faith. That is, by a disposition toward God, ordered according to Christ's 
example and teaching and regulated in faithful fulfillment of His will, and 
indulging in the hope of a future where virtue finds the prize of eternal salvation. 

The theologians of the Schleiermacher school lay all stress on the righteous- 
ness of life which follows from faith(for example, Olshausen, Neander, Nitzsch, 
Domer). Olshausen remarks: "Nothing can be acknowledged or declared righteous 
when it is not righteous." And further, "The Law could not rise above an external 
legalism; however, with regeneration by grace as an inner condition, the Suxac- 
oauvn 0eoO , is created in the believers and fulfills the highest demands." 

On the basis of our passage, Beck speaks of a "Christian morality." Klostermann 
writes, "The Suxatoauvr) 0eoO , of which Paul speaks in w. 21-22, is exactly the 
same as in 1:17. It is the new morality, with God manifested as the Creator, which 
has appeared in the world with the Christian life of faith and which permits itself 
to be observed in man as an immediate result and effect of his faith in the Gospel, 
in a measure which always grows with faith itself." The last branch of this 
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tendency is the Ritschl school, which has completely dissolved particularly the 
concept "justification, along with all Christian concepts. 

Against the Roman, and these Romanized interpretations of the later German 
theologians, the American theologian Hodge protests in the name of Protestantism 
and fights against them "as for the life of the Church." He appeals to the 
confession of the Church and to the experience of all believing Christians. 

"Appeal may safely be made on this subject to the testimony of the Church or to 
the experience of the people of God in every age and nation. They, with one 
accord, at least in their prayers and praises, renounce all dependence on their 
own inward excellence, and cast themselves on the work or merit of Christ." Mean- 
while, the recent German positive theologians such as Philippi, Meyer, Weiss, 
Hofmann, Luthardt, Godet, Kahnis and Thomasius, also energetically defend the 
old Protestant interpretation of dtxatLoouvn 0eoO the justitia imputata , 
even when they take 0eoO as the genitivus autoris , and designate this righteous- 
ness as a righteousness originating from God and established by God. Yes, whoever 
still has a spark of a Protestant conscience shrinks back from the thought that 
the righteousness and piety which are found in us could at the critical moment, 
be put into competition with sin and guilt and with the wrath and judgment of God. 

He confesses, with Luther, "Therefore, this is a great sermon and a heavenly 
wisdom, which we believe. Our righteousness, salvation, and comfort stand outside 
of us, that before God we are righteous, acceptable, holy, and wise while there 
is in us only sin, unrighteousness and foolishness. In my conscience, there is 
only the feeling and awareness of sin and the terror of death, and I must look 
elsewhere and believe that no sin and death is there." (EA 14, p. 181.) 

The Lutheran-Protestant doctrine of the justitia imputata , to which the ex- 
perience of all the children of God gives testimony, has a firm, solid foundation 
in Scripture. The Scriptures have left no doubt as to what we must understand 
about the righteousness of which Paul here speaks. In the present section, the 
locus classicus of the Pauline doctrine of justification, there are found, together 
with SbHaLocruvr) 0eou , other similar expressions, which evidently should mod- 
ify this concept. These are, Stxcttouyevou » "being justified , * (v. 24,) and 
0eog o ClxoilSjv , "the just God," or q 0eo£ og 6yxattoaei, > "God who will 
justify," (vv. 26-30). If we want to make sure as to what is meant with the 
Suxauoauvn 0eoU in w. 21-22, then we must first of all ascertain what the 

6txou,o0v , spoken of God, and the 6yxctyo0a§ao , spoken of man, signify. 

The first question is "What does SuxauoOv mean when predicated of God, and 
what does it mean generally? Kahnis remarks very fittingly in his Dogmatik (1,599), 
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"According to the causative meaning of the Hiphil P and in accord with the 

character of the verbs ending in -o<o , SbxaboOv can only mean "make righteous." 

Nothing is more superficial than the admission that, in spite of this incontestable 
fact, the Roman interpretation of fibxabow, by which it means to make one morally 
righteous, is the proper grammatical interpretation, as Grotius, David Schultz 
and Olshausen have taken it. It depends upon which sense "to make" is used. In 
German, anyone can be said to be made bad; that is, work upon him in such a way 
that he becomes bad. But also, in popular speech, to make him look bad. Thus 
xaBapbCto , "to cleanse," can signify not only a real cleansing, but also a 

declarative cleansing (Acts 10:15). Hofmann writes on 3:26, "For, indeed, the 
connection of Sbxabov and SbxaboOvra shows that dbxaboOv is regarded as 
an action which makes the one to whom it happens righteous. But, from this, it 
does not follow that this "being righteous" is meant as a divine attribute in the 
sense of an inherent attribute." It can also be as Hofmann further explains a 
"being righteous" according to the judicial judgment of God, and thus 6bxaboDv 
be meant as a "being declared righteous." We translate with Luther, "It is God 
who makes righteous." This act of "making righteous," however, can also be declarative 
and can mean as much as "to bring about," so that one is righteous, Sbxabos , 
according to God's judgment and opinion, and can also signify "to declare righteous" 
or "hold or regard as righteous." Thus agbom signifies essentially "make worthy," 
and never something else, such as "honor" or "regard as worthy." And whether 
Sbxabou actually designates an ethical change or is a declaration of righteousness 
(justitiam infundere or justitiam imputare ) , or perhaps both (in one passage this, 
in another that), only the use of language can determine. 

Cremer, in his Woerterbuch der Neutestamentlichen Gracitaet , has gathered 
together all the passages from extra-biblical Greek literature in which this word 
is found. He gives the result of his inquiry in these words, "In profane Greek 
it means to establish a Sbxabov ; namely, in a forensic manner through judgment, 
never aliquem justum reddere but aliquid jus turn censere , 'to consider as just' or 
'to acknowledge as just.'" The most usual meaning of 6bxabo0v is to consider just 
and reasonable, and then it is always combined with a non-personal object, often 
with an object clause, though mostly with an infinitive clause. It is usually 
found in such combinations as, vexpous 0a<|>ab 6bxab £5 , "I regarded it as good 

to bury the dead" (Euripides). But it also often has a personal object with it 
and then it means as much as "condemn" or "punish," very seldom the opposite: 

"justify." It is thus, completely without exception, a verbum forense and never 
designates a making righteous in the sense of moral change. Later in Greek ecclesias- 
tical language, it serves also for the designation of council decisions (for 
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example, Can. 17, cone. Nlc. : ESuxaumacv n ayila xao yeyctAri ciuvoSos )• 

The Idiom of the Old Testament Greek agrees with this. Here, also, a 

judgment is indicated by this expression, never an enabling for righteous action. 

In the Septuagint Stxatou is the usual translation of P^n, which always 

' * • 

signifies "speak justly," "justify," "declare righteous," or "absolve." As the 
one exception, Daniel 12:3 could be adduced. But this is only an apparent 
exception to the rule. If there it is said of the teachers of the Church 
'TflVl p 1 “1 y/\ , which, however, is not translated into Greek with fitxatoDvxes » 

, - t „ . . - 

then it can very well mean that the teachers make many into righteous ones who, 
according to God's judgment, are righteous. Most frequently p "* *1 if' fj[ , SuxatoOv 
is used of the official judgments of the judges and rulers of the people. Thus, 
for example, in Deut. 25 :10,^W3 l f , 'l f’A Will]] ]‘ 1 21 l 1 ”] 07.0] 

; _ ^ P D.\ jp 1 '13)]] In the Septuagint, ’E&v 6t ydvritau &vu,Aoy6a a v<3t ydaov &v§prf)itwv 

.jw Ml J\\ , ' ' ' • 

T rT xat icpoaeA^wauv els xpilotv, xau xpuvujai, xat SuxauwawaL tov Silxatov xat, xarayviSab ' 
toD aae$ot3s . "If there is a dispute between men and they go to court, and the 
judges decide their case, and they justify the righteous and condemn the wicked." 

In 2 Sm 15:4, the statement of Absalom is related, "0 that one would appoint me 
judge in the land, then every man who has any suit or cause could come to me, and 
I would give him justice," V-ftP"*! ^ 0 ^ > xau Suxauoaw auxov • In Is 1:17 
the demand is made of Israel: *Pucraabe aSoxouyevov , xptvaxe optpavip xau 
StxauIiaaTe xr\pav . The last phrase, in the original text, reads, fl ] jQ*? t V 

Those addressed should protect the widows and orphans against their oppressors and 
assist them in their rights before the court, so that they bring about an absolving 
judgment for them. In Is 5:23, the godless judges are criticized, "who justify 
the wicked for a bribe," oil SoxaboOvres tov aae(3ij evexev SuSpwv • In the 

famous statement of Pr 17:15, "He that justifies the wicked, and he that condemns 
the righteous, both of them are an abomination to the Lord," the Hebrew 
is translated into Greek with os StxaLov xpuveu tov a6uxov . Thus the 

P"* 7^ll , and with it, SLxauoOv , is expressly designated as a declaration of 
justice. In the special meaning of the Piel, p‘1^, made to appear righteous, is 
found as 6i.xai.ot5v in Eze 16:15-21. By their sins, the rebellious city of 
Jerusalem have made their sister cities, Samaria and Sodom, appear as righteous. 

Fpjrm.Y J).y xai eSuxailwaas xas aSeAtpas aou 

In Gn 44:16, the Hithpael of P"l^ and the passive Aorist of SuxayoOv is 
used in the sense "to justify oneself." Here, tfae sons of Jacob asked Joseph, 
who had seized them because of the theft of the cup , pT 3” j f|AQ, ti Sixauto- 
dwyev , "How can we justify ourselves?" In the Psalm passage discussed before 
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(Ps 51:4), it is said of God, "Thou art justified," duxauwbrjs » synonymous with 
"to be just" and "to appear as just," p*l)pF) M$iP. But now these forensic ex- 


pressions, P ^l^Hand duxauouv , and the corresponding ply , duxauouadau , 

duxauov eilvat , are applied in particular to the dealings between man and God 

and to God’s judgment and sentence over mankind. See also Ex 23:7 "Do not kill 

the innocent or the righteous, for I will not acquit the guilty," p’ “IYcV ( Vr* . 

Here, the Septuagint wrongly introduces the second person, ou duxauiaeus . 

According to 1 Kgs 8:32, Solomon prays that the Lord might hear in heaven and judge 

His servants , j) 1 1 Y \V W Wl •V'’ 00 fj r“ . The dictum of Paul in 3:20, "Because 

by works of the Law, no flesh will be justified in His sight, "A ootl e£ epywv voyou ou 

6 LxaLwdiVeTCU, itHaa adp£ dyiiici/ov , alludes to Ps 143:2, "And do not enter into 

aoToo 

judgment with Thy servant," "’ll ?D •rflO? ’S on ou duxaowSriaeTao evwituov 

crou tos Cwv . The passive duxautuSqaETau is here, as elsewhere, 6oxaoo\)0$cu, 
and duxauwSrivao , the middle passive, corresponding to pi ^ ^ . No living person 
is or appears before God as righteous. Similarly Job 9:2, C'But how can a man be 
in the right before God?"D ,^V ^ ^ 0)0 •) , nas yap ear at duxauos 

gpotos itapa xupu<j>. in other passages the ddxauov euvau is expressly modified 
by duxauov avacpauveadau (as in Job 40:3). Although Job knows that no man is 
righteous before God, still by faith he is certain of the final judgment of justi- 
fication by God, "Behold now, I have prepared my cause; I know that I will be 
vindicated" that is, I will appear and stand as justified before God, 
on duxaiog avacpavoOyau . In Is 50:8, the suffering Messiah speaks, jTTp r 

OcV i T -p ^ o )V W) , dry EyyuCeu 6 duxatosaas ye. Tug o xpuvdyEVog you , "He 
who vindicates Me is near; who will contend with me?". In the Messianic prophecies 
the discussion is frequently about the gracious New Testament act of justification, 
especially in Is 53:11, "'llV P^IY ( 6uxauiocrau ) . The last phrase 

of the sentence serves as an explanation, "he will bear their iniquities." The 
meaning can be only that the Servant of the Lord shall justify many, release them 
from their sins in that He bears, or takes upon Himself, their sins. Of the New 
Testament people of God, Is 45:25 says, *? *? Q 5^1 ^ ‘)ply’ fl^lTH 

"In the Lord all the offspring of Israel will be justified." The Septuagint trans- 
lates this as aito xupuou duxauioftriaovTau , "they will be justified by God." 

This "being justified" shall be imparted (awarded) to them by God. 

Appropriate to p l7 ]Y0 ^ piY ,duxauq0v ,duxauo0a$aL we must occasionally, 

where the context indicates, understand the substantive ply flplV duxauoauvn 

the justitia imputata .- Thus in the well-known prophecy of Jr 23:6, "And this is 

His name by which He will be called, the Lord our righteousness" *)3plY lUH " 1 . 

' • t 
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Further, in Is 45:24, those who turn to God shall say, "In the Lord is righteousness, 
( ) p'TX' ,6uxauoauvri ). According to Ps 72:2-3, "righteousness," ( \ljyjS } 6ux 

a6vrf ) and peace appear as the blessings which flow from the King Messiah upon 
His people. 

The use of language in the Apocrypha coincides completely with the Septuagint, 
as the Cremer's examples prove. 

In the New Testament we encounter the same terminology. In the non-Pauline 
writings, SuxauoCv and 6txai,o0a§ai never have a different meaning than "to 
justify." In Luke 10:29 it says of that scribe '0 6e 0e \ m duxauotSv eaoxov, 

"But wishing to justify himself" (see also Luke 16:15). In Luke 7:29 we read, 
oil xeAGSvao ESuxaucuoav xov 0eov gatTtadevxES "they justified God, having been 
baptized." Similar usage is found in Mt 11:19 and Luke 7:35. The expression of 
Mt 12:37 refers to the judgment of God, ex xEov Aoyujv aou 6 uxa midday xau 
ex xS>v Aoym aou xaxabuxaa^riaij , "For by your words you shall be justified, and 

by your words you shall be condemned." Also in Luke 18:14, where it is said of 
the repentant publican, that he went down justified, 6e6uxauoyevos , to his 
home. According to Acts 12:38-39, Paul testified to the Jews in Antioch of 
Pisidia, duo ravxurv wv oux r|6uvr|$TiTe ev v6y<jj Mtouaeus Sexauco^fivau, ev xoiSxtj) tag o 
toaxeuwv Stxauouxat , "from all things, from which you could not be freed through 
the Law of Moses, through Him everyone who believes is freed." 

However, 6uxauo0v is especially a terminus technicus of the Pauline letters, 
particularly in Romans, Galatians, and 1 and 2 Corinthians. Elsewhere, it is 
found only in 1 Tm 3:16 and Tt 3:7. And, certainly, except for Ro 3:4, where it 
is said that God, when He speaks and condemns, shall hereafter be justified, 
6uxauo§ijs , and 1 Tm 3:6, where it is said that Christ is justified, eSuxctuidri, 
in the Spirit, it always denotes a divine act of salvation for sinners. But what 
kind of divine action is meant? According to prior linguistic usage, there can 
be doubt. It is absolutely excluded and entirely inconceivable that Paul should 
have used the expression in a different sense from the one used by all prior 
Greek authors. Whenever a Greek spoke, wrote, heard, or read about a SoxaooOv, 
he never thought of anything other than of a judgment. Whoever understood Greek 
could not have understood Paul, if with this expression he had meant an ethical 
change in the inner man. That duxauouv is a forensic concept also to Paul is 
immediately apparent when one looks into these letters only casually. When Paul 
in Ro 4:5 calls God xov SuxauoOvxa xov daegrj , "Him who justifies the ungodly," 

corresponding to the^^O in the Old Testament, then it is evident that 

StxauoOv designates a pronouncement of righteousness. When instead of 
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it cot e l 6cxaLoope$a he also writes f] huotls XoyL?eTctc ei-s ScxoiLoauvnv, 

"faith is reckoned as righteousness," (Ro 4:3, 22-24; Ga 3:6), then with Scxctcouv 
he evidently has a justitia imputata in mind. When in Ro 8:33 eyxaAecv , "to 
bring a charge," and ScxacoOv and in Ro 5:18 xcrrotxpuua , "condemnation," 
and Stxacmacs , "justification," are set in opposition to one another, then 
dcxotcouv or Suxacwocs designate an absolution or acquittal in contrast to 
an accusation or a condemnation. And in Ro 5:19, instead of 6uxctuo0v , there 
is the expression 6uxeitov xa^uaravat "be made righteous." In other passages 
also, such as Ro 3:26-30 and Ga 3:8, 6txato0v certainly means "to justify; to 
declare, hold and look upon as righteous." No linguistic result is more certain. 

The Apology defines it very correctly, ( Significat enim justificare justum pro- 
nunt iare seu reputare , absolyere a peccatis coram tribunal Dei , ) "To just ify 
signifies to pronounce or regard as righteous, to absolve from sin before the 
tribunal of God." 

The passive form SuxaLouaSau is to be taken as a middle voice in com- 
binations such as 6LxaLoua-&oiL evuncuov 8eo0 (Ro 3:20), rcapa rip 0eip (Ga 3:11), 

and elsewhere such as Ro 3:24, 28 and Ga 2:16, 17. This is in the sense of be- 
coming "a righteous man," 6txacos , who is righteous according to the judgment 
of God, in accord with the use of language in the Septuagint, which corresponds 
to the Hebrew pj[Y , especially to the i) |)1Y in Job. So also Luther, 

Cremer, Hofmann, and others. And to StxatoDv 6Lxaco0a§aL the expression 
duxauoauvn Qeou , "righteousness of God," (Ro 1:7; 3:21-22; 2 Cor 5:21), 

along with ScxacoOv, 6 ixauoua$ai and , points to the position or the 

relationship of man to God. It designates "the relationship of being righteous, 
into which man is placed by an act of God, in which He declares one righteous" 
(Meyer), "the righteousness established by a judgment of God" (Cremer), "a condition 
of man, in which he has God on his side" (Hofmann, Luthardt) , conditio Deo 
probata (Grimm), "the imputed righteousness" (Schierlitz) . Complete agreement 
reigns here among the older and modern lexicographers. That we take the genitive 
BeoO , along with Luther and the ancient theologians, as well as Fritzsche and 
Philippi, grammatically as ( genitivus object! ) the objective genitive and translates 
it as, "the righteousness which avails before God" has already been mentioned with 
our reasons in 1:17. Moreover, that James in his Letter presumes the Pauline 
doctrine of justification adapts the Pauline terminology, and thus uses StxauoDv 
in the same sense as Paul and other Greek authors, does not need to be discussed 
further. 
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Therefore this Suxauoouvri 8eo0 , "righteousness of God," which Paul 
praises in 3:21, and which counteracts sin, guilt and anger, is truly not our own 
righteousness nor something good in us , but it is a righteousness which rests 
outside of us, in God and His judgment. Consequently, it is as firm and unshakable 
as God Himself. What God says, judges or decrees, avails and has power and 
validity in time and eternity. Whom Gpd declares righteous is righteous, even 
if the whole world and all the devils condemn him and his own conscience finds 
fault with him and condemns him. And this righteousness is now said to be "man- 
ifested," itecpavepwTctL , namely, in and with the preaching of the Gospel. The 
perfect tense indicates that this is a completed fact, the effect of which still 
continues because the Gospel, which at that time had entered into the world, is 
continually preached. Ro 1:17 states that the righteousness which avails before 
God is "revealed," ditoxaAunTeTai, , in the Gospel; here it states that it has 

been made manifest, itecpavepoyrai. . "The verb cpavepotJv , "to set into the 

light," is different from the verb aicoxaAuitTeuv , "manifest" (1.17), with 
regard to the picture, not to the meaning. The latter is used concerning an object 
which had been covered by a veil, and which one makes visible by taking away the 
veil. The former is used concerning an object which is placed in a shadow and upon 
which one permits a ray of light to fall" (Godet) . This "being revealed" does 
not stand in contrast to having been previously hidden in God's decree - this 
contrast is not indicated here, although it is expressly emphasized in 1 Pe 1:20, 
for example. The itecpaveparrau presupposes that the thing manifested was already 
present beforehand, even though in a hidden manner. Only that which exists is 
manifested. The righteousness of God existed, both before, as well as when, it 
was revealed. It was a reality, not only a potentiality. It did not need to be 
made real subsequently through the behavior of men. The judgment of God, which 
declares the sinner righteous, was passed and settled long ago. Now it is made 
manifest and known to sinners through the Gospel. Jesus Christ, whose name is 
mentioned in the following verse, has produced and established the New Testament 
righteousness. This gift is then offered and presented to men in the preaching 
of the Gospel. 

According to the statement of the Lord in Luke 24:46-47, the decree of sal- 
vation of God, e6eu , includes two elements. First, that Christ must suffer 
and rise again from the dead, by which the forgiveness of sins is merited and 
prepared. And, second, that in the name of Jesus repentance and forgiveness of 
sins must be preached among all nations, so that the available forgiveness might 
be made known and imparted to all nations through this preaching. This is also 
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the meaning of Paul in our passage because the righteousness of which he speaks 
is identical with the forgiveness of sins. "Without the Law," Xuipts voyou, 
this righteousness is and shall be manifested. The Law does not interfere with 
the Gospel. In the preaching of the Gospel God demands nothing of man, absolutely 
nothing, but only promises, gives and presents the New Testament blessings of 
righteousness. For the sinful, apostate world, this preaching brings entirely new 
tidings and wisdom, which never had come into the mind and heart of a single man. 
Nevertheless, in some measure it had been known by the Old Testament people of 
God. It is the ancient truth. The righteousness of which the Apostles speak and 
write was already witnessed to by the Law and the Prophets, that is, by the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament (Luke 24:27; Acts 28:33). The Apostle here points not only 
to such passages of the Old Testament which speak ( nominatim ) by name of that 
righteousness, such as Gn 15:6, Hab 2:4 and the previously quoted statements of 
the Prophets, but principally to the prophecies of the Old Covenant, which speak 
of Christ and the salvation of Christ. The salvation which is in Christ is essentially 
nothing else than the righteousness which avails before God. The expositors rightly 
point to the well-known dictum of Augustine, ( Novum testamentum in vetere latet , 
vetus in novo patet ), "The New Testament is latent in the Old, the Old is revealed 
in the New." 

The principal concept of the sentence is again taken up in the following verse 
(v. 22) in order to add a modifier, "even the righteousness of God through faith 
in Jesus Christ for all (and upon all) who believe," StHatoauvn 6 r 0eou 6ta 
ictaxeais ’inaoO XptaxoO ets itavxas Kao eitt itavxas xous ittaxeuovxas . The concept 

of "faith" is made prominent here. The righteousness which the Apostle speaks of 
is the righteousness of faith. The sense of this statement remains unchanged even 
when one omits "and upon all," Kao eitt itavxas , as do some ancient manuscripts. 

We retain the questionable words. As Meyer judges, "the doubled itavxas has 
caused the copier to leave them out." In 1:17, this righteousness is designated 
as Stnatoauvri 0eot> ex ittaxetos ets ittaxtv , and here it is designated as 6txatoauvn 0eou 
Sta ittaxeais ’lriaol|kpoaxoO . It is an absurdity which needs no refutation when Lange, 
Benecke, and some others take ’iyaou Xptaxou as ( genitivus subjecti ) a subjective 
genitive and speak of the faithfulness of Christ as the means of our justification. 
Apparently, it texts ’iqaou Xptaxou is identical with the immediately following 
ittaxeuetv , as well as with ittaxts , as is plainly seen in 1:17; 3:25,27,28, 

29, 30. In Ga 2:16, the expressions ittaxts ’iqaou XptaxoO and ittaxts XptaxoO, 

"faith in Christ," are explained by xat qyeLs ets Xptaxov ’iqaouv eittaxetioayev , 

"even we have believed in Christ Jesus," (cf. Ga 2:20; 3:22; Mark 11:22; Eph 3:12). 
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Man's faith in Jesus Christ is meant and ’iriaoO XpuaxoO is to be taken as the 
objective genitive ( genitivus objecti ) . But what is the relationship, indicated 

V 

by the 6ua , between faith and the righteousness manifested in the Gospel? Modern 
expositors are satisfied for the most part by simply remarking that this right- 
eousness is mediated through faith, and say nothing as to what extent the latter 
mediates the former. They indicate elsewhere that faith appears as the effective 
cause of the divine judgment of righteousness. But this assertion directly 
contradicts what Paul had expressed even in v. 21 concerning the 6iMatoai$vri 0eoO. 
The Apostle presents the righteousness which avails before God as having been 
present before it was revealed, before preaching and faith. The preaching of 
the Gospel, which reveals and presents this righteousness, first renders faith 
possible and awakens it. Thus the meaning can be only this, that this righteous- 
ness before God is imparted to us and made our own through faith. The 5ua 
does not show the means of preparation or of acquisition, but the means of appro- 
priation and assimilation. Thus Koerner remarks on our passage, ); 

"The explanation is added by definition and exegesis, which and what 
kind that righteousness is, how it pertains and is applied to us. 

Faith is the medium by which this righteousness is applied to us" 

C Adjungitur expositio per definitionem et exegesim , quae et quid sit 
ilia justitia , et quomodo haec nobis contingat et applicatur . Fides 
est medium , quo haec justitia nobis applicatur .] 

And Hodge says, "This righteousness is through faith, as it is received and 

appropriated by faith." In respect to justification, faith is solely, as the 

ancients call it, "medium of apprehension" ( medium apprehendens , medium 

XriTlTOMOV ) . 

ndaxus , nuaxeueuv is confidence and reliance. The nearest object of 
Tttofxus in our passage is Jesus Christ, ’iqaoOs Xpuaxos • Faith confidently 
takes, grasps, and apprehends Jesus Christ, specifically the Christ of whom the 
Gospel speaks and in whom is found the righteousness which avails before God. 

When a man embraces the Gospel, he appropriates to himself Christ and the 
righteousness which Christ has prepared which is manifested and presented to him 
in the Gospel. Through faith, the individual brings upon himself the pronouncement 
of the righteousness which avails before God. It is his own personal possession. 
And this is exactly God's purpose, within the ordinance of salvation, that man 
applies to himself the perfected righteousness which God has created for sinners 
through Christ and that man rejoices and comforts himself in that from the heart. 
The StMatoouvn BeoD is, therefore, as the second modifier states, determined 
for ( et’.s ) w h° believe, similar to "to faith," ei,s ituaxuv , (1:17) so 
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it is available and pours itself out as a stream upon all who believe. The 
emphasis lies on the double navTots • Whoever believes, no matter who he is, 
whoever accepts what God offers, shall share thereby in this great blessing of 
the New Testament. 

The following "for there is no distinction," Ou yap ecru SyaaxoAri » with 
its ensuing argument, is connected to "all those who believe," navtag 
tous t toxeuovxas . Hofmann correctly demonstrates the connection of thoughts, 

"The Apostle speaks of those who have become believers in Jesus Christ, shows 
that no difference exists among them as far as their having become partakers of 
the righteousness, because they have all sinned and lacked the glory of God and 
have not become believers in any other way than that described in the participial 
clause." Hofmann is also right, when by "all," Tiavxes , he understands these 
to be same persons who are designated as "all those who believe," tovtes 
ou tttcTTEUovTes . Luther is also correct, because he translates: "Sie sind allzumal 
Suender" and not "Alle sind Suender" ("all have sinned," A.V.). As Godet remarks, 
"The present participle Suxauouyevou refers to that moment, in the history of 
mankind, when a sinner comes to faith." All who believe have sinned before they 
became believers, and thus they have "fallen short," uateupoOvtau of the 

"glory of God," 6o?a tou 0eoO ; that is, they have lacked the same. The 
genitive tou 0eoO in 6o£a tou 0eou we take, analogously to the genitive 
0eoO in Scxauoauvri 0eoO , as the objective genitive ( genitivus objecti ) 

and therefore translate, "fall short of the glory of God." In John 12:43, the 

two genitives with the doubled 6o?a mean the same thing, "they loved the 

approval of men rather than the approval of God," riyaupaav Tpv 6o£av xffiv 
avdpwiuov yaXXov unep tt|v do^av toC 0eoO . It is contrary to the context to 

refer the 6o£a tou 0eoO in our passage as either the future glory of God (of 

which the believers shall finally become partakers) or to the original image of 
God which man once had. All those who now believe have sinned and therefore were 
lacking in all praise, honor and esteem with God, in that they all, without ex- 
ception have become righteous, Soxauouyevou , in the way and manner described 
in v. 24. In accordance with these remarks we take the 6uxauo0a-&at as a middle 
voice (Luther: "and shall be justified"). Knowing their sinfulness and their 
complete unworthiness before God they have laid hold on Jesus Christ in faith, 
and therefore they have become righteous ones, who have God's judgment in their 
favor. Through faith they appropriate to themselves, in and with Christ, that 
complete righteousness which avails before God and is presented to them in the 
Gospel. Thus they have righteousness, and they are righteous and good before God. 
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Following this, in vv. 24-26, there is a lengthy statement on the manner 
and method of becoming righteous. All the emphasis lies upon this statement and 
the modifiers of SuxatoOyevou • It is characteristic of Paul's style that he 
often adds to a previous, less-stressed statement, principle thoughts, and im- 
portant phrases of development in a participial clause or a relative clause. 

"They are all sinners, etc. is the chief part and center of this Epistle and 
the entire Scriptures." "They have all sinned and come short of the glory of God, 
in that they have freely become righteous by the power of His grace through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus" (Luther). First, it is made prominent that 
we have become righteous "as a gift," 6wpedv , and have in no way merited or 
earned this righteousness. The concept 6wpeav is strengthened by the second 
modifier, "by His grace," xij auroO xaptru , that is, by virtue of or by the 
power of His grace. The grace of God, x dpus > is > in the strictest sense, 

God's favor and grace over against sinners, as distinct from His love, goodness, 
etc. "God's mercy and grace are given impartially to the undeserving, as in 
Ro 3:24 where Paul says, 'We are pardoned and justified freely and out of pure 
grace.'" (Luther). The emphasized position of "His," ctutou , makes it note- 
worthy that we owe our righteousness only to God and His free grace, and in no 
respect to ourselves or to our own action. This disposition of God, His grace, 
is the motivation for our justification. The third modifier names the means of 
the justification, "through the redemption which is in Christ Jesus," 5^ 
ins ontoAuTpdiaecosyTfjs ev Xpuax^i tlriaou . This latter statement is not coordinated 
with, but subordinated to, the previous ones. According to His gracious disposition 
God has sent Jesus Christ as Redeemer of the world and has set Him an atoning 
sacrifice in order to justify sinners in this manner. It was noted in v. 22 that 
the righteousness which avails before God is imparted to us through faith in 
Jesus Christ. What Jesus Christ has to do with our becoming righteous is now 
unfolded further in vv. 24b-25. Jesus Christ has come and has redeemed sinners. 

From what? That is supplied from the context and from the entire first part of 
the Letter. There the Apostle showed that all men, Jews and Gentiles, are sinners 
and are under sin, that they are guilty and worthy of punishment before God, and 
can expect nothing else than the wrath of God. Thus from sin, guilt and punish- 
ment Christ has redeemed us. The verb dtoAurpoOv > and His derived substantive 
omoAuipmaus are often found in the general meaning "free" and "liberate." 

This is its meaning in the passages which treat of the final redemption which 
comes on the Last Day, when God shall deliver His own from all evil (Luke 21:28; 

Ro 8:23; Eph 1:14; 4:30). But where the redemption from sin, guilt and punishment 
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is described, which Christ has merited through His suffering and death, dno- 
Xuxpouv or aitoXuxpwaos is always used in its own, original meaning of "ransom" 
and "redemption." Christ has redeemed us from all sins and from the wrath of 
God because He paid the price or ransom, Xuxpov . Christ Himself testifies 

that He has come "to give His life a ransom for many," douvat xqv (Jjvjxpv 
auxou Auxpov avxt tioAXSov (Mt 20:28; Mark 10:45). Paul says of Christ that He 
"gave Himself as a ransom for all," 6 6ous eotuxov oivxbXuxpov urtep itavxmv 
(1 Tm 2:6) and "Who gave Himself for us, that He might redeem us from every law- 
less deed," os edomev eauxov uitep nyuiv , tua Xuxpwarixab ppas onto naans 
avopiag (Tt 2:14). 

That in our passage the strict meaning of ontoAuxpwabs (purchase, acquiring 
through: the payment of a purchase price) should be retained is proven also by 
the synonymous terms dyopd^eLV (1 Cor 6:20; 7:23), e^ayopd^etv (Ga 3:13) 
and iteptitobeuadaL (Ac 20:28). This terminology is derived from common human 
relationships. It was customary to ransom prisoners of war from imprisonment 
or slaves from slavery by making a ransom payment. Likewise through the payment 
of a high price, Christ has ransomed sinful mankind from imprisonment for debt. 

And what is this price, this ransom payment? According to the above-cited 
Scripture passages, it is Christ Himself and His own life or, what is the same. 

His own blood. We have in Christ "redemption through His blood," xqv aito- 
Xuxpwauv 6ua xou auyaxos auxoO (Eph 1:7; Col 1:14). St. Peter writes, "Knowing 
that you were not redeemed ( eXuxpd)-&nre ) "with perishable things like silver 
or gold from your futile way of life inherited from your forefathers, but with 
precious blood, as of a lamb unblemished and spotless, the blood of Christ" 

(1 Pe 1:18-19). Similarly, in our passage the blood of Christ is mentioned in 
the relative clause which immediately follows. Because of their atrocities, 
which Paul had enumerated in the first section of his Letter, men are "worthy of 
death," ftavaxou , (1:32) and, with their sins, have forfeited life. 

But now Christ has come and given His life in their place, has shed His blood 
for them, and thus sinful men are released from sin, death and damnation. Christ 
Jesus is, as Paul has made prominent in the introduction of his Letter, the Son 
of God, and is thereby God overall (Ro 9:5). The life and blood of the Son of 
God - yes, God's blood, God's martyrdom, God's death, - is indeed the payment 
and ransom price for the whole world. Paul proves that the redemption is present 
in Christ Jesus, xfjs cv XpLaxtji.' ’Ipaoxi , not only that it has taken place through 
Christ Jesus. This points to the remaining fruit - the continuing power and effect 
of the redemption of Christ, which is indeed a unique, completed act. 
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The redemptive work of Christ is presented in the next relative clause 
(v. 25 ), which explains the previous statement from another viewpoint. "Whom 
God displayed publicly as a propitiation in His blood through faith," ov 
npoeOexo 6 0eos tAaoxripuov 6xa xfjs ntaxems ev x($> auxou atyaxt . The expression : 
"redemption," ditoAuxpujaLS , is taken from civil law; the other "propitiation," 
tActaxriptov , from the Israelite ritual of sacrifices. The first and fore- 

most question is, "What does tAaoxripLov mean?" Nouns of this ending designate 
a concrete thing, which have a meaning related to the action of the verb from 
which they are formed, such as x a Ptoxr|pLOV (a gift of thanksgiving) or 
vtxrixripLOV (a prize of victory). Accordingly, tAaaxrjpbov is something which 
is serviceable and appointed to tAaoHeadau , to expiate. When, in Biblical 
language, "expiate" designates an action relative to the relationship between 
God and man, it means "to bring it about that the sin of man ceases to be a 
reason for the anger of God against him" (Hofmann) . In order to recognize what 
meaning Paul has assigned to the word in question, we must, above all, become 
acquainted with the biblical idiom. It is firmly established that in the Septuagint 
uAaaxripuov is the usual translation of the Hebrew 5^00 0, that is, the 

"mercy seat," which is the golden covering over the ark. Thus, for example, Ex 
25 : 15 - 22 ; 31 : 7 ; 35 : 12 , 37 : 7 - 9 ; Lv 16 : 2 , 13 - 15 ; Nu 7 : 89 . Twice the apposition 
eittdeya is found together with to tAaaxripLov (Ex 25 : 17 ; 37 : 6 ). "The exegetical 
axiom forms the basis that, when in the New Testament expressions of a religious 
nature which have already received a permanent meaning in the Septuagint are used, 
then it is wagered a hundred to one that it is used in the already fixed sense." 

In this case it is established that in Greek literature in general only two meanings 
can be proven for the noun tAaaxriptov . In profane Greek, the meaning is that 
of "gift of expiation," but this is absolutely excluded in our passage. In the 
Septuagint, the meaning is "mercy seat." We are grammatically forced to take 
Ro 3:25 in the sense of "propitiation." Also, in the second passage in which the 
word is found in the New Testament (He 9 : 5 ), the meaning "Kapporeth," or "mercy 
seat," is apparent. In view of this assured linguistic conclusion, which is 
adapted by most of the church fathers, the old Lutheran and Reformed theologians, 
acknowledged by the recent ones, such as Tholuck, Philippi, Delitzsch, Ebrard, 
and Cremer, the objections against the comparison of Christ with the Old Testament 
mercy seat are hardly worth discussing and need no special refutation. 

Since we correctly understand the designation of Christ as the "mercy seat," 
we must also consider the modifier "in his blood." Christ is the propitiation 
in His blood; or, by the power and virtue of His blood. We therefore combine 
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"through faith," 6 to xfjs ttoxems , as well as "in His blood," ev xip 
auxou atyaxu , with tAaaxqptov . For if one connects 6ta xrjs ttaxeais to 
"displayed," upoe^exo , and makes the Apostle say that God had put Christ 
forth by means of faith as propitiation, then, as Hofmann says, there is an 
"obvious contradiction." If, on the other hand, one joins 6uot .xfjs Ticaxews 
to uAaaxripuov , then one must also, because of the grammatical parallelism, 
take "in His blood," ev xij> auxou atyaxt , as a modifier of tAaaxnptov 
Likewise it is meaningless when one says that God has presented Christ as pro- 
pitiation by the power of His blood. For iEpoxt$ea§au means "present, put 
forward," and not "set up" as Philipppi and others translate it. 

Christ appears as the antitype of the Old Testament mercy seat. So it is 
necessary that we see the meaning of the latter. Its expiating power and effect 
lay in the blood with which it was sprinkled every year. And since this blood 
was the blood of a sacrificial animal, we must first go back to the meaning of 
the Old Testament sacrifice. When an Israelite had sinned against one of the 
Commandments of God, then according to the regulations of the law he took an 
animal without spot or blemish from his flock and brought it to the tabernacle 
(later to the temple) and into the forecourt of the sanctuary. There he laid his 
hand on the head of the animal and thereby substituted the same for himself, and 
in a symbolical manner transferred to it his sin or guilt. That the laying on 
of hands had to mean th&t the animal was not only consecrated in general to the 
Lord, is clear from Lv 16:21, where it si prescribed that the high priest should 
lay both hands upon the head of the one sacrificial goat, "and confess over him 
all the iniquities of the children of Israel . . . putting them upon the head of the 
goat." Thereupon the Israelite killed the sacrificial animal. With his sin man 
had forfeited his life and merited death. Now in his place the innocent life of 
the animal was given over in|:o death, the blood of the animal was shed. The 
animal, to which the sins of the man had been imputed, suffered the punishement 
of the sinner. At this point, the officiating priest entered into the sacrificial 
action. He took the blood of the animal and touched the same on the horns of the 
altar of burnt offerings, sprinkled it on the sides of the altar, or poured it out 
on the base of the altar, and thereby brought it near to God. For the altar was 
the place where God would come together with His people (Ex 29:42). The blood of 
the sacrificial animal came between sinful man and the holy God and atoned for the 
sin of man. Throughout the law, the power and efficacy to expiate sin is ascribed 
to the blood of the sacrifice. The Hebrew expression for "expiation" is . 

The verb , really "to cover" and is found only in the Piel and always in the 
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figurative sense of covering of sin and guilt. This 9 9 -p "to expiate," is 
usually construed with as the verb of covering and mostly joined with a 

personal object (Lv 4:26,31,35; 5:6). However, it is also joined with an actual 
object, for example, Lv 4:35; 5:13,18. Nevertheless, it is the same, whether one 
presents this "covering," in the sense that the sin is covered, or that the man, 
or his soul, is covered with regard to sin. Psalm 32 declares the man blessed, 
"whose sin is covered, " H S VH literally, "who is covered with regard 

to his sin." The blood of the sacrifice applied to the altar of God cowered the 
sin or the sinful man before God's eyes, so that God no longer saw, nor regarded 
his sins and no longer accounted them to him. For that very reason the blood 
served as the expiation of sin, because, in and with the blood, the life or "soul" 
of the animal flowed away and thus atoned for the punishment of the sin. Lv 17:11 
reads, "For the life of the flesh is in the blood, and I have given it to you on 
the altar to make atonement for your souls; for it is the blood by reason of the 
life that makes atonement." When the flesh of the sacrificial animal or a part 
of it was kindled and burned upon the altar "for a sweet savor to God," this 
symbolized and proved that God was no longer angry at the sinful man, but looked 
upon him with eyes of pleasure. Self-evidently, the blood of oxen, goats and 
lambs did not have the power to expiate sin in itself, but could only point ahead 
to the better sacrifice of the New Testament. The basic idea of the sacrifice, 
therefore, was the satisfactio vicaria . 

The siginif icance of the sacrifice is basic for a correct understanding of 
the sprinkling of the blood by the high priest upon the golden cover of the Ark 
of the Covenant on the great Day of Atonement. The act of sacrifice on the annual 
Day of Atonement, which culminated in this sprinkling of blood, was "the highest 
and most perfect act of expiation of the Old Testament. "On this day all the sins 
of Israel during the entire past year were expiated" (Keil) . "On this day shall 
the priest make an atonement for you to cleanse you; you shall be clean from all 
your sins before the Lord" (Lv 16:30). On this day the high priest should "make 
an atonement for the priests and for all the people of the assembly" (v. 33) . The 
essential features of this great act of atonement are as follow. The high priest, 
clothed in white linen on this day, took a young bullock as a sin offering for 
himself and the priests and two he-goats as a sin offering for the people and 
placed them before the Lord - before the door of the tabernacle, later the temple. 
"Hereupon he killed the bullock of the sin offering for himself and the priests, 
then filled the censer with coals from the altar of burnt offering and both his 
hands with holy incense. He carried both into the Holy of Holies and there, by 
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laying the incense on the glowing coals, caused a cloud of smoke to arise. By 
this, the Ark of the Covenant, the place of the presence of God, was covered, 
so that he could safely draw near to it. While the Holy of Holies was filled 
with the smoke of the incense, the high priest went back to the forecourt. He 
took the blood of the bullock, then entered the Holy of Holies for a second time, 
and with his finger sprinkled (the blood) - first upon the front of the covering 
of the Ark of the Covenant, then seven times upon the ground in front of the Ark 
of the Covenant. By this he atoned for his sins and the priest's sins. The 
sprinkling on the Ark of the Covenant served to atone for the person of the high 
priest and the priests. The sprinkling on the ground before the Ark of the 
Covenant served to atone for and cleanse the Holy of Holies, because the remainder 
of the sanctuary had been made unclean during the past year by a sinful priesthood 
in the midst of a sinful congregation. 

After the expiation of the priesthood had been completed, the high priest 
left the sanctuary the second time and went back to the forecourt. There he 
slew the goat which had been designated by lot as the sin-offering of the congre- 
gation. He then entered into the Holy of Holies for the third time with the 
goat's blood and sprinkled it in the same manner as he had sprinkled the blood of 
the bullock. The meaning of the twofold sprinkling of the blood of the goat is 
anagolous to the twofold sprinkling of the blood of the bullock. First of all, 
it would atone for the sin which rested upon the congregation and, then, for the 
uncleanness of the Holy of Holies, which had passed over from the sin of the con- 
gregation because it was in their midst" (Koehler). Similarly, by means of the 
blood, the Holy Place, the forecourt and especially the altar of burnt-offering 
were cleansed of all the uncleanness of the Children of Israel. And so the service, 
which the congregation performed in and on the sanctuary through the priesthood, 
henceforth appeared clean, unblemished and God-pleasing worship again. 

The chief characteristic of the offering on the great Day of Atonement is, 
therefore, that the blood of expiation was brought into the Holy of Holies and 
was sprinkled on the cover of the Ark of the Covenant. The contents of the Holy 
of Holies formed the throne of the God of Israel. The Ark of the Covenant, which 
contained the two tablets of the Covenant, was the foundation. The golden plate 
over the chest was the footstool of the throne. On this cover stood the two golden 
cherubim, whose wings were spread out above it and whose countenances were turned 
toward it. These cherubim are images of the heavenly cherubim. Between the 
cherubim, above their outspread wings, hung "the cloud of the divine glory, in 
which Jehovah manifested His presence in the Holy of Holies above the Ark of the 
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Covenant" (Keil). Cf. Ex 40:34. Further in Ex 25:22, "There I will meet with 
you (Moses); and from above the mercy seat, from between the two cherubim which 
are upon the ark of the testimony, I will speak to you about all things which I 
will give you in commandment for the sons of Israel. Also, in Lv 16:2, "I will 
appear in the cloud over the mercy seat (Kapporeth) . " Thus, in that the high 
priest on the Day of Atonement applied the blood of the sacrifice to the mercy 
seat, he brought the blood into the immediate presence of God - he held it, as it 
were, directly under the eyes of God. Thus the blood of expiation had true 
value before God. The tablets of the Law in the Ark reminded Israel of their sins 
and transgressions and accused them before God. But between the tablets of the 
Law in the Ark and the holy God, who was enthroned above the cherubim, there was 
the blood-sprinkled mercy seat. Upon this, the countenances of the cherubim 
were turned and upon this the countenance of God was directed. The blood-sprinkled 
mercy seat covered the tablets of the Law and Israel's transgressions of the Law 
before the eyes of God, so that God no longer saw nor regarded them. When God 
thought about His Law and His peoples' transgressions of the Law, then He had to 
be angry with them. The mercy seat with the blood, however, changed the wrath 
of God into grace and pleasure. In the sacrifices of the great Day of Atonement, 
the thoughts of expiation and atonement thus found their strongest and most 
concrete expression in the golden mercy seat branded with the blood of expiation. 

In order to fully understand the act of expiation of the great Day of Atone- 

ment , one must also consider what happened to the second sacrificial goat of the 
congregation. Koehler, after he had described the threefold entry of the high- 
priest into the Holy of Holies and the sprinkling of the blood of the first goat, 
says the following about this, "Herewith the real action of expiation was ended. 

What happened subsequently served to symbolize through an outward act that Jehovah 
would now regard all the sins and unclean acts committed during the past year as 
completely put away, so that the people should in no way seem burdened or blemished 
by them. For this purpose, high priest laid both of his hands on the head of the 

second goat, which had not been killed, as a sign that he applied something to it 

or laid something upon it. What this means is apparent from what the high priest 
did next. Over the goat, he confessed all the guilt and transgression of Israel 
according to the multiplicity of their failures and, thereby, laid them on its 
head. The goat was then led by an attendant out into the wilderness into a secluded 
place, taking the guilt far away from the congregation so that it could never again 
be brought back - the congregation was completely and forever free. Now, since 
the congregation had been already freed of their sins by the goat slain as an 
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offering of expiation (specifically, by the sprinkling of the blood of this goat), 
then the action through which Jehovah declared the congregation as free from 
their sins must have been completed. For the atonement of the sins of the con- 
gregation and the release of the congregation from their sins are not two dif- 
ferent events. It is one and the same thing, but regarded from different sides 
or from different points of view. It was physically impossible to use the slain 
goat again to demonstrate the fact that the congregation, through the expiation 
had been completely freed of their sins. Therefore, another goat had to step 
into the place of the slain goat and symbolize, through that which happened to 
and with it, the release of the congregation from their sins, which had come as 
a result of the expiation. Accordingly, the two goats together formed only one 
single means of expiation of sin or sin-offering." 

In our passage Christ appears as the antitype of the Old Testament mercy 
seat. At the same time, however, He appears as the counterpart of the Old 
Testament sacrifice. For He is the uXaaxripLov by the power of His own blood, 
ev T(j) auxou aupaxi, . All the types of the Israelite sanctuary and worship 

prophesy of Christ. Christ is, in one person the same time, sacrifice, priest 
and mercy seat. Christ Jesus has stepped into the place of sinful man and has 
taken upon Himself the whole world's guilt before God (Ro 3:19). Men have not 
enlisted this Substitute for themselves. They continue in their sins and have 
pleasure in them (Ro 1:32) and do not even desire a Redeemer, a Sacrifice for their 
sins. No, it is according to His own free grace, unasked and unpetitioned, that 
God has ordained and given His Son to mankind as a Mediator and Expiator. The 
expression "whom God displayed publicly as a propitiation," ov tpoedexo 6 
0eos tAaaxpptov , certainly includes the idea that God has designated and made 
Christ an (,AacrxripL,ov . The Lord placed all our sins upon Him - He imputed them 
to Him (Is 53:6). "He made Him who knew no sin to be sin on our behalf" (2 Cor 5:21). 
And Christ Himself willingly has taken all our sins upon Himself and imputed them 
to Himself (Is 53:4; 1 Pe 2:24). And, thus. He has offered Himself for us. He is 
at one time both sacrifice and priest. In place of sinful men, who were worthy 
of death (Ro 1:32), He has given His own life into death and has shed His own 
blood. With His holy, precious blood He has appeared before God Himself. He is 
our Mediator before the highest throne. He has made His blood available before 
God. and has once atoned for our sins and the guilt of the whole world, and turned 
God's wrath into pleasure. Marked and sprinkled with His own blood. He stands as 
the real New Testament mercy seat between sinful men, the transgressors of the Law, 
and the great and holy God. He conceals all our sin, guilt, shame, and nakedness 
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before the eyes of God, so that God no longer sees them, nor regards them, nor 
reckons them to our account. Thereby, corresponding to the Old Testament type, 
mankind, on their part, are completely, thoroughly and eternally freed of their 
sins; freed, released and unencumbered of all their transgressions and uncleanness. 
That is what the expression uAacmiptov ev T<j5 autoO a Cyan, contains. 

What the Apostle brings out as clearly and intelligibly as possible in Ro 3: 
24-25 is, to speak with Ebrard, "the so often misunderstood and abused Biblical, 
Pauline, Petrine (IPe 1:19; 2:24), and Johannine (1 Jn 1:29,36; Re 5:9ff.) 
doctrine of the vicarious satisfaction of Christ." Now he designates the vicarious 
satisfaction of Christ as the means of our justification. We are "justified 
through the redemption," Suxatoupevou 6ua tps aitoAuxpwaews . First of all, 
Christ's redemption is a means of justification insofar as it is the causa 
meritoria . We are justified in that God, when He justifies the sinner, regards 
the holy, precious blood of His Son Jesus Christ, through which the guilt of the 
entire world has been expiated. Through this, sinful men are redeemed from sin, 
guilt, wrath and condemnation, so that God declares the sinner righteous for the 
sake of the bloody merit of Christ. "We are justified on account of Christ, on 
account of Christ's merit" ( Justificamur propter Christum , propter meritum Christi .) 

The comfort of justification consists not in that "the man lives in the de- 
lusion that sin would be forgiven in any case, or that God is not so exacting that 
His grace is self -under stood" (Ebrard) . Such delusion does not stand the test in 
temptation. The conscience of the sinner comes to rest only when it can say to 
itself that the guilt really has been paid and atoned for, the punishment really 
has been expiated and carried away. That we are justified through Christ's atone- 
ment and redemption says also that the righteousness which avails before God is 
actually affected and established. Christ's death and blood. His atonement and 
redemption are also the efficient cause of justification ( causa ef ficiens justif ica- 
tionis ) . We must not think that, after Christ had merited and earned the grace 
of justification with His suffering and death, God only afterward justified man 
when man had fulfilled certain conditions. No, justification is the immediate 
effect of the bloody sacrifice of Christ. Christ placed His life and blood as a 
ransom for sinners and has offered Himself and appeared before God with His blood. 
This has the immediate result and effect that God no longer regards the sins of 
men, nor accounts their sins to them, but rather looks upon them with the eyes 
of pleasure. The non- imputation of sin, however, is materially identical with 
justification. Whom God no longer regards as a sinner, He looks upon as justified. 
Through Christ's death and blood the sinners are redeemed and released from guilt. 
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They are completely and eternally freed from sin, guilt and punishment, and 
certainly freed with regard to God's judgment and opinion. And what else is that 
than justification? Chemnitz remarks very aptly in his "Locis" in the article 
De Justif icatione (pp. 314-315) : 

Christ is mediator and savior not only by merit but by his effective 
action. For he did not earn that through us or others the things 
might be effected which belong to our justification. But he effected 
and until now still effects those things, in which our righteousness 
and our salvation consists, such as the liberation from sin, the 
devil, death, and the wrath of God, and the application of these 
benefits. Thus he is deservedly called the efficient cause. 

And further on: Christ did not obtain that we might be righteous 
before God unto eternal life by any other thing than the obedience 
or satisfaction of Christ. That is the very thing which is imputed 
to us for righteousness before God unto eternal life. 

(Christus mediator et salvator est non tantum merito , sed et eff icacia . 
Necque enim meruit , ut per nos vel per alios ea , quae ad justificationem 
nostram pertinent , eff icerenter , sed ea ef fecit et adhuc ef f icit , in 
quibus justif icatio nostra et salus nostra consistit , qualia sunt liberatio 
— peccato , diabolo , morte et ira Dei et applicatio ho rum benef iciorum . 

Et ideo merito vocatur causa efficiens . And further: Christus non meruit , 
ut aliqua alia re justisimus eoram Deo ad vitam aeternam , sed obedientia 
seu satisfactio Christi est illud ipsum , quod nobis imputatur ad justitiam , 
seu quod est nostra justitia coram Deo advitam aeternam . ) 

Likewise in this exact definition of "justification," Slmoilouijevol , , 

which describes the manner and way of our becoming justified, faith is referred 
to. Christ is called and is "a propitiation through faith," tXaoxriPLOv 
6 ua xrjs ut lot eu)£. Here there can be no doubt that faith comes into consideration 
only as a medium apprehendens , for the atonement of our sins is complete by the 
fact that Christ shed His blood. It is not first caused by subsequent faith. It 
is a perfect atonement which Christ has accomplished. It needs no supplementing 
on the part of man but needs only to be appropriated by faith. The expression 
"a propitiation through faith," ilXaaxnpLov 6ta xrjs uloxews , serves to confirm 
the prior concept of "the righteousness of God through faith in Jesus Christ," 
SuxaLoauvn 0eoO 6ta itLaxems ’Iqaoij Xpuaxou . Thus it is faith which applies 
to and claims for itself the atonement and redemption of Christ, the atoning 
power and effect of the blood of Christ, and the righteous which avails before 
God. The distressed sinner takes his refuge by faith in Christ, the mercy seat, 
and there finds protection and covering against God's wrath and judgment. 

The nearest object of faith is the Word to which the expression "displayed 
publicly," itpoeftexo , points. Before the entire sinful world, God has pre- 
sented freely and openly placed, His Son Jesus Christ, whom He had made to be 
sin and the atonement of sin for us. Then He revealed Him as such, as a covering 
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of expiation and a mercy seat, through the preaching of the Gospel, which goes 
out into all lands. In the Gospel, the crucified Christ is portrayed before 
the eyes of men (Ga 3:1). The sinners here the Gospel of Christ, of His death, 
blood, and wounds, and in that they believe the Gospel, they accept Him. They 
become partakers of the benefit of Christ, His atonement and redemption, and, 
thereby, His righteousness which avails before God. In this manner they become 
devout and righteous before God. 

To the relative clause "whom God displayed publicly," ov itpoeftexo 6 
0eos ilAaaxripuov , the Apostle adds a statement of purpose, "to demonstrate His 
righteousness," els ev 6 eu£tv xrjs buxatoauvris auxou (v. 25). God has presented 
His Son Jesus Christ as a covering of expiation, whose atonement one can receive 
only by faith. This He is by virtue of His own blood, with the purpose of 
proving His own righteousness through this means. By the addition of this declaration 
of purpose, the position of "in His blood," ev x$ auxoC aupaxL , is explained, 

which would otherwise be expected immediately after "a propitiation," ilXaaxripuov , , 

and before "through faith," Soot xns xtaxeios . Because God has decreed a 
violent death for His Son, that Christ shed His blood and, through His blood, 
atone for the sins of mankind, God wanted to manifest His righteousness. By 
presenting Christ with His blood and wounds before the eyes of man, He proved 
and demonstrated His righteousness before the whole world. The expression "the 
righteousness," xps dLxatocnjvns , in this connection, cannot mean that 

"rigteousness of God," 6 txato 0 uvri 8eo0 discussed in 3:21-22 and 1:17. It 
cannot possibly mean the righteousness which avails before God, merited and presented 
by Christ for mankind. Since this does not speak of an offering or a revelation, 
but of a demonstration of righteousness, ev6elE;ls , only an attribute of God 
can be meant. Also, this is proven by the parallel expression "that He might 
be just," eils xo slidcil auxov Slxcxlov (v. 26). Therefore, with old theologians 

such as Quenstedt and Calov, and with most of the modern expositors, we under- 
stand 6 uxatocnjvr| auxou in our passage as the recompensing righteousness of 

God, as the Apostle described it in Ro 2:5ff . , for example. By this, God rec- 
ompenses everyone according to his works. His righteousness establishes itself 
in opposition to sinners as a righteousness of judgment. 

Certainly, in and with the death of Christ, God wanted to prove His righteous- 
ness, and righteous judgment, because until that time He had overlooked the sins 
of mankind, "because in the forbearance of God He passed over the sins previously 
committed." In the time before Christ, God had overlooked the sins of the Jews 
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and Gentiles and had let them pass by unpunished. Jlapeaus ayapxLwv , "pass 
over sins," praetermissio peccatorum, is not the same as ctcpeatG ayapTuSv , 
"forgive sins," remissia peccatorum . Because of the patience of God in the 
times before Christ, the sins of men had remained unpunished. The patience of 
God, n avoxn xoO 0eou , is something other than the grace of God, p xoipus 
toO 0eoO . The patience of God postpones the punishment, while grace suspends 
it completely. "For 4000 years the spectacle presented by mankind was a con- 
tinual offense to the whole moral world. Apart from several great examples of 
punitive judgments, the divine righteousness appeared to be asleep; one could 
even ask whether it was existent. Man sinned on earth and still lived; man 
sinned again and prospered in security even to old age. ... This comparative 
impunity of sin had made a solemn declaration of righteousness necessary" (Godet) . 

Even if death, which is the wages of sin, ruled from Adam to Christ, still 
it was a "comparative impunity," and even proof of the patience of God, that 
sinful men lived securely and gayly in their sins for years and decades on earth 
before they died. For whoever sins is not worthy to live one day longer. Although 
the sins of mankind had remained unpunished so long, the righteousness of God 
demanded punishment for sin. Therefore, in Christ, in and with His death, God 
has finally solemnly manifested His righteousness. He previously overlooked 
sins "for the demonstration, I say, of His righteousness" (v. 26a). Even before 
Christ, while He permitted sins to go unpunished, He had His righteousness in 
mind and for the purpose of the New Testament times. Because the second use of 
the proof of the divine righteousness is introduced with itpos , not with els, 
as the first, and because in His declaration of purpose the divine proof of 
righteousness in the present time is made prominent, it appears to us most proper 
to connect the modifier "for the deomonstration of His righteousness of the present 
time," itpos triv ev6el?lv xfjs Sumtoauvris auxoO ev xtji vOv xaLpto with "pass 
over," Ttapeatv , instead of taking it as a resumption of the purpose clause 
"to demonstrate His righteousness," els evSel^lv xys duxaLoauvris auxoO. 

As Weiss correctly remarks, it makes no difference which way one refers the words. 

What the Apostle says here of the proof of the divine righteousness is also 
an integral part of the Pauline-Biblical doctrine of the satisfactio vicaria . 

With His bloody sacrifice Christ has satisfied the righteousness of God, mainly 
the righteousness of wrath. The divine righteousness demanded punishment. And, 
now, in Christ, all the sins committed in the time before Christ, yes, the sins 
of all mankind of all generations, even to the end of the world, have been punished 
The punishment of sin is death, death in the full sense of the word; death and 
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damnation. And now Christ has died the death of sins. He has died a violent 
death and has poured out His blood on the tree of the cross amid the most horribi 
torments and tortures. In this death, the wrath of God worked and ruled; Christ 
stood in the judgment of sinners. Thus He has given perfect satisfaction to the 
divine righteousness. 

"Previously, the Apostle showed that, through Christ’s death and blood, the 
sin of men has been expiated - sinners have been redeemed. That agrees very well 
with the assertion that, in Christ's death and shedding of blood, the righteous- 
ness of the wrath of God has shown itself. In Christ the sin of the world has 
been punished and atoned for, so that God no longer imputes it to man. It is 
a perversion when modern theologians set punishment and expiation opposite to 
each other and say that the one excludes the other and that God's righteousness 
demands either punishment or atonement. God's righteousness simply demands 
punishment of sin - nothing futher. And punishment of sin in genere is certainly 
not identical with atonement for sin. If sinners are punished by death and con- 
demnation because of their sin, even this can never atone for their sin. Even 
with the punishment of hell they cannot pay the last farthing of their guilt, 
but remain throughout eternity under sin, guilt and punishment, under God's 
wrath and judgment. For with their sin they have brought upon themselves an un- 
ending guilt. But the punishment of sinners, which lies upon Christ, truly 
atones for sin. Christ, the eternal Son of God, with His innocent, bitter suf- 
fering and death has taken away the punishment for sin. He has exhausted divine 
wrath and judgment. Thus the wrath of God, which was kindled against sinful 
mankind, has evaporated and man is now free, unencumbered, unburdened by sin, 
guilt, and punishment and by wrath and judgment. 

In v. 24 the Apostle had named the grace of God as the motive for justification 
and, thereby, also of the redemption by Christ by which sinners are justified. 

Here, in w. 25-26, he cites the divine righteousness as that which manifests 
itself in the suffering and death of Christ. But it is totally wrong to attribute 
redemption, atonement and justification in part to grace and in part to right- 
eousness as the motive in God. This presents redemption as an agreement, or 
compromise between the grace and righteousness of God. No, what has moved God 
to redeem, justify and save sinners is exclusively His free grace. In v. 24, 

Paul names the grace of God solely as the causa impulsiva of our justification 
and redemption. In w. 25-26, he says only this of the righteousness of God - 
that it had proven itself in the bloody death of Christ. It is foolish human 
speculation , when one deduces the redemption of sinners from the essence and 
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attributes of God and, thus, from His righteousness. The redemption of sinners 
was in no respect an act of necessity, neither a parte hominum nor a parte Dei . 

If God had condemned the sinful race of man without anything further and never 
thought of a redemption and salvation, then He would have remained what He was 
and is - the great, holy, righteous, good, upright, and perfect God. He would, 
thereby, not have denied His love. God had allowed men. His creatures, to ex- 
perience His love in the fullest measure, and mankind had despised His love. 

They had not glorified their benevolent Creator as God, nor had they thanked Him. 
They were, therefore, guilty of death. It was a very special, as it were, un- 
heard-of, unbelievable, entirely free impulse of divine love, which we call 
grace, that moved God to redeem the lost and condemned race of man and to save 
the irretrievably lost world. But certainly, since He has planned and carried 
out the work of redemption and salvation of sinners, God has not denied His 
righteousness nor laid it aside. That He could not do, otherwise He would have 
denied Himself. Rather, He had thereby given room in fullest measure to His 
righteousness and His righteous wrath which had been kindled against the sinners. 
That Christ, the Substitute for man who took upon Himself the sins of mankind, 
had to give His life and blood, was a proof of the divine righteousness. Where 
there is sin, there is also punishment - even when the sin is laid upon Christ. 
Righteousness demands that. The natural course of the demonstration of divine 
righteousness over against sinful mankind would have been that sinners themselves 
would have had to suffer and undergo the deserved punishment. But now the 
grace of God has intervened and has taken righteousness into its service. It 
has given the course of the demonstration of divine righteousness a different 
turn, so that its entire weight has fallen upon the holy Son of God. Consequently, 
sinful man no longer needs to fear the divine righteousness but can comfort him- 
self in life and death, knowing that God is gracious to him and that even the 
holy, righteous God no longer has anything against him. 

After this discussion, which was necessary to clarify the concepts of "grace," 
"atonement," and "righteousness" and place them in the correct relationship to 
one another, we turn once again to w. 25-26, whose conclusion we have not yet 
taken into consideration. God has presented Christ as the covering of expiation. 
Christ is this by virtue of His blood, as a proof of His righteousness ... and 


for this final purpose, "that He might be just and the justifier of the one who 
has in Jesus " eus to ecvat auxov Stxatov xau SuxaioOxoi top gx itgapeuig ’Iqpop. 


God wanted to be both and to prove Himself as both. As the Just one He has 
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punished sin in Christ. As the One who justifies others, the sinners. He has 
atoned for the sins of mankind and has redeemed the sinners through the death 
and the blood of Christ, through the punishment exacted upon Christ. Therefore, 
men should also give Him the honor as the One who is and remains just, and 
who, at the same time, justifies the sinner. Thus the Apostle returns to the 
principal thought of the section: the justification of the sinner. Here he 
again mentions faith, which applies the atonement and redemption by Christ 
and the consequent justf ication. To "justifier , " 6txauo0vTa » he adds "of 
the one who has faith in Jesus," xov in itcaretos ’incoO . The believers, who 
by faith appropriate Jesus and the righteousness which was merited and presented 
by Jesus and which avails before God, are really the justified; that is, those 
whom God regards as justified. Whoever does not believe, rejects Jesus and the 
judgment of justification which is pronounced by God in Christ over all sinners. 
He places himself outside of this judgment and is and remains "accountable to 
God," UTtoSuxos rip 8e<jS . He remains under the wrath of God, which men have 
fallen under because of their sins. 

In Ro 3:21-26, the locus classicus of justification, which is similar to 
the short passage of Ro 1:16-17, St. Paul shows with clear, plain words the 
counsel of God concerning our salvation and the way to salvation. They are plain 
and simple and yet very significant words, full of the power of God, full of 
Spirit and life, offered that sinful man might be born anew. Two examples of 
the effect of these words are appropriate here. First, there is the example of 
Luther. Luther writes, 

"I had indeed been captivated with an extraordinary ardor for understanding 
Paul in the Epistle to the Romans. But up till then it was not the cold 
blood about the heart, but a single word in Chapter 1 C17D, 'In it the 
righteousness of God is revealed,' that had stood in my way. For I hated 
that word 'righteousness of God,' which, according to the use and custom 
of all the teachers , I had been taught to understand philosophically re- 
garding the formal or active righteousness, as they called it, with which 
God is righteous and punishes the unrighteous sinner. 

Though I lived as a monk without reproach, I felt that I was a sinner 
before God with an extremely disturbed conscience. I could not believe 
that he was placated by my satisfaction. I did not love, yes, I hated 
the righteous God who punishes sinners, and secretly, if not blasphemously, 
certainly murmuring greatly, I was angry with God, and said, 'As if, indeed, 
it is not enough, that miserable sinners, eternally lost through original 
sin, are crushed by every kind of calamity by the law of the decalogue, 
without having God add pain to pain by the gospel and also by the gospel 
threatening us with his righteousness and wrath!' Thus I raged with a 
fierce and troubled conscience. Nevertheless, I beat importunately upon 
Paul at that place, most ardently desiring to know what St. Paul wanted. 
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At last, by the mercy of God, meditating day and night, I gave heed to 
the context of the words, namely, 'In it the righteousness of God is 
revealed, as it is written, 'He who through faith is righteous shall 
live.'' There I began to understand that the righteousness of God is 
that by which the righteous lives by a gift of God, namely by faith. 

And this is the meaning: the righteousness of God is revealed by the 
gospel, namely, the passive righteousness with which merciful God 
justifies us by faith, as it is written, 'He who through faith is 
righteous shall live. ' Here I felt that I was altogether born again 
and had entered paradise itself through open gates. There a totally 
other face of the entire Scripture showed itself to me. Thereupon 
I ran through the Scriptures from memory. I also found in other terms 
an analogy, as, the work of God, that is, what God does in us, the 
power of God, with which he makes us strong, the wisdom of God, with 
which he makes us wise, the strength of God, the salvation of God, 
the glory of God. 

And I extolled my sweetest word with a love as great as the hatred 
with which I had before hated the word 'righteousness of God. 1 Thus 
that place in Paul was for me truly the gate to paradise. 

(LW 34, pp. 336-337). 

Another proof of the impression which these words of Paul can make is the 
example of the noted English author Cowper, as related by Godet. At one time, 
Cowper had almost completely fallen into despair. For a long time he had paced 
back and forth in his room in passionate agitation. Finally he sat down at 
the window and when he discovered a Bible there, he opened it in order to try 
to find comfort and strength there. "The passage to which I opened," he says, 
"was Ro 3:25. When I read it, I immediately received the power to believe. The 
entire fullness of the rays of the Sun of Righteousness fell upon me; I saw the 
complete satisfaction of the atonement accomplished by Christ for my pardon and 
complete justification. In one moment, I believed and received the peace of 
the Gospel." "If the arm of the Almighty had not held me," he adds, "I believe 
I would have been choked by thankfulness and joy; my eyes filled with tears, 
emotion robbed me of my voice. I could do nothing except look up to heaven in 
quiet contemplation, full of love and amazement. Still it is better to describe 
the work of the Holy Spirit with His own words, "It was the joy unspeakable and 
full of glory" 1 Pe 1:8. Now, although such joyful excitement and emotion does 
not continue but gives place again to other moods, the words of Paul concerning 
the full satisfaction of Christ, of the righteousness which avails before God, 
can still give to the soul a peace which passes all understanding and which over- 
comes all temptations and even the terrors of death. 

3, 27-31. 

From the previous discussion, the Apostle in v. 27 draws an inference, 

"Where then is boasting?", tcoij ouv f| Hauxnacs "Paul thinks not only of the 
"boasting" ( gloriatio ) of the Jews, as he had in Ro 2:17ff., but speaks here 
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of "man," avdpuncov (v. 28), of men in general. All men have by nature a 
proud heart and the instinct to boast about themselves and their own accomplish- 
ments. All such boasting "is excluded," e^exAeuodri . And with what, by 

what means? "By what kind of law? Of works? No, but by a law of faith." The 
term "law," voyos , is found here in its general meaning of "rule" or 
"ordinance," as also the Latin lex and the German Gesetz are often used in this 
wider sense. Certainly the "law of works," voyos tGSv epywv , is identical 
with the Law in its usual narrower meaning of a "demand." The Law, or ordinance 
of God tells man what he should do and should not do; it demands works. And so 
by the Law, to be sure, the "boasting" of man is not entirely excluded. On the 
other hand, through the other ordinance of God, of which the Apostle had previously 

spoken, that is through the law of faith, all boasting, all occasion for self- 

j • 

praise is entirely cut otf. Noyos ntaTetos is the ordinance of salvation, 
which is displayed in thd Gospel, and, therefore, it includes faith. The Gospel 
speaks to man of faith, pot in the sense that it demands faith as the Law de- 
mands works, nor that it! demands at least this one work, faith, in contrast to 
the many works of the Law; but, rather, in the sense that according to this 
regulation man needs only to believe and accept that which God proclaims, 
promises, gives and imparts. And so faith, according to its essence and concept, 
principally excludes all boasting. It would cease to be faith if it would boast 
of any of its own actions before God. 

This arises from the Apostle’s previous commentary ( ouv , v. 27). But 
now he returns to what he had taught in w. 21-26 regarding the way and manner 
of becoming justified. In a short summary, he concludes and proves these verses 
along with v. 27, "For we maintain that a man is justified by faith apart from 
works of the Law," Aoyu^oye^a yap 6txauo0cr§au tuaxeu av-Spcotov x^Pts epymv 
voyou . Evidently this sentence is a short summary of the Pauline doctrine 
of justification, and so very correctly it has become a sort of Shibboleth of 
the Lutheran Church, "therefore, we hold that man is justified without the works 
of the Law, through faith alone." That man through faith without the deeds of 
the Law is justified before God proves that he cannot boast of anything before 
God. 

In this recapitulation of vv. 21-26, which expressly describes the mode of 
justification, faith is named as the only means of justification. But "Faith," 
tcucttls , is a correlate concept and is not even conceivable without an object. 

Faith or trust must have an object, to which it holds and in which it confides. 
Faith always embraces its object. The object of faith, however, is precisely 
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the grace of God, the redemption which is present in Christ Jesus, the atone- 
ment for sins which was accomplished through the blood of Christ, and the 
righteousness which avails before God. To that faith clings, upon that it 
depends. "That faith's sole office and property is to serve as the only and 
exclusive means and instrument with and through which we receive, grasp, accept, 
apply to ourselves, and appropriate the grace and the merit of Christ in the 
promise of the Gospel" (FCSDIII 38). In that man, through faith in God's 
grace, applies and draws to himself the merit and complete righteousness gained 
by Christ, he is, in the eyes of God and according to God's judgment, righteous, 
good, perfect, and just. Since faith trusts in and boasts of nothing else 
before God than the free, undeserved grace of God - a work and merit not its 
own, but of Christ - therefore, all self-exaltation of man is excluded. 

What it means that man is justified by faith, what is the extent that 
faith justifies; what there is about the justifying faith, how all merit or 
boasting of man is excluded the^ Apostle now makes even more clear and significant 
by adding, "apart from the works of the law," vXaptS- epycov .voyou . Man is 
justified separate from the works of the Law. The works of the Law cooperate 
in no way and do not, even to the slightest degree, move God to speak a favorable 
judgment over the sinner. They are not even considered by God when He justifies 
man. 

"That thereby they are exluded completely from the article of justification 
all of our own works, merits, worthiness, glory, and trust in any of our 
works, so that we might or should not view our works as either the cause 
or the meritorious basis of our justification which God takes into con- 
sideration in this article or matter, or rely on them, or make or regard 
them as entirely or one half or even only to the smallest degree factors 
in our justification" (FCSDIII, 37). 

This modifying phrase, x^pts epywv voyou , includes the fact that man is 
justified by faith alone. Man is justified either by faith or by works. But 
works are completely separated and excluded. Thus only faith remains. 

Thus the sola fide , the "by faith alone" in Luther's translation, not only 
corresponds to the context but is given by the text itself. "We believe, teach, 
and confess that if we would preserve the pure doctrine concerning the righteous- 
ness of faith before God, we must give special attention to the "exclusive terms," 
that is, to those words of the holy Apostle Paul which separate the merit of 
Christ completely from our own works and all honor to Christ alone. Thus the 
holy apostle Paul uses such expressions as "by gtace," "without merit," "with- 
out works," "not by works," etc. All these expressions say in effect that we 
become righteous and are saved "alone by faith in Christ" (FC Epit III, 3) 
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And Erasmus writes in his Liber concionandi III, "The word sola , abused with so 
great clamor in this century because of Luther, is reverently heard among the 
fathers" ( vox sola tot clamoribus lapidata hoc seculo in Luthero reverenter in 
partibus auditur ) . Here the classical passage from Luther's Open Letter on 
Translation , in which he justifies his translation of Ro 3:28, deserves to find 
a place. 

"I have received your letter with the two questions, or inquiries, to 
which you ask my reply. First you ask why in translating the words 
of Paul in Romans 3C:283, Arbitramur hominem justificari ex fide absque 
operibus , I rendered them thus: 'We hold that a man is justified without 
the works of the law, by faith alone.' You tell me, besides, that the 
papists are making a tremendous fuss, because the word sola (alone) is 
not in Paul's text, and this addition of mine to the words of God is not 
to be tolerated." 

Here, in Romans 3C:283, I knew very well that the word solum is not in 
the Greek or Latin text; the papists did not have to teach me that. It 
is a fact that these four letters sola are not there. And these 
blockheads stare at them like cows at a new gate. At the same time 
they do not see that it conveys the sense of the text; it belongs there 
if the translation is to be clear and vigorous. I wanted to speak Ger- 
man, not Latin or Greek, since it was German I had undertaken to speak 
in the translation. But it is the nature of our German language that 
in speaking of two things, one of which is affirmed and the other denied, 
we use the word solum (allein) along with the word nicht CnotD or kein 
EnoH. For example, we say, "The farmer brings allein grain and kein 
money'; 'No, really I have now nicht money, but allein grain"; 'I have 
allein eaten and nicht yet drunk' ; ' Did you allein write it , and nicht 
read it over?' There are innumberable cases of this kind in daily use. 

In all these phrases, this is the German usage, even though it is not 
the Latin or Greek usage. It is the nature of the German language to 
add the word allein in order that the word nicht or kein may be clearer 
and more complete. To be sure, I can also say, 'The farmer brings grain 
and kein money,' but the words ' kein money' do not sound as full and 
clear as if I were to say, 'The farmer brings allein grain and kein 
money. ' Here the word allein helps the word kein so much that it becomes 
a complete, clear German expression. 

We do not have to inquire of the literal Latin, how we are to speak 
German, as these asses do. Rather we must inquire about this of the 
mother in the home, the children on the street, the common man in the 
marketplace. We must be guided by their language, the way they speak, 
and do our translating accordingly. That way they will understand it and 
recognize that we are speaking German to them. 

Now I was not relying on and following the nature of the languages alone, 
however, when, in Romans 3C:283 I inserted the word solum (alone). 

Actually the text itself and the meaning of St. Paul urgently require 
and demand it. For in that very passage he is dealing with the main 
point of Christian doctrine, namely, that we are justified by faith in 
Christ without any works of the law. And Paul cuts away all works so 
completely, as even to say that the works of the law - though it is God's 
law and word - do not help us for justification CRoman 3:203. 
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But when all works are so completely cut away - and that must mean that 
faith alone justifies - whoever would speak plainly and clearly about 
this cutting away of works will have to say, 'Faith alone justifies us, 
and not works.' The matter itself, as well as the nature of the language, 
demands it. 

Is it not much more 'offensive' that St. Paul himself does not use the 
term 'faith alone,' but spells it out even more bluntly, and puts the 
finishing touches on it by saying, 'Without the works of the law'? 

And in Galatians 1C 2 : 163 and many other places he says, 'Not by the works 
of the law, 1 for the expression 'faith alone' is susceptible of another 
interpretation, but the phrase 'without the works of the law' is so 
blunt, offensive, and scandalous that no amount of interpreting can 
help it. How, much more might people learn from this ' that they need not 
do any good works,' when they hear this preaching about the works them- 
selves put in such plain, strong words, 'No works,' 'without works,' 

'not by works’! If it is not 'offensive' to preach, 'without works,' 'no 
works,' 'not by works,' why should it be 'offensive' to preach, 'by faith 
alone' ? 

Just tell me: Is Christ's death and resurrection our work, that we do, 
or is it not? Of course it is not our work, nor the work of any law 
either. Now it is Christ's death and resurrection alone that saves us 
and makes us free from sin, as Paul says in Romans 41:253, 'He died for 
our sins and rose for our justification.' Tell me, further: What is the 
work by which we lay hold of Christ's death and resurrection? It cannot 
be any external work, but only the eternal faith that is in the heart. 

Faith alone, indeed, all alone, without any works, lays hold of this death 
and resurrection when it is preached by the gospel. Why then this raging 
and raving, this making of heretics and burning them at the stake, when 
the matter itself at its very core is so clear and proves that faith alone 
lays hold of Christ's death and resurrection, without any works, and that 
his death and resurrection CaloneD are our life and our righteousness? 

Moreover I am not the only one, or even the first, to say that faith alone 
justifies. Ambrose said it before me, and Augustine and many others. And 
if a man is going to read St. Paul and understand him, he will have to say 
the same thing; he can say nothing else. Paul's words are too strong; 
they admit of no works, none at all. Now if it is not a work, then it must 
be faith alone." 

(LW 35, 182, 188-89, 195-97) 

This is the place to look more closely at the concept "works of the 
law," epya voyou , so that we might become well acquainted with what we must 
separate from the article and treatment of justification. By "the works of the 
Law," the Papists understand the works which God especially laid upon the Jews 
in the Jewish ceremonial law. These are no longer effective in the New Testament. 
But the "works of the law" are evidently all the works which God has ordained 
in the Law, above all those of the Ten Commandments or Moral Law, which are 
commanded of all men. Similarly, the Gentiles have a substitute for the revealed 
Law in the natural law. All these works are excluded from the article of 
justification and salvation. But not only the outward works and actions are ex- 
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eluded. "Apart from works of the Law," x^pus epywv voyou and "not from 
works," oux eE, epywv , have often been interpreted that the empty outward 
works avail nothing before God; that God looks at the heart; that the dis- 
position of the heart gives the true value to man and his works, even before 
the eyes of God; that when God justifies man, He accepts the good will for 
the dead. Like the papistic interpretation, this is nothing less than a gross 
perversion of the simple words of Scripture. To "the works of the law" belongs 
everything that God demands of man in his Law. Not only the works of the 
Second Table, but above all the inner works of the First Table. That man fears, 
loves and trusts in God, that he prays to, praises, and thanks God, all fall 
under the rubric epya voyou . Precisely these foremost works, which con- 
cern real worship, these inner works, motives and decisions of the heart, con- 
tribute nothing toward the righteousness which avails before God. The Apostle 
demonstrated, in the first part of the Letter, that man cannot possibly be 
justified by the work of the Law because both Jew and Gentile are sinners. The 
works of man are evil and cannot please God. Man does not and cannot do that 
which God demands of him in the Law. Also the apparently good works of the 
children of this world are an abomination before God, since they come from a 
heart that is estranged from and hostile to God. Even the truly good works of 
the regenerated, which Christians do in the power of the Spirit of God, are 
still weak, defective and imperfect and do not suffice before the eyes of God. 

God demands full righteousness. Besides this, the Christians certainly still 
sin very much every day. The good that they do cannot possibly outweigh or 
make harmless that which they do in a perverse and evil manner. Certainly, 

God looks at the heart. But even out of the heart of the Christians there still 
continually arise evil thoughts of which they must be ashamed before God. And 
so man's works and his conduct shall never cause him to stand as justified before 
God, "by the works of the Law no flesh will be justified in His sight," eE, 
epymv voyou ou SuxauwdriaeTao rcaaa aap£ evwuuov auxoO (Ro 3:20; Ga 2:16). There- 
fore, according to God's decree of salvation, which indeed would have man 
justified and saved according to the Gospel, every work of the Law, both outward 
and inner works, both the natural works of the unconverted man and the spiritual 
works of the regenerated, are excluded from the judgment of God upon man. 

With the expression "apart from works of the Law," xwpts epywv voyou, , 
the Apostle would separate the whole genus of "works," epya , every human 
action and conduct, from justification. Everything that man thinks, wills, 
imagines and does, whatever it is or whatever it is called, is here excluded and 
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completely cut off. And so also faith itself, as a source or root and motive 
power of good works is excluded. It is a basic perversion of the Pauline- 
Biblical doctrine of justification when modern theologians say that God, when 
He justifies man, already sees in the seed, namely faith, the full fruit. But 
even when faith exercises its "sole office and property" by grasping and clinging 
to the grace of God and the righteousness of Christ, it is not considered by 
God in puncto justif icationis that man, in this act, grasps the grace of God in 
Christ. It is not faith as a motive in the heart of man or an act of the human 
will it is not the act of apprehending which justifies man, but solely the thing 
apprehended . 

"And whatever our activity may be in receiving Christ and accepting 
the divine grace offered and conferred, namely, after faith has been 
engendered in our hearts by the Holy Spirit, this does not come under 
consideration for its own sake when our justification is the matter 
under consideration, so little, in fact, that faith itself, inasmuch 
as it is an instrument, is rightly said to be opposed not only to all 
works of obedience and piety, but to faith itself and its virtue as 
our own work and action" (Calov, Systems X, 632). 

( Et quicquid est activitatis nostrae in ilia Christi receptione vel 
gratiae divinae oblatae et collatae apprehensione postquam nempe f ides 
per Spiritum Sanctum producta est in cor dibus nostris ; id ip sum in 
censum non venit , cum de justifications nostra agitur , adeo ut f ides 
ipsa , quatenus instrumentum est , recte dicatur/opponi non tantum operibus 
omnibus obedientiae et pietatis , sed ipsi f idei , qua opus vel actus 
noster est ej usque virtuti . ) 

That which justifies man and moves God to declare man righteous is only and 
simply that which faith grasps and seizes - the object of faith. "The contrast 
is not between works produced by the Law and works produced by faith, but be- 
tween works and faith, between what is done by us (whether in a state of nature 
or a state of grace) and what Christ has done for us" (Hodge) . The concept 
"faith" here corresponds completely with "what Christ has done for us." 

Thus, if we wish to stand before God in time and eternity, if we wish to 
be justified and saved before God, we must put far, far away from ourselves 
all of our works, thinking, feeling, willing, acting and working, whether it be 
called faith or bear the name of beautiful Christian virtues. We are lost if 
in puncto critico we reflect upon what we have done or our state of mind or if 
we take recourse to the fact that we meant it earnestly and uprightly with 
our Christian faith. On the other hand, these exclusive particles, "without 
the works of the law" and "not by works," are a great comfort for us, especially 
in the hour of affliction, such as the hour of death, when we shall be in great 
trepidation by looking back upon our life and conduct. According to God's Word 
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and will, acccording to the Gospel, we should look away entirely from our own 
thinking, imagination and actions. We can and should rest solely in that which 
Christ has done for us. 

The statement of the Apostle in verse 28 is universally valid. We there- 
fore hold that man jhi genere , avSpmitov , is justified by faith without the 
deeds of the Law. The expression "man," av-bpmrov , is connected with the 
statement in w. 29-30, which serves to establish and strengthen the general 
validity of the rule. "Or is God the God of Jews only?" This question implies 
another assumption which would have to be resolved, even if the general rule 
in v. 28 were not correct. But Paul emphatically rejects this assumption. 

"Is He not the God of the Gentiles also? Yes, of Gentiles also." God is also 
God, Creator, Lord and Judge of the Gentiles, "since indeed God... is one." 

6 0eos is a universal truth, also acknowledged by the Jews. And from this 

unquestionable axiom of the oneness of God, the Apostle draws a conclusion in 
the relative clause, "who will justify the circumcised by faith and the uncir- 
cumcised through faith," os duxaumaec iteptxopnv in xuoxews wau axpoguaxtav 
6oa xhs ittaxems . The "will justify," SuMauIsacL , is also here the so- 
called logical future, which designates a present fact which is self-evident in 
the previously mentioned premise. If God is one God for all men, both Jew and 
Gentile, then it follows also that He justifies and saves all men, Jews and 
Gentiles, in one way, namely, by faith. It amounts to the same thing whether 
it reads "by faith," in utaxeuis or "through faith," 6ua xqs uuaxems 
Faith is the means ( medium , Xtitcxok5v ) of justification, nothing else. It 

remains so also when one says ex nuoxe us . When a sinful man comes to faith, 
grasps Christ in faith, then as a result God regards him as righteous, because 
in and with Christ he grasps and appropriates to himself the righteousness which 
avails before God. The change of preposition, as we have already remarked above 
under Ro 1:17, serves only to draw attention strongly to the fact that everything 
depends on faith, that only faith is necessary, and that man is justified sola 
fide . 

In our passage no difference between Ttuoxus and h icucrxos is to be 
established. Also, nuaxos without the article, as v. 28 shows, designates 
the specific saving faith - that is, faith in Christ, the fides justificans . 

The thoughts presented here, to speak with Luthardt, are "expounded by the 
Apostle with uncommon vivacity. They express a central point of the Pauline 
proclamation: The universality of salvation and the identical way of salvation 
for Gentiles and Jews, the point which he was obliged to maintain throughout his 
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life against his Christian adversaries. This he treats here with such a certain 
jjuowledg® of victory that he considers an exhaustive demonstration of proof as 
unnecessary. But he permits blow upon blow to fall in short, elementary state- 
ments so that, thereby, the impression of the plain unquestionable truth should 
ge strengthened... One God and one Mediator, one salvation and one way of sal- 
vation for mankind, which finds itself in equal wickedness - that is the Pauline 
preaching, that is Christianity itself!" 

At the close of his instruction regarding justification by faith, the Apostle 
nevertheless raises the question in v. 31, "Do we then nullify the Law through 
faith?", Nopov o*v xaTapyoupcv Scot Tqg 7t lot cm s • Do we, perhaps, make the 

jawj which is still God's Word and ordinance, powerless and invalid, in that 
ye vould be justified by faith alone, without the deeds of the Law? He rejects 
this question altogether with the words, "On the contrary, we establish the 
•Law," Mn yevoLio aXXa vopou lotwpev • He reserves for later the further 
proofs to how new obedience necessarily comes out of faith. Luther comments on 
Pi 31, "Faith fulfills the whole Law, works fulfill not one tittle of the Law." 

A summary of the entire presentation in 3:21-31 is: The Apostle teaches 
and testifies that man is justified without the deeds of the Law, to the ex- 
clusion of all his own boasting and merit. He is justified by grace alone, by 
Tirtue of the redemption of Christ, and this is the only way of salvation for 
111 men, both Jews and Gentiles. 




CHAPTER 4 


ABRAHAM, AN EXAMPLE OF THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF FAITH 


4:1-5. 


Now, the Apostle brings father Abraham into the discussion. He asks how 

y 

Abraham fares in this matter. Concerning the ouv in the question, "What 
then shall we say?", Tl, ouv epouyev , Hodge's remark applies: "The particle 

V 

ouv is not inferential, but simply indicates transition. 'What then shall 
we say about Abraham?'" "The particle ouv universe in servit i nterrogationib us , 
ad quas antea dica invitant , simpliciter adnectendis . " Grimm. The Apostle's 
previous explanation of the form and manner of justification, in regard to the 
fact that man is justified without the works of the Law by faith alone, occasions 
the question of how father Abraham fares. 

First of all, the question arises as to how the words of the first verse 
are to be read. The old codices and translations offer four readings: l) c VAC 
and many old versions: To ouv epouyev eupqxevao ’ASpaay xov tpotaxopa yywv 
Haxa aapxa 2) DFG and many old versions: Tl. ouv epouyev eupqxevao 

’Agpaay xov naxepa qyffiv Haxa aapxa 3) The Byzantine manuscripts 

Tl. ouv epouyev ’Aftpady xov itaxepa qywv eupqxevao xaxa aapxa. 

4) B: To ouv epouyev ’A|3pady xov upouaxopa pyoov xaxa aapxa. The 

last 'reading, that of the Codex Vaticanus, stands entirely alone and cannot be 
considered even its hyper-ingenious defense by Klostermann changes nothing in the 
status quo . The eupqxevao , "has found," which is attested by all other man- 
uscripts and all the versions, must always be maintained. But whether eupqxevao 
originally stood behind epouyev or behind fiywv can never be determined 

with certainty and is of no consequence for the sense of the words. With the 
first case, one can combine xaxa aapxa "according to the flesh," (which stands 
emphatically at the end), with eupqxevao . Similarly, there is no difference 
in meaning between xov Kpoxaxopa qywv "our forefather," and the more documented 
xov xaxepa qywv "our father." With most of the ancient and modern expositors 
we accept the third reading, which is in the textus receptus and which offers the 
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simplest, most natural position of the words. 

But, now, what is the meaning of this question? Hofmann, Schott, and 
Luthardt place a question mark behind epoOyev and render this double question 

thus, "What shall we now say? Shall we say that we have found Abraham as our 
ancestor according to the flesh?" The first two take Kara aapxa "according 

to the flesh," as modifier of tov tpotaTopa , "the forefather," but Luthardt 
takes it as the modifier of eupnxevat "has found." However, this interpre- 
tation, as Meyer and Weiss correctly judge, is prevented by the fact that in this 
case npag would be the subject of the second question. To ask whether we 
have found or received Abraham as our father or ancestor according to the flesh 
would be a very clumsy way to ask whether Abraham was or had become our father 
or ancestor according to the flesh. With most of the exegetes we take the words 
as a unified question, taking tl as object of edprixevaL and drawing Kara 
octpua to eupriwcvau and translate accordingly, "What shall we now say, 

that Abraham our father has found according to the flesh?" What did he attain 
or win according to the flesh? When the Apostle here calls Abraham "our father," 
then, as Philippi, Meyer, and Weiss also take it, he includes himself with His 
Jewish-Christian readers, his fellow-countrymen, and points to the physical 
descent of Israel from Abraham. The Jews boasted of their father Abraham, and 
rightly so. Paul first mentions the spiritual fatherhood of Abraham in v. 11. 
Indeed, that which the Apostle originally states of father Abraham in verse 1 is 
very general. One expects further information as to what he really means with 
eupnxevat and Kara crapxa - and this he gives in what follows. 

We translate further, "For if Abraham was justified by works," (v. 2). The 
sentence introduced with yap , serves to explain the foregoing. Evidently 
edoHaLwdri , "was justified," more clearly explains the eupriMevat , "has 
found," and epywv , "by works," the Hard aapxa , "according to the flesh. 

What Abraham attained was justification, the righteousness which avails before 
God. The question now arises as to how he attained the great blessing, whether 
it was xard aapxa or, what is the same by works? The expression ad p£ , 
"flesh," does not have an ethical meaning here. It does not stand in contrast 
to tveOya , "spirit," nor does it designate the sin-corrupted human nature; 
rather, here it designates the human nature, as it often does. If anyone attains 
anything by works, then he attains it nata a apna , in a human manner, by his 
own action and accomplishments. Here too the actually good works, which follow 
from regeneration, fall under the concept Spya . With epycov , "by works, 

the Apostle also thinks of the good works which Abraham did after he had been 
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regenerated and had become a servant of the living God rather than a servant of 
idols, and of all the glorious virtues of which the Scriptures boast concerning 
father Abraham. Even the works of one who is regenerated, although they are 
accomplished in the power of God, are still the actions of a man; namely, the 
actions of a man who was regenerated. All the beautiful Christian virtues are 
simply human virtues, adornment and embellishment of the human nature. So the 
question is whether Abraham attained this blessing, justification, as a result 
of his good works. Certainly in this case, he must have rendered a perfect o- 
bedience, as the blind Talmud boasts that he had kept the entire Mosaic Law. 

But now, instead of repeating the question with other words, the Apostle 
clothes what he adds in explanation of the same in the form of a conditional sen- 
tence and writes, cl, yap ’Agpotay e? epyaiv cStHaLtodri, exeo aauxriyct , "For if 
Abraham was justified by wotks, he has something to boast about," He thereby 
makes it emphatic that in the assumed case in question, Abraham everywhere had 
wauxiuia , materiam gloriandi , foundation and reason to boast. If he really 

was justified as a result of his works, then he has reason to boast of them, be- 
cause he received something great by his own action. And certainly he can boast 
of them before God. If he truly became righteous before God through his works, 
then he has glory before God. The meaning which Philippi, Godet , Luthardt and 
others find expressed in the cxep Hauxnya , that Abraham has praise "over 
against men," is contrary to the context. Then one must concede, as Philippi 
also admits, that "with this interpretation a general and more definite significance 
must be given to SuHatoucrBai, •" But "according to the entire context no 
reader could understand e6cHaL.u)6ri except in the decided, solemn, absolute 
sense of the Apostle," namely, of the righteousness which avails before God (Meyer, 
Weiss) . Certainly the thought that Abraham, in the assumed case, had praise 
only over against man and not over against God is unavoidable when one combines 
the following &AA ’ ou itpos tov Beov "tut not before God," immediately with 
exeu Hctuxnya and takes it as a second part of the apodosis. The interpretation 
of Meyer that Abraham, if he had been justified before God by works, had praised 
before God, but not praise in relation to God, and could not then boast of the 
righteousness as a benefit received from God, is much too artificial and far 
fetched. Still this construction is very questionable. According to the entire 
context one expects an answer to the question raised in v. 1, and whether the 
hypothetical case in v. 2 really is a rejection of that question and its result. 

Such a rejection lies in the words •. &AA’ ou upos tov %eov , if with Calvin, 
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Calov, Reich, Fritzsche and Weiss we detach them from e'xet Kauxnyct and take 

them as an independent statement. We therefore take rupos rov -Qeov as an oath 

(which would have to read itpos T0 V ), in the sense of secundum Deum , 

in conformity with God, in conformity with the judgment of God. Hofmann's in- 
terpretation amounts to the same thing. He interprets the words ctAA ’ ou upos 
fov Beov thus: But No, this is actually not the case; in truth, Abraham has no 
praise before God, he is not justified by works, nor in conformity with the 
judgment of God according to that which God judged the form and manner of his 
justification. For it reads in v. 3, that the Scriptures say of Abraham that 
he believed God, and that it was counted to him for righteousness. The Scriptures 
testify of Abraham that he had been justified in no other way than by faith, 
thus not by works. In the scriptural testimony, God's judgment regarding Abraham, 
is presented. Thus according to the Scriptures, Abraham was not justified as 
a result of his works and therefore he has no praise before God. Thus the Apostle 
arrived at the principal statement on which his explanation from v. 1 was aimed, 
namely, that father Abraham was justified before God in no other way than that 
previously described, in which alone sinners, be they Jews or Gentiles, are justi- 
fied before God, that also father Abraham had been justified without the works 
of the Law, alone by faith. Paul desires to present Abraham as an example of 
justification by faith. 

The Scripture quotation introduced in v. 3 is Gn 15:6, the Old Testament 
locus classicus of the doctrine of justification. The Lord had appeared again 
to Abraham in a vision, had led him out into the open spaces, had shown him the 
numberless host of the stars, and said to him: "So shall thy seed be." That 
was an unbelievable statement. For Abraham at that time still had no physical 
son and heir. But Abraham believed God n?fP3- VXlVTll . He rested firmly upon, 
depended on, trusted in the Lord, who had given him so great a promise. The 
Greek corresponds exactly to the Hebrew expression. Abraham believed God, trusted 


in that which God had said to him. And just this faith the Lord accounted to 
him for righteousness, • The Greek translation only: transposes 

the active into the passive: moil eAoyLabn auT$ eils StMatoauvriv , "and it was 
counted unto him for righteousness." 


Here in Ro 4:3, as further in vv. 5.6.8.11.22.23.24 in the same chapter, 


one finds the characteristic expression AoyL?eaBaL eils SuMatocruvriv , resp. 
AoyL^eoBaL StMatocruvriv . Like SlmciloOv , this marks the justification as 
an actus forensis , as a judgment of God. In his large exegesis of Genesis Luther 
has translated HWT) with "remember," in that he remarks that it makes no dif- 
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ference whether one reads "account to one" or "remember." The XoYtCeoSau 
indeed falls under the rubric "the thoughts of God," "which deceive nor fail 
no one." The righteousness with which we stand before God in life and death is 
not a righteousness which is inherent in us, but a righteousness which is found 
outside of us in God's heart and thoughts. I am righteous, "if the divine 
majesty thinks of me as righteousness, that my sins are forgiven." Now we must 
more closely examine this important concept XoYE?eadai, rf • The word 

A.OYL.£eab(jLwhich in the Scriptures is often used with the derived meaning E"join,"l 
"reflect on," "ponder," "consider," "suppose," "hold as an opinion," originally 
meant "account," "compute." It has this strict meaning in Ro 4, in the quoted 
passages. AoYECeaSou, x C xtvo means: "To account something to someone, to 
place in reckoning, either for something for which he has to bear the blame, or 
for what is beneficial to him" (Cremer) . Hodge remarks: "The primary meaning 
of the word XoYE?EcrdaL ... is to reason, then to reckon or number. ... In strict 
connection with its primary meaning, it signifies to impute, to set to one's 
account, that is, to number among the things belonging to a man, or chargeable 
to him. It generally implies the accessory idea of treating one according to 
the nature of the thing imputed. ... It produces no change in the individual 
to whom the imputation is made; it simply alters his relation to the law. All 
these objections, therefore, to the doctrine expressed by this term, which are 
founded on the assumption that imputation alters the moral character of men; that 
it implies an infusion of either sin or holiness, rest on a misconception of its 
nature. So far as the force of the term is concerned, it is a matter of in- 
difference whether the thing imputed belonged antecedently to the person to 
whom the imputation is made or not. It is as common and correct to speak of 
laying to a man's charge what does not belong to him as not changing what does. 

That a thing is seldom imputed to a person to whom it does not personally belong 
is a matter of course. But it is a misconception to say that the word itself im- 
plies that the thing imputed must belong to the person concerned. These remarks 
have, of course, reference only to the meaning of the word. Whether the Bible 
actually teaches that either sin or righteousness are imputed to any to whom it 
doesnot personally belong is another question. The Bible does speak both of 
imputing to a man what does not actually belong to him, and of not imputing what 
does, as the following, passages indicate: Lv 17:3.4: 'What man soever killeth 
an ox, and bringeth it not to the door of the tabernacle. . . blood shall be im- 
puted to that man;' that is, blood-guiltiness or murder, a crime of which he was 
not actually guilty, should be laid to his charge, and he should be put to death. 
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... 'as blood-guilt should it be accounted to this man' (Gesenius). On the 
other hand, Lv 7:18, if any part of a sacrifice is eaten on the third day, the 
offering 'shall not be imputed to him that made it.' It is said of God that He 
does not account to man the sins which he has committed, of which he is really 
guilty: 2 Cor 5:19: yp AoyLcrayevos auxobs xa rapauxmyaxa ; Ro 4:8: co ou yp 

AoyLCfqxaL xupcos ayapxcav • 2 Tm 4:16: yp auxobs AoyLcrBeLp , On the 

other hand we read in Ro 4:11: Eils to Aoyta^pvat nai auxofs Sutatoouvpv also 
to the Gentiles, who have no righteousness, shall righteousness be accounted. 

A special manner of speech is: AoyL?ea9aL xl xlvl eC s xl with p 1 

and double accusative, or passively: Aoyt^eaOac, Aoyta9pvat xlvl, els xl M ); 

with a double . That means: Ita aestimatur aliquid , ut sit aliquid , i. e. 

ut valeat pro aliqua re , js. tribuitur alicui rei vis et pondus rei (Grimm, Fritzsche) . 

In Ps 106:31 it is said of Phinehas :~)~)1 "llr* 'll 3 ,xat eAoyta^p 

, „ , , t : Vt: • T ”~ 

auxtji els StxaLoauvriv etc. That means, as also Hengstenberg judges: The act of 
Phinehas reported in Nu 25:12, which was murder according to the outward appearance, 
was regarded by God as righteousness, as a good, holy work, and was rewarded in 
that the high priesthood was entrusted to him forever. Here the discussion is 
not concerning the solemn righteousness which Paul describes in Ro 3 and 4. In 
Ro 2:26 we read: ol>xe P anpoPuaxta auxou els repLxoyr'iv Aoy La^.paexau , i.e., 
a Gentile who is actually not circumcised shall be regarded as circumcised if 
he fulfills the Law. In reference to these and similar passages Cremer writes: 

"That for which the word is also completely suitable ( Aoy. xl els xl ), does 
not bring the reality into consideration. Rather the opposite is assumed: the 
conduct or behavior is adjusted to what is imputed. Something is conferred on 
the subject concerned and accounted to him in which and by itself is not his, in 
answer to: Xoyi^eo%ai xu xlvl sls xi , something is brought to the person's 
account per substitutionem . The present object takes the place of the one to 
whom it applies, it is substituted for him." And thus he explains the sentence 
cAoyLOSq xffi ’Appctdy p ulctxls els SumLoauvriv > in Ro 4:3.5.9.22: "Faith takes 
the place of righteousness." To Abraham his faith was accounted as righteousness 
though in itself it was something else. The faith of Abraham had vim et pondus 
justit iae . Abraham, who possessed no righteousness of his own which satisfied 
God, was nevertheless regarded and treated by God as righteous when he believed 
God. Accordingly it is the same, whether one reads that to Abraham his faith was 
accounted for righteousness, or that he was justified by faith. 

But we must also be mindful here of that which we said above regarding the 
judgment of justification, that it is no empty f ictio "no empty imaginatio ," but 
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but has a foundation in reality. It was no arbitrary act that God accepted the 
faith of Abraham for righteousness. We must still discuss in detail the question: 
Why and how far Abraham’s faith was accounted to him for righteousness. Tholuck, 
Olshausen, Neander and others find the basis for this in the moral worth, the 
moral quality of the faith of Abraham. This God-pleasing disposition, his intimate 
trust in God, was accepted as a complete fulfillment of the Law. One supposes 
that only with regard to its nature but not for its content does the faith of 
Abraham correspond to the faith of the Christian. So also Weiss, and even Keil, 
who remarks on Gn 15:6: "This righteousness Abraham received through his un- 
conditional trust in the Lord, his undoubting faith in His promise, and his willing 
obedience to God's word." Against this interpretation Philippi correctly protests: 
"If according to Paul's opinion this faith had justified Abraham with respect to 
a subjective disposition of the mind, a spiritual good conduct, some God-pleasing 
virtue, then the Apostle would have thereby cut off the core of his doctrine of 
justification. For we understood Paul to say that faith justifies man before God 
not for the sake of its subjective nature, the latter being a legalistic viewpoint. 
Faith only justifies a man for the sake of its object and content, which is nothing 
else than Christ's or God's forgiving grace in Christ. Abraham also knew and 
grasped in faith the promise of this grace and so his faith was counted to him 
for righteousness." Delitzsch agrees essentially: "Not just any outward legal 
work, but faith justified Abraham, at that time still the uncircumcised one, be- 
fore God - a pre-Christian scriptural testimony for the fact that man attains a 
righteousness which avails before God not in the way of the Law, but in the 
promise which brings to him salvation. This righteousness, far from being self- 
effected, has its foundation and grasps the proffered salvation in Christ. Like- 
wise the promise which passed upon Abraham has Christ as its goal ( sub innumerabili 
ilia posteritate latebat Christus , remarks Hunnius) . The faith by which he accepted 
is faith in the promised Seed, and Jahve, in whom Abraham rested in faith, is 
God the Redeemer." Meyer also emphasizes that the justifying power and significance 
of the faith of Abraham did not lie in its subjective nature, but in its content. 
That is not "dogmatic" exegesis or eisegesis. It lies in the text itself. In 
Gn 15:6 the emphasis lies on the fact that Abraham believed what God had spoken 
to him, he specifically believed and obeyed the word of God with its promise; 
that was counted to him for righteousness. Luther remarks on Gn 15:6: "Thus it 
says here clearly and significantly what faith in itself alone does and works, 
and not with what kind of virtues or works it is surrounded or adorned. By itself 
alone faith grasps the promise, believes God in the promise, and since God offers 
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and gives it something, it stretches out its hand and takes. That alone is the 
proper work of faith." The content of the promise which Abraham had heard was 
Christ. It is this that: "under that innumerable posterity Christ was hidden," 
( sub innumerabili ilia posteritate latebat Chris tus ) . Through the one Seed , 
Christ, should Abraham gain that numberless seed out of all nations. Through 
the one Seed, Christ, should the blessing come upon all nations. And according 
to the first Gospel in Gn 3:15, this blessing should consist in the redemption 
from the devil's power, from sin and death. In and with the promise Abraham 
grasped the future Christ, and the salvation in Christ. And precisely this 
faith, which had such content, was accounted to him for righteousness. The 
freedom from sin, the righteousness which was to be supplied through Christ, which 
he appropriated to himself in faith, was accounted to him by God as his own 
righteousness . 

The Apostle adds to the scriptural testimony concerning Abraham in vv. 4.5 
with the metabatic 6e , as explanation: "But to him that worketh is the reward 
not reckoned of grace, but of debt. But to him that worketh not, but believeth 
on him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for righteousness." 

Paul had attested from Scriptures that Abraham is faith had been counted for 
righteousness, and therewith he proved that Abraham had not been justified by 
works, and thus had no praise. He presumes it as settled that faith and works 
are not compatible with one another, that there is here only an either-or, that 
man is justified either by works or by faith, tertium non datur . Since the 
thought lies so close that Abraham, concerning whom the Scriptures report so many 
and excellent works, might have received something by his works, therefore he 
calls attention to the diametrical contrast between work-righteousness and 
righteousness by faith with express words. It follows that with Abraham, who had 
been justified by faith, the opposite, the justification by works, was entirely 
excluded. Meanwhile the Apostle no longer speaks specially of Abraham, but ad- 
vances two generally held antithetical statements, which appear as loci communes . 
It is not an historical question which he discusses, in that he asked how it had 
gone with father Abraham. With the example of Abraham he wants to teach, to 
confirm his previously presented doctrine, and would present , Abraham before all 
future generations as an example of faith and of the righteousness of faith. 


It is first of all an axiom from ordinary life which Paul introduces here: 
TS 6 e epYa^oyevtj) 6~yyaAos ou XoYt^Exao xaxa Jtaptv; aXXa Kara o<pe oXqya . 

To a worker who wants to earn something with his work, who feeds himself with 
the work of his hands, will his work get a reward not according to grace, but 
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according to indebtedness, as a merited reward. It is no favor or grace which 
his employer shows to him when he pays him his wages, but he gives him only 
that which he owes him. But now the Apostle evidently wants this universally 
valid axiom applied to the present question regarding justification. Therefore 
6 epyacoyevos is one "who deals only in works" (Luther), "a doer of works, 
to whom the works are the essentials of his life" (Philippi), a man who seeks 
to fulfill the works which God demands of man in His Law, and who would thereby 
appease God. To the account of such a man God, presuming that he has perfectly 
fulfilled the Law, places the benefit about which the discussion is here, i.e., 
righteousness, not according to grace, but according to what is owed. It is no 
proof of the divine grace but simply an act of divine righteousness when God 
looks upon and treats a man as righteous who has fulfilled all the righteousness 
of the Law. Of course, that is a situation that never takes place in reality. 

The antithesis reads: xcj5 6e pq epyac;opev(j , rcuaxeuovxu 6e enu xov SuxauoOvxa 
xov aae|3q, \oyu?exau q it tax us auxou eus buxauoauvqv • The object of 

faith is here designated with a singular and significant expression, which most 
expositors have more or less left unexplained and disregarded. As the object of 
faith and trust there appears here the One who is called "the One who justifies 
the godless." As in Ro 3:28 with avbpuntov , so here is meant by tov ctoeBq 

man in genere . Man according to form and nature is dcregqs > a godless one. 

One would have expected as correlate to 6uxauo0vxa and to XoyuCexau eus 6uxau- 
ocruvqv the designation tov aSuxov . But deliberately the Apostle chooses 
the stronger expression xov daej3q . Man has not only infringed upon the divine 
right, denied God the due obedience, but he has deprived Him of the rightful 
euoefieua , the due respect, the due honor, by not acknowledging Him as God, 

as his God, and being hostile to God. Now the godless man stands before God, 
before God's judgment, and must be prepared for nothing else than for the judgment 
of condemnation. But what does God do? Instead of condemning the godless, He 
justifies him; "through His decree He declares him righteous. In His Law God 
reproaches human judges in that they declare the godless righteous (Pr 17:15), 
upon such acts God places His honor and His praise. He claims for Himself the 
right to acquit the godless man. The same situation is pictured here, e.g. Gn 3:15; 
Is 1:18. The first human beings were drawn into account by God and were con- 
victed of their sin and transgression. Nevertheless God promised them redemption 
from sin. Israel stands before God's tribunal laden only with blood-guilt. How 
does the Lord speak? "Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be white as snow; 
though they be as crimson, they shall be as wool." Certainly, God is "not a God 



that hath pleasure in wickedness” (Ps 5:5). God is and remains under all cir- 
cumstances the holy and just One. He concedes nothing of His holiness and 
righteousness, when He declares the godless righteous. The Apostle had pre- 
viously sufficiently attested that God justifies the sinner through Christ, that 
Christ has atoned for all the godlessness of mankind with His blood and thus 
satisfied the divine holiness and righteousness and quieted the wrath of God. 
Thereby the contrast between the nature of man and the judgment of God is not 
made more tolerable to the human reason. It was God Himself who sent His Son into 
the flesh and presented Him as ulaaxripLov ev tip a”yaxu auxoO . Indeed,- He is 
a wonderful God who has revealed Himself in Christ in the Gospel, as the God who 
justifies the godless. 

There is no rational explanation for this wonderful judgment of God. Nothing 
that is in man moves or causes God to declare the godless as righteous. Not 
even the faith of man. To be sure, precisely in our passage the Apostle character 
izes faith as the fides justificans , but in such a manner that every thought of 
a dependence of God's justifying judgment upon the faith of man is excluded. In 
the phrase itcoxeueuv situ xov StMacoOvra xov aaegfj the SuxatoCv of God appears 
as the logical prius , faith as the logical posterius . That wherein faith trusts, 
depends, is already there, is present, when faith leans upon it. That which 
faith takes and grasps is a ready, prepared gift. "Faith means to take what is 
there." (Cf. Synodalconferenzbericht of 1872.) One does not explain correctly 
what the Apostle writes here, when one explains it thus, that the believer looks 
confidently to God that He will justify him. No, that God justifies the godless 
is presented here as an established fact, which stands firm before faith and in- 
dependent of faith. And faith looks confidently to this established fact, accepts 
this fact. In Christ, through Christ, when He gave Christ into death, God had 
already declared the godless man righteous in general. Thus He has proven Himself 
as a God, and thus He is a God who justifies the godless. It is an attribute of 
God — 6u<ata5v xov acre(3n . This judgment of God as well as God who judges thus 
are made known and presented to godless man in the Gospel. Whoever believes that, 
believes the Gospel, accepts the judgment of God which is offered in the Gospel, 
and he looks confidently to God who thus judges and has judged. 

In this passage also faith stands in contrast to works. The believer is de- 
scribed as one who does not go about with works, but rather he believes in God 
who justifies the godless. Whoever believes, when he steps before God and deals 
with God, leaves all his works behind, because he has recognized that with his 
works, even with his best works, he cannot stand before God. He places himself 
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as a godless one before God and looks confidently to the God who justifies the 
ungodly. Such faith, as the Apostle writes, shall now be counted to him for 
righteousness. Here it is completely evident how far faith is accounted for 
righteousness. Not insofar as it is a good work or a beautiful virtue, a God- 
pleasing disposition, or a general behavior of man, for the Ttbareuetv stands 
in contrast to epya?ea§ab whoever believes in the God who justifies the god- 
less, recognizes and acknowledges himself as a godless one-but only for the 
sake of its object, upon which all emphasis lies in this statement. In the 
expression n rbaius XoyuiJeTau sts 6tKaboauvr|V , faith appears as the logical 

prius and the becoming righteous as the logical posterius . That does not contra- 
dict what we have previously said regarding the relationship of uLareueLV to 
Sbxabffiv xov aaepn . The matter is as follows: God has already declared the 
godless in genere righteous in Christ, and therefore He is deos duHCtbcov tov aoegfj. 

This judgment of justification, which is pronounced in the Word of the Gospel, 

I apply to myself through faith for my own person, in individua . And so God 

holds and accounts me specially for my person, as a righteous one. To this thought 

the Formula of Concord gives expression in the following words: "We believe, 

teach and confess that faith alone is the means and instrument, whereby we lay 

hold of Christ and thus in Christ of that righteousness which avails before God 

E which thus is present before faith, lies prepared in Christ for all menD , for 

whose sake this faith is imputed to us for righteousness" (Ro 4:5; Triglotta, p. 793). 

What the Apostle attests here applies not only to the so-called first justi- 
fication, with which man steps out of the condition of sin into the condition 
of grace, but has its validity and meaning for the entire Christian life. Paul 
writes his Letter to Christians, who already for a shorter or longer period of 
time stand in grace, and he gives them to consider how man in general, even after 
he has become a Christian, is justified before God, in what manner alone man can 
stand before God even in the hour of death and in the judgment. Justification 
permeates the entire Christian life. The "not by works, but by faith alone" is 
the vademecum , the daily food and nourishment, of a Christian. And precisely 
the element which is emphasized here, that God justifies the ungodly is the com- 
fort of our faith in life and death. Even if a believing Christian is not godless 
in the sense of the impenitent, unbelieving children of the world are ungodly, 
still the longer he recognizes it, the more he recognizes it, how much sinfulness, 
estrangement from and hostility to God there is still hidden in his heart. And 
therefore he clings in faith to this very word, that God justifies the ungodly. 

Faith does not conclude thus: I believe, I know within myself that I heartily 
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believe in my Savior. Therefore I am righteous before God. A believing 
Christian does not feel his pulse, does not make the pulse-beat of his life of 
faith into a criterion of his condition of grace. He would thereby fare badly. 

For faith often forsakes its own feelings and experiences, and it is often 
troubled over the question whether his faith is really the right kind. Faith 
rather concludes thus: 0, how ungodly I still am! Out of my heart such wicked, 
godless thoughts still continually arise. In that there is no doubt that I am 
still a poor, unworthy sinner. My sin is ever before me. But now God's Word 
says to me that God even justifies the sinners, the ungodly. Thus without a 
doubt I belong to the number of those whom God justifies. Indeed all sinful men 

should draw this conclusion. That most do not do that comes from the fact that 

they do not believe the Word and they ask nothing about God and the righteousness 
which avails before God. It is known, as Luther deduces in his Pentecost sermon 
on John 3:16, the certainty of salvation from the words: "For God so loved the 
world," especially from the word "world": "Now one can suppress unbelief with 
nothing else than with the Word of God. Our dear Lord Christ Himself preached 
that to us, so that we have no reason to doubt such preaching and word. Christ 
said that His Father in heaven, the real, eternal God, loved the world so that 
He gave it His only begotten Son. Now you and all men must recognize that the 

world does not mean Mary, Peter, and Paul; but the world means the entire human 

race in one body, through and through. Do you believe that you are a human being? 
Or if you cannot believe or know such a thing, then grasp yourself upon the breast 
or on the nose, whether you do not also have flesh and blood like other people. 

Why would you then exclude yourself from this 'world, ' because Christ states with 
clear lucid words, that God has not given His Son only to the blessed Virgin 
Mary, nor to St. Peter, nor to St. Paul, but to the world, so that everything 
that is called children of men should receive Him who is Christ." Similarly one 
can and should also apply 4:5: Do you believe that you are a sinner? Or if you 
cannot believe such, then only reach and look into your heart, how wicked and 
corrupt it still is. Why would you exclude yourself from the word 'ungodly'? 

But now God's Word states clearly that God justifies the ungodly. Thus also you! 

Finally, when one compares the two statements in v. 4 and v. 5, then one 
discovers that the two members of the antithesis do not correspond exactly one 
with the other. The antithesis in v. 5 should properly read: But to him who 
does not work but believes to him the blessing of righteousness is accounted not 
as a debt, but according to grace. Nevertheless the incongruence remains only 
in form, not in the content of the apostolic statement. The xaxa xaptv , the 
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concept of grace lies implicitly in the words "that justifies the ungodly." It 
is free, undeserved grace which is the reward, praise and triumph of the divine 
grace, so that He then declares the ungodly righteous. And whoever in faith 
appropriates to himself this judgment, which grace pronounces upon him, and in 
this manner becomes righteous before God, to him shall the righteousness be 
accounted by grace. 

4:6-8 

A statement of David in Psalm 32 agrees with what the Scripture testifies 
concerning Abraham, of the form and manner of Abraham's becoming righteous. 

David speaks of the blessedness of the man, pronounces the man happy and blessed 
to whom God accounts righteous without works. Weiss remarks very aptly on 
AoycCeTao SuHatoauvriv , v. 6: "Here SuxaLoouvriv is directly regarded as that 
which God brings to man's account with the evident reference to v. 5, so that 
this accounting of faith for righteousness is a gracious imputation of a 
righteousness not yet existing." And further: Xwpts Spymv as in 3:28 belongs 
to Aovu^exau and brings into prominence how this imputation takes place without 
works, which would actually constitute the righteousness, and therefore without 
any merit." David stood in the midst between Abraham and Christ. In him the 
history of Israel comes to its apex. Thus in the midst of the Old Testament 
history of salvation, as in the beginning of the same, so at all times, there 
stood open to sinners the same way of salvation (and only this one way of sal- 
vation) which was now manifested to all nations through the Gospel. Also David, 
after the time of the Law, did not, like Abraham, live before the time of the 
Law. With his people David was under the Law, knew only of a justification of 
the sinner by grace, without the deeds of the Law. In Ps 32:1 he pronounces the 
sinner blessed, whose sins are forgiven. "The one pronounced blessed thus has 
not only no works to exhibit, but actually his sins and transgressions cause him 
to appear as aSuxos . In the forgiveness of them ... the gracious character 

x 

of the justification comes forth most directly." David had experienced the sin- 
forgiving grace of God in his own heart, when the Prophet Nathan had spoken to 
him the absolution of God after his severe transgression against Bathsheba and 
Uriah. And this grace he now recommends to other sinners. He saysr^WJ 

> which really means: "Blessed is the one who is unburdened of his trans- 
gression." Paul quotes according to the Septuagint: Maxaptos mv acpe^naav ail 
avoytat . The concept 'forgiveness of sins' is more closely explained by the 
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two following expressions. To forgive sins, ,acpbevoib , means to take 

the sins away. Certainly it is impossible to undo the evil which one has committed 
The sin remains and works afterwards in its results, as was the case in the two- 
fold sin of David. But the forgiveness covers the sins before the eyes of God, 

"so that they appear invisible before God, the Holy One, and are as if they had 
not happened" Delitzsch. Therefore it reads further: xai wv eitexaXucpdpaav at 
ayapxbab . This figurative expression "cover" is then illustrated by the 
real expression: Mctxapbos 6 dvpp ou .yq XoYbonxctb xuptos ayapxbav . "How 

blessed is the man to whom the Lord does not impute iniquity," will not bring 
into account, "in that He rather looks upon it as cancelled, as done away with" 
Delitzsch. With the three parts of the sentence of Ps 32:1.2, which paraphrase 
the concept "forgiveness of sins," Paul wants to prove that according to David's 
statement righteousness is accounted to the sinner without works. 

_V. 6 Thus imputation of righteousness is entirely synonymous with non- 

imputation of sins, forgiveness of sins. And so our Confession is correct, when 
it defines the justif icatio thus: "We believe, teach, and confess that according 
to the usage of Holy Scripture the word justify means in this article, to absolve, 
that is, to declare free from sin" (Latin quote - Triglotta p. 793). CCredimus, 
docemus , et conf itemur , vocabulum justif icare in hoc articulo idem signif icare , 
quod absolvere a peccatis .j It is confusing and misleading, if one makes an 
actual difference between justification and forgiveness of sins. One to whom 
his sins are forgiven is without sin, pure, and righteous before God, just as 
God would have him. "This word (Ps 32) shows abundantly how Paul understands 
justification. Not as a moral transformation of man, neither as a divine acknowl- 
edgement of a corresponding moral condition of man, but identical with the for- 
giveness of sins, thus as an acceptance of man in the eyes of God in spite of a 
non-existent corresponding moral condition" Luthardt. 


4 : 9-12 


With the resuming ouv the Apostle again takes up the expression 6 yaxctp- 
tayos , which he had used in v. 6, in order to add a new statement to it. He 
asks first of all: '0 yapapbcryos ouv ouxos etb xqv itepbxoyqv n xab eitb xqv 
axpoBuxbav. No matter whether one supplies Kbxxeb or Xeyexab or, what lies 
nearest, coxl, , as a predicate, in any case the meaning is: Does this blessing 
come upon the circumcision or also upon the uncircumcision? Does the blessing, 
which David has expressed in the 32nd Psalm, come only upon one who is circumcised, 
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as David was circumcised, or at the same time also upon one who is uncircumcised? 
The following sentence: Xeyoyev yap, on, eXoyia^n T(p ’Agpaay q iuotls eus 
duxauoauvriv , in its connection with the statement in v. 10, serves as an ex- 
planation of this question. Paul refers to an actual fact, on the basis of 
which alone this question kept general can be answered. "Por we say that faith 
was reckoned to Abraham for righteousness." That the Apostle had previously 
stated, and he stays with this statement, in order to apply it from another view- 
point. He returns to Abraham, of whom he is treating particularly in this en- 
tire section, chapter 4. The ’A|3paoiy has the emphasis. "How then was it 
reckoned?" In what condition did Abraham find himself, when faith was accounted 
to him for righteousness, in the condition of circumcision, or in that of un- 
circumcision? The answer is: Not in circumcision, but in uncircumcision. He 
was not yet circumcised, when God counted his faith to him for righteousness. 

From that it is shown that that blessing of David extended not only upon those 
circumcised, like David and his like-minded contemporaries, but also upon the 
uncircumcised, like Abraham. Jews and Gentiles, have precisely through faith, 
a share in the forgiveness of sins or, what is the same thing, in the righteous- 
ness which avails before God. This thought is carred out still further in the 
following, no longer in retrospect upon David's statement in the 32nd Psalm, 
but with reference to the history of Abraham. 

Paul continues in v. II: "And he received the sign of circumcision" aqyetov 
itepLToyns , CmeaningJ the sign consisted of circumcision, "a seal of the 

righteousness of the faith which he had while uncircumcised." The Jews, as we 
have already remarked on this in 2:25, were boastful and defiant because of cir- 
cumcision, by which they distinguished themselves from the Gentiles. They re- 
garded it not only as a prerogative, but as a sort of merit. They taught that 
everyone who was circumcised had a share in the future kingdom. Thus they 
boasted also of their father Abraham, that he was circumcised. They thought that 
he had been beloved and worthy before God already for the sake of this outward 
sign and work, because he circumcised himself and all the males of the household. 
Over against that act the Apostle calls attention to the fact, first of all, that 
Abraham received, eXage , the circumcision, that it was not so much a work of 
Abraham as a gift of God. Secondly, that Abraham only later, after he had been 
justified by faith, was circumcised, that therefore neither now nor ever could 
circumcision be a means or basis of his justification. Thirdly, he calls cir- 
cumcision a seal of the righteousness of faith, which he had in uncircumcision, 
atppaytda rps btKoitoauvqs xhs ixCaTcws Tqs ev aHpo$uaTL,a • The last modifier 
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xtjs ev xij aMpoguaTta does not belong to xps Suxatoauvris xps ULaxetos , but 
only to xqs Ttilaxetos , as the parallel in 12b. The expression "the righteousness 
of faith" does not mean "righteousness which faith works, which has its founda- 
tion in faith" (Philippi), but the righteousness which Abraham received, applied 
to himself through faith. This righteousness of faith was sealed to him in cir- 
cumcision. This outward sign in the flesh should make him certain of this and 
did make him certain that he was righteous before God, that he had God on his 
side. So little did circumcision for him stand in opposition or in contradiction 
to the justification by faith, the justification by grace, that the latter was 
rather confirmed by the former. And that was and remained also the significance 
of circumcision among the descendants of Abraham. Paul does not deny that cir- 
cumcision was a nota externa (external mark), which distinguished the seed of 
Abraham from the nations of the Gentiles. Likewise he does not deny that cir- 
cumcision in the flesh exhorts to circumcision of the heart, as he himself had 
called special attention to in 2:29. He here sets forth above all the worth of 
circumcision, that it was a seal, a confirmation of the righteousness of faith. 
That agrees with the ordinance and statement of God in Gn 17:11, according to 

t 

which circumcision should be jYH 1 illcV, a sign of the covenant, of the covenant 
which rested on grace and on the promise of grace. Likewise in the Targum the 
discussion in regarding the seal of circumcision, which words also belong to the 
formula of circumcision: "Blessed be, who sanctifies the beloved from the womb 
and places the sign upon the flesh and seals his sons with the sign of the holy 
covenant',' ( Benedictus est , qui sanctif icavit dilectum ab utero , et signum posuit 
in carne , et filios suos sigillavit signo foederis sancti . ) Moreover, this ap- 
plies also to the New Testament sacraments, especially also to Baptism, which 
corresponds to the Old Testament circumcision, that they are signs, seals and 
pledges of divine grace, of the righteousness which avails before God. In the 
Article 13 of the Augsburg Confession it reads: "Of the use of the Sacraments 
they teach that the Sacraments were ordained, not only to be marks of profession 
among men, but rather to be signs and testimonies of the will of God toward us, 
instituted to awaken and confirm faith in those who use them." CDe usu sacrament- 
orum docent, quod sacramenta instituta sunt, non modo, ut sint notae professionis 
inter homines , sed mag is ut sint signa et testimonia voluntatis Dei erga nos , 
ad excitandem et conf irmandam fidam in his , qui utuntur proposita . 1 

There follows an infinitive clause introduced with , whose content we 

must examine in order to be able to judge correctly regarding the connection with 
the foregoing. Verse lib reads: eils xo euvat auxov Tiaxepa navxcov xaiv Tuuaxeuovxwv 
6u’ axpoguaxtas "that he might be the father of all who believe without 
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being circumcised." 

The sentence concludes: £bg to AoybcrAfjvab xai auxobg xpv 6bxaboauvr]V , > 

"that righteousness should be reckoned to them." With most expositors we take 
this as a fuller explanation of the preceding. The second ebg is thus parallel 
to the first ebg and it relates to xf|v tbaxeuovxuv • The purpose or the 

object of the faith is expressed therein. This awkward construction appears 
divided by the 6b’ axpoguaxbag standing in between. 

The words of verse 12 are the continuation of the first infinitive clause: 

Koib taxepa tepbxoypg , and that he was "a father of circumcision," that is, 
of the circumcised. Now the Apostle continues with the dative instead of the 
genitive: xobg ouh ch tepbxoyns yovov, aAA« xat xobg crxobxoOcrb xobg b'xvecfb 

xfig ev xij axpogoax bqi tbcrxemg xoO taxpog nyujv ’A3paay, "to those 

who not only are the circumcision, but who also follow in the steps of the 
faith of our father Abraham." One also says: e£yb xtvb naxrip > C P- Re 21,7: 

"and I will be his God and he will be my son," xau ecroyctb auxffi §eog «au aUTog 
eaxotb yob uilog . Luke 7,12: "the only son of his mother," ubog yovoyevyg 

x§ ypxpb auxoO . Several of the ancient expositors and among the modern ones, 

especially, Hofmann, now find in the modifier of taxepa , introduced with tobg » 
a double class of the children of Abraham described. This is seen first in the 
believing Jews, whom one understands under TObg ouk ex tepbxoyng yovov > in 
that one supplements aAAa tab ex tbaxewg , and then the believing Gentiles, 

who are supposed to be those who walk in the steps of the faith of Abraham which 
he had already in uncircumcision, when he was still uncircumcised. It speaks 
against this, that the supplement is entirely arbitrary. In the first portion 
of this sentence one must think of the principal thought that these uncircumcised 
believe. First of all in v. lib the believing Gentiles are thought of, then in 
v. 12a the believing Jews, then in v. 12b again the believing Gentiles, which 
would then make the apostolic decision run zigzag. No, it appears to the un- 
prejudiced reader that which most of the exegetes have found here, that the Apostle 
in v. lib presents Abraham as the father of the believing Gentiles. Then in 
the entire 12th verse he presents Abraham as father of the believing Jews, as 
father of the circumcised ones. This is inclusive of those circumcised ones to 
whom not only circumcision but also faith is peculiar, who also walk in the steps 
of the faith of Abraham. Indeed in this interpretation, at first glance the 
second xobg , before axobxouob , appears to be irregular, in that with the 
double xo b g the same persons are meant. Philippi, Meyer, Weiss and others 
suppose that one must simply acknowledge this "error," and yet with that "consider 
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that negligences of expression are also found in the most eloquent and most correct 
authors." Ebrard asks: "Then should Paul not have the right to commit even once 
(as every man) a small grammatical error?" Certainly, Paul was also a man, but 
he has written the Letter to the Romans as one of the holy men of God, who were 
moved by the Holy Ghost. Still not only because we cling to the verbal inspir- 
ation, but also from this grammatical viewpoint we, with Fritzsche, Godet and 
others, dare to defend Paul against the apparently so small reproach of a small 
grammatical error. The repetition of the rots in this case corresponds completely 
to the Greek idiom. It is sufficient here to refer to the New Testament idiom. 

Winer remarks in his Grammar, Para. 19: "But if such nouns, which are joined with 
a Mat , have the same genus (kind) , then the article does not stand - namely 
before the second noun - when the connected nouns are considered only as a part 
of a whole Mark 15,1: "with the elders and scribes," yexa xtov upeaPuxepwv xaL 
Ypayyaxecov . "On the other hand, the article stands in this case, where a 

genitive follows after the first noun, thus the second of a separate group is 
added, 1 Cor 1,28; 5,10." And Schierlitz writes in his Lexicon: "The article 
stands - namely before the second noun - when after the first noun a genitive 
follows, beyond which the principal article does not appear to be in effect, as 
in 1 Cor 1,28; 5,10." In the former passage we read: "the base things of the 
world and the despised," xa ayevh xou xooyou xaL xa eCou-Sevriyeva , both con- 
cerning one and the same persons; in the latter: "And I did not at all mean 
with the immoral people of this world or with the covetous and swindlers, or with 
idolaters," Mat ou uavxws xols uopvoLS xoO xooyou xouxou y xols TtAeovexxaLS y 
dpita^LV n etSojAoAdxpats. Here are names of persons, who belong to one group, the 
sinners of this world, included under the principal article, the first xols 
Since the first noun has a genitive with it, forms with this "a separate group," 
therefore with the second noun the article is repeated, which would otherwise be 
lacking, as it is lacking with the third and fourth nouns. Therefore this rule 
applies also, when instead of the nouns there are combined any other substantivized 
part of speech, and when these are joined to one another by means of ou yovov 
aAAa xaL instead of by xat or y . And thus in our case the xols ex uepLxoyys 
Ouolv likewise forms a complicated expression, "a separate group," "beyond which 
the principal article is not in effect." Correctly Fritzsche quotes as a parallel 
also Php 1,29: "For to you it has been granted for Christ's sake, not only to 
believe in Him, but also to suffer for His sake," oxl uyov exapoady xo uuep XpLaxou 
ou yovov xo els auxov TiLOxeueLV, aAAa xaL xo uitep auxou Ttaoxeuv. 

There the Apostle speaks of a uniform gift of grace, xo uuep XpooxoO 


, which, 
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however, carries in itself a twofold idea, to els Xplotov TtuaTcueuv and 
to uuep cxutoO itaaxetv . There are named "two parts of a whole," which in 

themselves could be combined with one another without an article. Since the 
first number is not a simple but a compound expression, "a separate group," 
therefore the article is not in effect, but is repeated before the second member. 
In our passage the other consideration is also to be added, that the second 
designation of the circumcised ones is a participle, axocxoDot . Thus the 
other rule here finds its application: "The participle, which is independent 
and does not refer to a noun or pronoun, in most cases has the article." Blase, 
Grammatik des Neutestamentlichen Griechish, p. 153. Especially since to the 
participle aTOtxouat such extensive modifiers are added, its own article appears 
so much more necessary. Moreover, it also corresponds to our German idiom and 
natural feeling for language, when in the translation of Ro 4:12, we translate 
this clause which is introduced with the relative iocs . We repeat the "wblche" 
(who), which corresponds to the tols , before the second, enlarged member of 
the relative clause, although in both members we describe the same persons. 

Thus Abraham is the father of the believing Gentiles and of the believing 
Jews, the father of all believers, "our father," as Paul calls him, in that he 
includes himself with all believers. Evidently fatherhood in the spiritual 
sense is meant here. And the meaning is not that Abraham is the author of the 
faith of the believing Jews and Gentiles, as if the later believers owe their 
faith to Abraham, but the tertium comparationis (point of comparison), is "the 
same nature" (Luther), "the spiritual similarity" (Weiss). The children have 
the nature of the father. And wherein father Abraham and his children are like 
one another, what they have in common, is the same faith. Through faith every 
Gentile and Jew becomes a child of Abraham. All believing Gentiles and Jews walk 
in the steps of the faith of Abraham, and follow in the example of his faith. 

Thus it reads also in Ga 3,7: "Therefore, be sure that it is those who are of 
faith who are sons of Abraham." But self-evidently that is the justifying faith. 
Through faith, Gentiles and Jews, as Luther once expressed himself, come with 
Abraham "into the communion of the righteous." To them also, as to Abraham, 
righteousness is accounted. Luther writes: "Thus all those who believe after 
the example of Abraham are Abraham’s seed and share in the blessing, be they 
Gentiles or Jews, circumcised or uncircumcised." St. Louis Edit., 1,1101. "There 
must be given to him, (Abraham) by God, children of such a nature as he himself, 
the father, had. He is, however, a father of faith, and that he began to be 
justified and pleasing to God did not come about because of the fact that he 
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could beget children, not that he had circumcision and the Law, but that he be- 
lieved God. Whoever therefore would be a child of the believing Abraham must 
likewise believe, otherwise he is not a child of the elected, the one accepted 
to grace, to the justified Abraham" St. Louis Edit., IX, 314. That is thus the 
new thought which appears in this section. There is a large holy family upon 
earth, at whose head stands Abraham, the father of faith, which is the communion 
of all believers from among Jews and Gentiles, of all the sinners justified by 
faith. Also the fathers, the devout ones before Abraham, already belonged to 
this communion. The first believer was Adam. Nevertheless, since the Scriptures 
especially make prominent and extol the faith and justification of Abraham, 
therefore he appears as the father and ancestor of the family of believers. In 
a physical manner Abraham was the founder, also according to the circumcision 
he was the father of Israel, the Old Testament people of God. Still the real, 
true people of God, to which also the believing Israelites belong, is the 
totality of all believers, which is gathered from all the peoples of the earth. 

And that is now a comforting, elevating thought for every individual believer, 
that through faith, through which he is justified before God, he has also become 
a member of the true people of God, has entered into the great family of the 
children of Abraham, namely, the children of God on earth. 

It is now also clear in what sense the infinitive clause, vv. lib. 12, intro- 
duced with ets , is joined to the foregoing. The e£s here does not have the 
"ekbatic" but, as always, the "telic" meaning. In the foregoing five sentences, 
w. 10. 11a, the Apostle had named two facts from the history of Abraham, which 
pointed to the two facts of the future, which are mentioned in the purpose clause. 
With the fact:that Abraham believed and was justified, when he still had not been 
circumcised, and with the fact that God later gave him the sign of circumcision 
as a seal of the justification by faith, which then also became the mark of his 
physical descendants, God had aimed fact that Abraham should be a father of the 
believing Gentiles. Abraham should also be a father of the believers from the 
circumcision, that He would raise from Abraham a spiritual seed from among the 
Gentiles and Jews. This miracle of grace, which the Apostle and the Christians 
of his time had before their eyes, which we also still have before our eyes, the 
Church of all believers, this great communion of pardoned, justified sinners, 
the assembly of the Church out of Israel and all the nations of the Gentiles, is 
already pictured in the history of Abraham, which had been fashioned by God. 
Strikingly Theodoret remarks: "For God knowing beforehand of the whole, as God 
will gather as one people out of Gentiles and Jews, and through faith it shall 
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offer to them salvation, as it stood written concerning Abraham the father of 
the nation," '6 yap x£5v oArnv §eos itpoetbms <Ls $eos, ms eva Aaov edvffiv Mat 
’louSatmv a-dpotaey, Mat 6ta ittaxems auxofs xpv acoxriptav rape^ey, ev x$ Ttaxpuapxfl 
’Agpaay ayqjoxepa rpoSyeypacle . 


4:13-16. 


After the Apostle has presented Abraham as the father of all believers from 
among the Jews and Gentiles, he joins Abraham and his family, in that he further 
testifies that the promise did not come to Abraham and his family by the Law, 
that he is an heir of the world, but by the righteousness of faith, v. 13. By 
the seed of Abraham there is to be understood here, according to the context, the 
spiritual descendants of Abraham, the Church of all believers. When it says: 

"the promise to Abraham or his descendants," f| euayyeAtd x(J) ’Agpaap n xcp cntepyaxy 
auxoO , then it is to be noted that the Greeks and Latins in negative sentences 
place h and aut , (or) where in positive sentences Mat and et (and) are used. 

To Abraham and to his seed the promise has thus come, to MAqpovoyov auxov 

y „ t 

eovau xou Moapou . This expression marks the development of the discussion. 

We do not have to think here of the promise, which is quoted in the following, 
that God had set Abraham as the father of many nations, Gn 17:5. For the many 
nations, which are given to Abraham, whose father Abraham is, are precisely that 
seed, the people of all believers, which has been gathered out of the nations 
of the earth. And this seed appears in our passage not as object, but like 
Abraham as recipient of the promise. With Calov, Fritzsche, Philippi, Meyer, 
Hofmann, and others we rather refer that which Paul here writes to the promises 
of God, as Gn 12,7; 13,14.15; 15,18; 17,8, in which Abraham is promised the 
possession of the land of Canaan. The earthly Canaan, however, was only a pledge 
of the better, perfect inheritance of the heavenly Canaan. Abraham looked for 
a city, which has a foundation, whose Builder and Creator is God, for the City 
of God above. He 11,10. The Moayos , which is promised to Abraham, as well 
as to his seed also, is n OLMOuyevq f| yeAAouaa , He 2,5, the new earth and the 
new heaven, of which Peter writes, 2 Pe 3, of which also Isaiah had already 
prophesied. The final owxqpL.a consists in the possession and enjoyment of the 
future world. And now the Apostle calls attention to the fact that this promise 
did not come to Abraham and his seed through the Law, as if one could merit the 
future inheritance, salvation, by the fulfillment of the Law, but through the 
righteousness of faith. That is confirmed by the history of Abraham insofar as 
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to the believing Abraham, who was justified by faith and then received cir- 
cumcision as a seal of the righteousness of faith, the promise of the possession 
of Canaan and with that the promise of the future world was confirmed. As 
already in the announcement of the theme of the Letter ot the Romans, 1,16.17, 

Paul had presented the Suxauoouvri §eou, which is revealed in the Gospel, as 
the preliminary condition of the auixnpua so now again, where he carries 
out his principal theme in extenso (extensively) , he comes to speak of the final 
goal and the ultimate purpose of the righteousness which avails before God. 

Whoever is justified before God by faith shall then also inherit the world, which 

God has prepared for the children of men, the world of God, the glorified world, 
wherein dwelleth nothing but righteousness. 

That men can never be saved by the Law, by the works of the Law, the Apostle 
establishes in v. 14 by the fact that, if those of the Law are heirs, ou ex 
vopou , that is, those who are disposed according to the Law, faith is emptied 
and the promise is destroyed, "faith is made void and the promise is nullified," 
xexevmxao n Hearts Ka ^ xaxripyriTao n eitayyeXua . The promise, which points 

to the future xXppovopua , is then abolished and with that faith has become 
empty, without content. That the promise falls in the established case again has 
its foundation in the fact that the Law works wrath, v. 15. This means it brings 
to man the wrath of God, the opposite of salvation. For "where there is no law, 
neither is their transgression," ou yap oux eaxu vopos, ou6e itapaBaaos . This 
sentence, which is this negative form, "without law no transgression," offers 
itself as a general statement, includes in itself the positive counterpart, that 
the Law always brings transgression with it. That no sinful man can fulfill the 
Law is here presumed as self-evident, as Paul has also testified expressly in 
3,20, that by the works of the Law no flesh shall be justified before God. Thus 
with sinful man the Law always has the transgression of the Law as an effect. The 
transgression of the Law, however, arouses the wrath of Him who has given the Law. 
The thought connection, moreover, remains the very same, even if in v. 15 we 
follow the reading of the Codices <YABC and instead of yap read the metabatic 
6e; ou 6e oux cox u vopos, , etc. 

"Therefore thus it reads further in v. 16, because man cannot attain salvation 
through the Law, the inheritance is "by faith, that it might be in accordance 
with grace." To ex ituaxews, uva xaxa scil n there is to be added 

xXppovopua ylvexau . For this section deals with the inheritance not with 
righteousness. Faith and grace are correlates. With the one the other is 
established and given. Faith receives and grasps what God gives and promises 
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by grace. As man is justified by faith by grace, so shall he also be saved by 
faith by grace. And to this purpose, without any respect to man's work and 
conduct, God has given the promise of the inheritance, of salvation, by grace, 
so that it might be firm and certain, "in order that the promise may be certain," 
els to eovao gegauav xqv eTcayyeXLav • If it were in any way dependent upon 
the action and conduct of man, then it would be uncertain, because there is no 
reliance on the action of man. But now it rests alone on God and the gracious 
will of God. God has promised the inheritance to Abraham and his seed out of 
pure grace, free, gratuitously, and we can depend upon it in faith unconditionally. 
Thus the promises unfailing and certain, not only to the one who is of the Law, 

Tip ex xoO vopou , which means here who possesses the Law or is shaped by the 
Law, the believing Jew, but also to the one who is of the faith of Abraham, who 
like Abraham believes yet uncircumcised the believing Gentile. 

The Apostle finally still remarks concerning Abraham: "who is the father 
of us all," and with that returns to that which he had said of Abraham in vv. 11.12: 
Abraham, the father of all believers from among Jews and Gentiles. That is the 
basic thought of this entire presentation. In w. 9-12 Paul had proven from that 
all believers share the faith of Abraham and, like Abraham, are justified by 
faith. Then in the section, vv. 13-16, introduced with yap , he proves from 
the other circumstances that all believers, like Abraham, also receive the in- 
heritance, salvation through faith, 

Ro 4,17-22. 

That Abraham is the father of us all, the father of all believers, v.16, 
stands in agreement with a word of Scripture, which has been fulfilled thereby. 

In v.l7a the Apostle quotes Gn 17,5: "I have made you a father of many nations 
•rj-FirU jiann-Y A father of many nations I have made you", otl Ttctxepa 

tioAXwv edvwv xebeuxa ae , To this Chrysostum remarks very strikingly: 

"not. belonging to natural relationship, but according to the household of faith. 

... for this type of faith makes all you sons of Abraham" ou xaxa cpuauxriv auyYEvebav, 
aXXa wax’ oekelojolv tilcjtews. . .6 yap xutcos xqs exelvou xbaxecos itavxas nyas 
uilous topee toO ’ASpaay . And not only according to the meaning of the 

Apostle, as is generally understood, but also according to the original text 
itself, the spiritual descendants of Abraham are to be understood under the 
many nations of the Gentiles. For outside of Israel only a few nations stemmed 
from Abraham in a physical manner. The first and foremost promise which Abraham 
received and which then carried through the later promise, that through Abraham 
all nations of the earth should be blessed. Gn 12,3, places such expressions 
as Gn 15,5: "So shall your seed be," and that of Gn 17,5, into the right light. 
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It reads further in v.17: xaxevavxu ou exuaxeuae §eoU . The reading 
exuaxeuaas , which is found only in several strongly interpolated codices 
and in few translators and fathers, discloses itself significantly enough as 
an incorrect one, through which the apparently abrupt transition from the 
second to the third person would be removed. Kaxevavxo signifies similar 
to- the classical xavevavxuov , coram , "before", "over against", "in view 
of". The Greek sentence contains an attraction, and this is to be resolved: 
xctvevavxu xoO deou xaxevavxL ou exuaxeuae , and not $ exuaxeuae , which 
would run contrary to the usual Greek manner of attraction. Thus one has to 
translate: "before him whom he believed, even God". This sentence, however, 
one cannot, as often happened, join to os coxlv xaxqp xavxrnv qywv v. 16, 
and then treat the Old Testament quotation in v.l7a as a parenthesis. For in 
the present time, since the days of Paul, Abraham is the father of us all, 
the father of all believers according to actual fact. In his lifetime, on the 
other hand, Abraham was at first only before God, in the eyes of God, the 
father of many believing children, the father of many nations. When he received 
that promise, he stood alone with his faith, since the son of promise had still 
not yet been born. The thought connection therefore demands the combination 
of the relative clause xaxevavxe ou with the immediately preceding Old 
Testament quotation. Out of the xe^euxa as, with Philippi, Godet and 
others, we take a supplementary thought "thus he was set", "and so he stood"- 
before God as the father of many nations. This construction, this change of 
person, Bengel already justifies with the remark: The construction xedeexa at, 
xaxevavxu — deoO , is similar to that: uva euSrjxe, apov Mt 9,6; Ro 15,3; 

Ac 1,4. This is an entirely natural continuation of the discussion, in that 
the Apostle would immediately add to this scriptural word, in which Abraham is 
addressed an explanatory statement, in which he could speak of Abraham only in 
the third person. And before God, who had appeared to Abraham and before whom 
he stood as the father of many nations, Abraham had also believed. 

But the emphasis now lies on the further description of §eo0: xoO ?woxoloOvxos 
xous vexpous xao xaXoOvxos xa yq ovxa ws ovxa , " who gives life to the 

dead, and calls into being that which does not exist". The expression, "who 
gives life the dead," is taken by many expositors only as a general characteri- 
zation of Tod the Almighty, according to 1 Sm 2,6; Dt 32,39. They at the same 
time discofer an intimation of the restoring of Abraham's last generative power, 
which, will be mentioned only in the following and of which the hearers and 
readers of the Letter could not be aware in v.17. Evidently both attributes, 
which the Apostle ascribes to God, contain the guarantee for the fact that God 
could also fulfill His promise to Abraham, could and would really make Abraham 
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into that for which He at that time already regarded him, as the father of many 
nations. But then it appears as the most suitable thing, that with Origen, Anselm, 
Schrader, Olshausen, and Ewald we take it for granted that Paul considers even 
the transformation of the many nations into the children of Abraham, children of 
God, as an awakening from the dead, as he then also in Eph 2,4ff.; Col 2,13 de- 
scribes the conversion of the Gentiles as a reawakening from the death of sin, 
as a resurrection. Also the second attribute, xaXoOvxos xa pf| ovxa us ovxa > 
is explained differently by the expositors. The following three conceptions here 
come into consideration. Benecke, Weiss, Godet , Hofmann and Luthardt translate 
naXzZv with "call", "name", "who names that which is non-existent as existing" 
they understand the sentence thus, ghat God had spoken to Abraham of a multitudi- 
nous posterity, had named them with names, as if they were already present at that 
time, and they see therin a proof of the omniscience of God. But not so much in 
the omniscience, but much rather in the omnipotence of God lay the security for 
the fulfillment of the promise. Meyer, Rueckert and Philippi take xaXetv in 
the sense of "command". " KaXeEv , like , designates the arranging call 

of the commander, which he permits to go out over that which is ruled by him. 

Cp.Ps. 50,1; Is 40,26." Meyer. "But in this passage (v.17) God certainly commands 
nothing regarding the seed." Weiss. Already because of the parallel between 
MaXouvxos and 4100110 louxos , the third meaning gains the preference, which 

is advocated and defended by Reiche, Koellner, Tholuck, DeWette, Bisping, Dilitzsch, 
by Luther and most of the ancient commentators, that xaXetv is referred to 
the creating command of God, the creative activity of God. Cf.Is 41,4: "Who has 
performed and accomplished it, calling forth the generations from the beginning? 

- nTTll"! <\‘p p. I the Lord, the first, and the last." Is 48,13: "Mine 
hand also has laid the foundation of the earth; and my right hand has spanned the 
heavens: : when I call unto them ©iTVK Kip ) they stand up together." God 

calls that which is not, ta yri ovxa , not essentially different from xa oum ovxa 
into being, o'vxa , This second ovxa is the accusative of the effect or 
of the product. Cf. 1 Th 3,13: xo crxripo^ai, xas MapStas apeyitxous ev 

dytioauvri . 1 cor 1,8; 2 Cor 3,6; 1 Th 5,23. Winer, Para. 66, 3. The ms before 

ovxa is not disturbing, but rather very fitting, in that it wards off that one 
reads ovxa twice in succession and signifies not "like", but "as". God called 
that into being which was not, so that it stands as such, as being. Grimm: ms 
refertur ita alicujus personae _s . rei s . actionis qualitatem , ut sit i.cf. talis 
qualis ; ut is qui sim .. .xtva us xuva, xu us xu post verba aestimandi, 

cognoscendi, declarandi, ut post"( refers to the quality of whatever a person, 
thing, or action, as in 'such as, such as’ ; as he who is ... 'someone as someone, 
'something like something' after verbs of regarding, acknowledging, declaring, 
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as after (etc.) ) Xoy t?euv , \oyCi;ea%ai , Ro 8,36; 1 Cor 4,1; 2 Cor 10,2; 
rsYeCo^au , 2 Th 3,15; exeuv , Mti 14,5; onioSeuMVUvau , 1 Cor 4,9 itapagaXXeLV , 
Mk 4,31; 6ta|3aXXeL,v , Lk 16,1; eXeyxetv , Jas 2,9; eupboxecv , Php 2,7." 

The conversion of the Gentiles, to which this second attribute also points, Paul 
also takes otherwise, e.g., Eph 2,10, as a creative act of God. That is therefore 
the meaning of the Apostle: Abraham stands before God while he is still alone, 
and is declared by God as the father of many nations. And God, who makes the 
dead alive and calls into being that which is not, so that it is, shall certainly 
also in His time awaken to a new life the Gentile world, which is dead in sins, 
and call into existence the children of Abraham, who are not yet present, by His 
powerful, creating word. And to this the faith of Abraham was directed. Abraham 
believed in the presence of God. He conducted himself throughout toward God, so 
that he believed that which God said and promised to him. Already in Gn 15,6, 
after God had said to him: "So shall your seed be," ha had the testimony that he 
believed the Lord. And so he also accepted in faith the other, similar promise 
which made him the father of many nations. The principal object of the faith of 
Abraham, as of the promise of God, was, as we have already remarked concerning 
4,3, Christ and the salvation in Christ. With this promise, however, the other 
stood in close relation that through Abraham all the generations of the earth 
shall be blessed, that many children, likeminded with Abraham, from all nations 
shall become partakers of the salvation in Christ. And that Abraham also believed 
this latter, believed the God who quickens the dead and calls into being that 
which is not, is important for the characterization of the faith of Abraham, 
shows very significantly the nature of his faith. And thus already with the 
words xaxevavxc ou enuaxcuae there begins the unfolding of the principal 

thought of this new section, which Calov strikingly states in the words: Certum 
est , tradere hie apostolum descriptionem illius verae et vivac f idei , per quam 
justif icari nos hactenus docuit . (It is certain that the apostle here treats 
the description of that true and living faith, by which he has heretofore taught 
that we are justified). Weiss also emphasizes, "that already here (v.17) the 
discussion has its center of gravity in the portrayal of the Abrahamitic faith." 

In v. 18 the faith of Abraham is more closely characterized with the words: 
os wap’ eXicCfia etc’ eXuCfit extaxeuasv . Abraham believed against hope, that is, 
where according to human reckoning and according to the course of nature nothing 
was to be expected, in that that promise of a numerous posterity contradicted the 
natural development of things. And Hhe believed! on hope, that is, not "on the 
foundation of hope," but "on toward hope," in that he stretched himself out with 
longing desire toward the promised blessing. The passages alluded to by Grimm 
prove that cut is used cum dativo (with the dative ^ is also h.opH rip ponriHn 



et f Ine : (purpose and end) Ga 5,13; 1 Th 4,7; Eph 2,10; Php 4,10. The faith of 
Abraham is here placed under the viewpoint of hope, since the faith of the Old 
Testament devout stretched out to future things and blessings. The modifying 
clause eils to yevecrSai, auxov taxepa itoXXaiv edvffiv we do not take as the object 
of the faith of Abraham, since it loteue tv el.£ is never otherwise construed 
with the infinitive. The object, to which Abraham's faith was directed, is 
self-understood in the context. But with Luther and other old commentators, 
with Rueckert, Tholuck, Philippi, Meyer, and Luthardt in the theological sense, 
as the els to ysvEOdat etc., v.ll, we translate thus: "that he might become 
the father of many nations", Calov: £ts to yeveodau etc. significat finem 
f idei ratione directionis divinae , quia Deus f idem operatus est insign em in 
corde Abrahami , ut in spem etiam contra spem crederet , quo evaderet ipse ac 
const itueretur divinitus pater omnium credent ium , ut hie omnibus gentibus 
exemplo praeiret , ut non male hie Grotius. (signifies the purpose of faith by 
reason of divine direction, because God effected a significant faith in the 
heart of Abraham, so that he might believe 'in hope even against hope,' according 
to which he himself might go forth and be divinely constituted the father of all 
believers, He here precedes all nations as example, as Giotius not ineptly says!) 

With that faith of Abraham, which was indeed His work, God had aimed at the fact 
that he should be tht father of many nations. Many nations should walk in the 
steps of the faith of Abraham which is portrayed here and thereby become children 
of Abraham. And so it is a characteristic of all believers that they believe 
against hope in hope. The Christian faith goes directly contrary to nature and 
reason. The closing words of the 18 verse: xaxa to eupqyevovt: Ouxms saxat 
to entspya aou , "according to that Which had been spoken, so shall your descendants 
be", we naturally refer to the immediately preceding. That Abraham should be a 
father of many nations (Gn 15,5: "So shall thy seed be," that is, as numerous and 
unnumbered as the stars of the heavens. 

There follows in w. 19-21 a further statement regarding the faith of Abraham, 
which joins itself to the os. • .ittaxEUEtv in v.18, but only loosely, so that 

it is not necessary for us to cintinue the relative construction in the German 
translation: xat yq aadevpaas tij ittaxEt ou xaTEVopae to eauToO atoya p6q vevexpwyevov 

ExaTOVTotETriS nou uuapxwv xat xpv vsxpmatv xfjs yqxpas Zappa, els 6e xpv eTcayyEXtav 
tou deoO ou Soexptdn tij atLOTua, aXX’ eduvaywdn xfj ulcttel, Sous 6o£av t$ Qetj5 xat 
iXypopoppSeCs , otu o eitayyeXTaL duvaxos ectto xat itoorjaao "And with- 

out becoming weak in faith he contemplated his own body, now as good as dead, 
since he was about a hundred years old, and the deadness of Sarah's womb; yet, 
with respect to the promise of God, he did not waver in unbelief, but grew strong 
in faith, giving glory to God, and being fully assured that what He had promised. 

He was able also to perform. Expolitio est j am dictorum, in qua f idem et f idei 
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Abrahami naturam et incrementum egregie depingit nobisque conimendat , atque 
circumstantia personae et rei , quis et qualis ejus fides fuerit . (This is an 
elucidation of things already stated, in which the apostle depicts the faith, 
the nature and the growth of the faith of Abraham in an outstanding manner. 

(He shows) from the personal and material circumstances, what and of what nature 
Abraham's faith was.) Koerner. First of all we must become acquainted with 
the correct reading and construction of this sentence structure. It is unessential 
and of no importance for the sense of teh apostolic statement, whether one reads 
or does not read the q6q before vevexptoyevov , as well as whether one reads 
or strikes out the xaL before TtXqpo<popq§Ei,s . On the other hand, the ou 
before xaxevoqcre deserves special consideration. In DEFGKL we read this ov , 
while it is lacking in <Y ABC. Following these latter witnesses, Weiss, 

Hofmann, Luthardt, Godet, Ebrard, and others take yq ctaftevqaas xij itoaxeo xaxevoqae 
as one concept, in the sense that Abraham had regarded his and his wifd's 
impotence without weakness of faith, and take the following 6e as 6e yexagaxLxov 
or in the intensifying sense. With most commentators we retain the ou , which 
perhaps, as Philippi and Meyer presume, was omitted from the text by a copyist, 
because it appeared to contradict that which is reported in Gn 17,17. For the 
contrary relationship, in which v.19 and v. 20 apparently stand to one another, 
demands a negation before the verbum finitum (finite words) of the 19. verse. 

To the yq aa^evqoas xij ituaxeu "and without becoming weak in faith" in v.19 

evidently eduvaywdq xij itaxet "grew strong in faith" in v.20, the consideration 

of the impotence of the body in v.19, which was negated, is contrasted to the 
reference to the promise of God in v.20. But, in order to let the faith of Abraham 
appear so much greater and so much more amazing, the Apostle inserts another 
contrast to this contrast, in that he puts the words ou SuepLSq xij dutaxuqt, dAAa 
before the ev6uvayw§q xij tcuoxeu in v.20. Hereby it is to be considered that 
the first contrast is introduced with 6e , which in this connection means potius , 
"well, however", "on the contrary", "rather", while here there is brought into 
prominence the fact that instead of that which is negated in v.9 that which is 
mentioned in v.20 took place with Abraham. The second, on the other hand, is 
introduced with dAAa , sed , "but", in that faith, tcuotus , forms the direct 
opposite to unbelief, ditooxLct . Fritzsche had already construed it thus: Ac 
genuinum esse ou , vocabula 6e oppositionem inf erens v.20 docet , quod ne 
librarios quidem praeterisset , si JP . simplici appositione contentus scripsisset : 

(And that the ou , is genuine, the vocable 6e of v.20 teaches by inferring 
opposition, lest it .might escape some copyists, if Paul had been pleased to 
write in simple negation): xau yq ac^evqoas xijj ituoxeu ou xaxevoqae . . . Eappas , ev- 
e6uvayd>\)q 6e xrj jtuaxeo etc. Sed quo magis firma Abrahami fides exaggeraretur , 


novam v.20 oppositionem illi (v. 19) annectere malult : (But that the firm faith 
of Abraham might be the more emphasized ( exaggeretui ) , he prefers to attach a 
new opposite to it, v.19,20): eus 6c x.e.x.fc. ou Stexpibri x.a., aXX’ eSOvayw&ri x.n. 
We translate accordingly: "and without becoming weak in faith, he contemplated 
his own body, now as good as dead since he was about an hundred years old, and the 
deadness of Sarah's womb; yet with respect to the promise of God he did not waver 
unbelief; but grew strong in faith, giving glory to God; and being fully assured 
that, what He had promised, He was able also to perform" 

After this necessary, formal analysis we examine more closely the individual 
statements of the preceding passage. The Apostle thus describes the faith of 
Abraham first negatively, denies that he became weak in faith, that he considered 
his and his wife's physical deadness. He refers here to that which is reported 
in Gn 17. When Abraham was almost 100 years old, when he was 99 and his wife 
Sarah was 90 years old, when he had already lost the power of procreation and 
Sarah had lost the power of conception, God gave him this promise: "you shall 
be a father of many nations" (Gri 17,4). And He promised him further that He 
would give him a son by Sarah Gn 17,16. Both promises stood in close relation 
to each other. Through Sarah's son Isaac, Abraham should gain, first of all, a 
numerous physical posterity, and so also the one Seed, Christ, and through Him 
the numerous spiritual seed. That Abraham and Sarah in their old age should still 
become father and mother certainly appears unbelievable. It went against all 
human expectation and directly against the course of nature. It would not have 
been astonishing, if Abraham had become weak in faith, if Abraham had doubted 
the promise of God. But, no, he did not become weak in faith and proved that 
by the fact that he did not consider his and Sarah's impotent bodies: "Being 
not weak in faith, he considered not," etc. , yp ctadevpcras xijj ituoxa ou xaxevopae 
etc. v.19. The dative xij ituaxet is the dative of relation. Kaxavoeuv 
those commentators who strike the ou out of the text take in the sense of 
"consider", "perceive", in that they lay the stress on the preceding modifier 
and explain that words, that Abraham, without becoming weak in faith, considered 
his and Sarah's impotent body. But naxavoeov also signifies "to fasten the 
attention on something," oculos mentemque in re defigere (Fritzsche), "to take 
heed to" something. In Lk 12, 24;: He 3,1; 10,24 Luther has pertinently translated 
the expression with "observe, consider, perceive": "consider the ravens", "consider 
the Apostle and High Priest", "let us consider one another". And that is the 
sense of the word in our passage also. And now the Apostle emphasizes that Abraham 
did not consider his and his wife's condition of body. He paid no attention to 
that. He did not dwell upon that with his thoughts reckoned not with that which 
lay before his eyes, what he felt and experienced, his physical nature. He put 
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nature, reason, feeling, and experience entirely out of his mind, and showed 
precisely thereby that he did not become weak in faith. 

But how? Does the dudgment of Paul concerning Abraham agree with that 
which we read in Gn 17,17? It reads there: "Then Abraham fell upon his face and 
laughed, and said in his heart. Will a child be bom to a man one hundred years 
old? and will Sarah, who is ninety years old, bear a child?" Was that not a 
question of doubt? Most commentators think so and then remark that Abraham had 
not given much room to the doubting, but had soon overcome the weakness of faith. 

It is so certian that in the life of all believers there are still many weaknesses 
of faith and that Abraham also occasionally became weak in faith, for example, 
when he took Hagar as his wife at the demand of Sarah. Still it would be strange, 
if the Apostle even in such a case, where the Old Testament records a weakness of 
faith if Abraham, had praised Abraham, that he did not become weak in faith. We 
therefore hold that Luther was correct, when he gave this exegesis on Gn 17:17: 

"These are the words of one who in no wise doubts but is astonished 
and transported with joy, just as the laughter is also evidence of a 
heart overflowing with joy ... Now Abraham puts Ismael out of sight and 
out of mind. Up to this time he had loved him most tenderly as the hope 
of the blessing. Now he forgets about his own dead body, even about 
corpse-like Sarah, and sees with certainty that an heir is to be born to 
him from Sarah. Therefore he laughs and rejoices, and later on, as a 
result of this very laughter and this spiritual an inexpressible joy, a 
name is given to the son, and he is called Issac for an everlasting 
remembrance and an eternal monument of a faith so glorious, steadfast, 
and sure that when these words had hardly been uttered by the Lord, the 
saintly man is filled with such great joy." CLW, Vol 3, p.1543. 

Now in v.20 the positive side is emphasized. Instead of becoming weak in 
faith Abraham rather became strong in faith, namely eus -tfiv eTcavyeXtav toO AeoQ > 
quod attinet ad promissionem Dei , or even more exactly and pointedly: "in view 
of the promise of God". He turned his eyes away from his own impotent body and 
from the barrenness of the womb of Sarah and, to the contrary, turned his look 
of faith, directed and unmoved, to the promise of God. It was God's promise. 

God had promised him these unbelievable events and in that he submerged himself 
in God's word and promise. God's power became mighty in him, and thus he was 
strong in faith. This thought is even strengthened by the inserted antithesis: 
ou ducMpuAn tiJ dittatLcji . The 6Laxpuvecr$aL presents the doubting as a 
vascillations, as an inner thought conflict. We do not take the dative tt) anuoTL<y 
as instrumental, but like the double TCuaxeu as dativus relationis 

(dative of relation). Unbelief in the more general concept, and that expresses 
itself in the fact that one calls into question that which God has said and 
promised. But that was not the case with Abraham; he did not doubt in unbelief. 
What he saw, felt, and experienced before his eyes was indeed suited for awakening 
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doubting thoughts in him, but he did not give room to such thoughts. Thus God's 
word and promise always gained more room in his heart , and thus he grew strong 
in faith. That the statement offered here in v.20 is kept so general especially 
what has been said concerning the growing strong, concerning the growth of the 
faith of Abraham, points to the fact that the Apostle no longer has in mind 
exclusively that one act of faith reported in Gn 17, but would mark generally 
the habitus of Abraham, the father of faith. 

Yes, Abraham is the father of us all. And so the faith of all believers of 

all times has the same nature and quality as the faith of Abraham. According to 

God's determination Abraham is the prototype of faith. We can and should learn 

more closely from his example, what the nature of justifying, saving faith truly 

is which, as Luther says, is faith's proper work. The true faith, and we can 

now also say, the Christian faith, looks away from that which lies before the 

eyes, from one's own person, from one's own weakness and infirmity. This means 

applied to ourselves faith looks away from our own sinfulness and depravity, and 

looks alone to the promise of God, which has essentially the same content for us 

as for Abraham, which is Christ and the salvation in Christ. Faith does not 

reckon with that which one observes round and about oneself and in oneself, what 

one feels and experiences in one's own heart. Faith and promise are, as our 

confessions often bring to our attention, correlata . In the Apology once says: 

"For only faith in the heart looks to the promise of God." Luther writes: 

Atque haec est ratio , cur nostra theologia sit certa , quia rap it nos 
conspectu nostro et ponit nos extra nos , ut non nitamur viribus , conscientia , 
weu persona , seu operibus nostris , sed eo nitamur , quod est extra nos , hoc 
es promissione et veritate Dei , quae fallere non potest . ( And this is the 
reason why our thoelogy is certain: it snatches us away from ourselves and 
places us outside ourselves, so that we do not depend on our own strength, 
conscience, experience, person, or works but depend on that which is outside 
ourselves, that is, on the promise and the truth of God, which cannot deceive). 
Cf.Ad. Galatas, Erl. Ausg.II, 161-181. 

How does it then stand with us Christians, how does our life of faith manifest itself? 
When we look to ourselves, when we look into our heart and life, there we still 
find very much sin, perversity and unrighteousness. Often we feel in our hearts 
and conscience the terrors of death and of condemnation. Then it would appear to 
us unbelievable and impossible that God should still be gracious and save us. 

"Many find it far harder to believe that God can love them, notwithstanding their 
sinfulness, than the hundred-years-old patriarch did to believe that he should be 
the father of many nations" Hodge. But we do not permit ourselves to be misled 
by that, overcome the doubt which arises out of the natural heart, lsiten not to 
the voice from above, to the promise of God, which promises us in Christ salvation, 
grace, forgiveness of sins, righteousness, life and blessedness. We know what 
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God's Word says to us is the truth, is more firm and certain than what our own 
heart tells us. And the longer and more persevering we sink and plunge heart, 
mind and thoughts into God's Word, just so much more shall we become strong in 
faith and become full of teh Word and the grace of God. That is the habitus of 
the believer. Self-evidently passing weaknesses of faith are not excluded 
thereby. But if at some time we are inclined to become weak in faith and have 
become weak, then one look to God's promise lifts us up again, frees us from 
ourselves, and transfers us again into our own element, and that is God's Word 
and promise. 

The participial clause in v. 10b and v.21: Sous SoCjav T<j> Seiji , etc., "giving 
glory to God" etc., brings nothing new into that which was said previously, brings 
no new elements of faith, but mentions what happened with the previously portrayed 
faith of Abraham e<3 ipso (in itself) . Exactly by this that Abraham looked directly 
to the promise of God, he gave glory to God. And that is generally true. Real 
faith gives the glory to God. Man gives God the glory when he recognizes, 
acknowledges, praises, and also in action confesses God as that which He is. Man 
as a creature of God gives God the glory, in that he recognizes and confesses Him 
as the almighty and gracious Creator, and thanks Him for His benefits. Then he 
also acknowledges Him as the Lord and Master of his life, fulfills the dtxatwya 
tou §eou , which already in creation had been written in his heart. Man gives 
God the glory, when he walks in the bounds which the Creator has drawn around His 
creation and deals and walks according to God's will and commandment. This due 
honor men have withheld from God, as the Apostle proved in the first chapter of 
our Letter. And in this sense also in our passage men have variously taken and 
considered the 6u6ovac 6o£av Ttp Seiji , to speak with Hofmann, that Abraham with 
his faith had fulfilled the most essential obligation of the creature over against 
the Creator. Then the faith of Abraham and faith in general appears essentially 
as obedience over against God and God's commandment, as a fulfilling of the Law. 

But with this meaning the nerve of faith is severed. Here in Ro 4 we certainly 
do not find ourselves in the sphere of th- creation and of the Law, but in the 
province of redemption and of the Gospel. What "giving glory to God" means here 
in Ro 4:20 one sees from the context. That Abraham's faith was directed simply 
and only to the promise of God, precisely thereby, as we have already remarked 
above, he gave glory to God. This relationship of faith to the promise is still 
further set into the light by the following words, TiXriPO<popr)§ets , oxu 6 eitirvYe^TOiu 
Suvcrro's eotu xau xotflacu, "and being fully assured that what He had promised 

He was able also to perform," which thus serves for the explanation of the first 
part of the participal clause, just the same whether one reads xat before 
TtXripocpopri^eCs or not. Abraham was convinced more precisely: firmly and fully 
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convinced of the fact that God could also do what He had promised him, 
that He could and would make him the father of many nations, that He could and would 
through his Seed prepare the salvation for all the nations of the earth. He had 
unconditional trust in the power and grace of God, through which the fulfillment 
of the promise was guaranteed. And that is faith in general: itAripo(pop£a , 
firm conviction, certainty, a certainty worked by God Himself. Whoever believes 
trust God, that in spite of his own unworthiness and impotence He shall surely 
give him that which He has promised in Christ, namely, righteousness, life and 
salvation. "Therefore the faith which makes one devout and righteous before God 
is not alone this, that I know the historical facts, how Christ was born, suffered, 
etc. (the devils also know that). But is the certainty or the certain, strong 
trust in the heart, since I hold with my whole heart the promise of God as certain 
and true, through which there is offered to me without any merit on my part the 
forgiveness of sins, grace, and all the salvation through the one Mediator, Christ." 
Apology, Mueller, Symb. B., p.95. Calov remarks on Ro 4:21: 

Non persuasionem tantum , sed firmam fiduciam to TtAqpocpope tercet infert , cum 
quis quasi plenis velis f iducia sua fertur , ad earn rem , qua confidit , metaphora 
ji navibus desumpta , nec cum Vulgata reddente plenissime sciens et Papistis 
referendum ad intellectum , sed ad voluntatem potius ac cor . . . . Rectissime 
dicitur nomen f idei in evangeliis , cum ei tribuitur salus aut consecutio 
omnium , quae volumus , complecti utrumque , nempe et assensum ilium f irmum in 
credendis de Deo et Christo , et fiduciam ex illius omnipotente bonitate 
conceptam . ( T o itAripocpopcLO-Beb introduces not only persuasion, but firm 
trust, when someone is borne as by full soils in his trust in the matter, 
in which he trusts, a metaphor taken from ships, not to be rendered with 
the Vulgate as 'abounding in knowledge' or referred with the papists to the 

intellect, but rather to the will and heart It is properly called 'faith' 

in the Gospels, since to it is ascribed salvation and all its effects which 
we desire. It embraces both, certainly that firm assent to the things to 
be believed regarding God and Christ, and the trust conceived through his 
omnipotence and goodness.) 

He also quotes what Flacius once said concerning Luther: 

Saepe cum piae memoriae I). Martinum Lutherum plena in Deum f iducia , laetaque 
et erecta fronte in templum vadentem intuitus sum , ej usqu e actiones plane ipso 
Elia dignas per pend i , visus mihi sum illam longe maximam navim ( quam illi 
Galeonem vocant ) omnibus velis yen to inflatis contra hostes pergentem cernere . 
(He (Calov) also cites what Flacius says concerning Luther: 'often when I 
saw D. Martin Luther of pious memory walking into the church in the full trust 
in God, with joyful and erect forehead, his movements seemed worthy of those 
of Elijah himself. I seemed to discern that very longest ship (which they call 
galley) pressing against the enemy with full sails. ' 

And just with such confident, victoriously confident faith man gives glory to God. 

He recognizes Him thereby as the One who has revealed Himself in Christ , in the 

Gospel, as the omnipotent, gracious Redeemer and Savior of mankind. Whoever firmly 

trust God and His promise honors God, not in that with his actions and works he 
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promotes the glory of God, but in that he gives up all claims to all his own work, 
goes out of himself, permits God alone to rule, do, work, and only simply takes 
that which God promises, gives and presents to him. "And should anyone truly be 
greatly amazed, why the opponents still teach very little or nothing regarding 
faith, still they look very closely into all the syllables of teh Bible, that 
faith is lauded and praised as the highest, noblest, holiest, greatest, most 
pleasing worship of God. ... Thus He (God) would be honored, that we should take 
and receive from Him grace, salvation, and every blessing, and namely out of grace, 
not for the sake of our own merit" Apology, Mueller, p.97. Yes, such worship of 
God, when man only takes and receives from God grace, salvation, and every blessing, 
is much better, greater, higher, nobler, holier, and more God-pleasing than when 
he honors and praises God with his work and conduct. 

With the remark: "therefore also it was reckoned to him as righteousness" 
namely, the faith, to nuaxeueuv , v.22, which refers to 4:3, the Apostle closes 
the description of the faith of Abraham, which is contained in this section. 

Hofmann remarks to this: "In no way had Abraham's very own action made him the 
one who had God for himself and became the father of the people of God. But his 
faith had done that, with which he, however, gave the glory to God, which man owes 
to Him, so taht from this it explains itself, how it could be imputed to him for _ 

righteousness. ... He is the ancestor of all believers by his faith, which consti- 
tuted the essential fulfillment of duty over against God." Thus according to 
Hofmann's opinion, which is also shared by other modern theologians, faith 
justifies because it gives to God the glory which man owes to God as a creature, 
because it is the essential fulfillment of duty over against God. If that were 
the meaning of the Apostle, then he would thereby again take back everything that 
he had previously taught regarding justification by grace, without the works of 
the Law. He would tear down again with one stroke what he had previously built 
up. No, not for that reason, because faith is a fulfillment of an obligation, not 
because of its perfection or strength, but only for this reason is faith counted 
to man for righteousness. This is because faith as Paul had testified previously, 
holds itself simply to the promise of God and takes grace, salvation and righteousness 
out of the promise. In the detailed description of faith from v.17 on Paul only 
amplified and very significantly placed before our eyes that faith as the medium 
XriKTUxov > and first that which faith takes, takes from God out of the Word, 
is that which justifies man before God. Even that which is said of the strengthening 
of faith in v.20 is to be understood in this sense, namely, that the believer with 
ever greater joy and confidence comforts himself in the promise of God and with 
that the righteousness, which is promised and imparted to him in the promise. 
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A fine summary of the doctrine of faith, which is contained in this section, 

vv. 17-22, is given by Koerner in the following words: 

Disce hie" Priroum , f idem non esse tantum notitiam historiae , vel otiosam 
cogitationem , aut opinionem incertam , sed esse itXTipocpoptav , f irmam 
persuasionem et plenum assensum, promissionem Dei intuentem, apprehendentem 
et retinentem . Secundo , merito damnari eorum doctrinam , qui jubent etiam 
credentes de gratia Dei dubitare , et docent , eos certo scire non posse , num 
remiss ionem peccatorum sint consecuti . Tertio , f idem non respicere ad externa 
objecta et impedimenta , neque ea curare , nec quaerere , num sint impos sib ilia , 
annon , sed tantum niti verbo promissionis , et ab eo totam pendere . Quarto , 
f idem initio inf irmam et languidam sensim crescere , vires acquirere et 
conf irmari . Quinto , f idem tribrere gloriam Deo , testimonium veritatis , 
miser icordiae et omnipotentiae , et esse praecipuum cultum, quem Deus requirat , 
et qui solus ipsi probetur , sitque impiis et atheis plane ignotus . Postremo , 
disce f idei praecipuum ef f ectum esse , quod ea impetremus et assequamur 
promissa , et , quod maximum est , ea obtineatur promissa justitia , remission 
peccatorum et donatio vitae aeternae . (Learn here: First, that faith is not 
mere knowledge of the history, neither idle meditation nor uncertain opinion, 
but TtXripocpopLav , the firm persuasion and full agreement, looking to, 
apprehending, and retaining the promise of God. Secondly, that the doctrine 
of those is deservedly condemned, who even order that the believers should be 
in doubt about the grace of God, and teach that they cannot with certainty 
know, whether they may attain the forgiveness of sins . Thirdly that faith 
does not regard external objects and hindrances, neither has anxious concern 
for them, nor asks whether they are impossible, surely not that, but solely 
relies upon teh word of the promise and depends upon it totally. Fourthly, 
that a faith weak and sluggish in the beginning gradually grows, acquiring 
strength and confirmation in it. Fifthly, that faith renders glory to God 
as a testimony to His truth and mercy and omnipotence, and that this is 
the chief art of worship, which God requires, also the only worship 
approved by him, thouth this be altogether unknown to the impious and god- 
less. Finally, learn the chief effect of faith, namely that by it we seek 
and pursue the promises, and greatest of all; by it the promised righteousness, 
the forgiveness of sin, and the gift of eternal life are obtained. 

4:23-25. 

These last verses complete the discussion regarding Abraham, which has 
carried through the entire chapter. What is written concerning Abraham, namely, 
in the passages of Genesis quoted and expounded in this chapter, is not only 
written for the sake of Abraham, that the future generations might be informed 
concerning him. Not only that faith was counted to him for righteousness otu 
l.X oytaSi} aux(J) , scil. to TtccnreueLV els Scxosuoauvriv , but also for our sakes, 

so that we might learn from Abraham’s example how we are justified before God. 

This thought lies at the base of the entire preceding treatment, but is here 
once again brought into prominence. Also to us shall faith be counted for 
righteousness, ysXXet XoYt?£a§ac . This is God’s ordinance and decision. 

The present yEXXet designates the XoyC^eabaL as a fact which continues 
throughout the entire New Testament times. And now the Apostle establishes 
exactly the object of the specific, Christian New Testament faith. We Christians 
believe in God who raised our Lord Jesus from the dead, in the Father of Jesus 
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Christ, and with that also in Jesus Christ Himself. Paul mentions especially the 
resurrection of Christ from the dead, in order to permit the Christian faith to 
appear similar to the faith of Abraham. Abraham already believed in God who 
quickens the dead, v. 17, and we Christians believe in God who has already proved 
this power of His, who has made alive again Jesus, who was crucified. Bengel : 

E Fides Ab rah ami ferebatur in id_, quod futurum esset et fieri posset , nostra in id , 
guod factum est , utraque in Vivif icatorem . 1 (The faith of Abraham deals with that 
which is future and can be done, both believe in Him who gives life). That cor- 
responds in general to the difference between the Old and the New Testament. The 
Old Testament devout believed in the future Christ; the New Testament devout believe 
in the Christ, who has come and appeared in the flesh. The resurrection of Christ, 
however, is not for itself the content and object of the Christian faith, but in 
its conneciton withi the death of Christ and of the effects of both inclusively. 

Thus it reads further, v.25: os napefiobri dua tol itapauxuiyaxa rqjftv ml riycpbri 
Soot xqv SuMabtoatv nySSv . ("He who was delivered up because of our transgressions, 
and was raised because of our justification.) Christ has first of all been given 
into death, namely for the sake of our transgressions, in order to expiate and atone 
for them. And then He has been raised again, and namely for the sake of our justi- 
fication. Most modem commentators understand this last statement thus, that through^. 
the resurrection of Christ the later working of faith and with that the j sutification, 
which is dependent upon faith, has been made possible. This interpretation, however, 
contradicts the presentation of the Apostle in 1:17; 3:21ff., according to which 
the dtxaooauvq be ou is once and for all already presented in Christ and is offered 
to man as a prepared gift in the Gospel. And in our passage the 6oa xqv Sukoil.- 
rnauv fiyffiv is evidently parallel to the 6ta xa itapanxwyaxa fiycov . As through 

the death of Christ the atonement of our sins is worked directly, so our justification 
through the resurrection of Christ. As in and with the death of Christ the atone- 
ment of our sins is established and given, so in and with the resurrection of Christ 
is our justification established and given. The purpose, in that it reads 6ta, 

6ua tqv bmaCus atv , is here, as more often, thought of as the cause. 

Therefore God has raised Christ from the dead, because thereby He desired to 
justify us, and this purpose was fulfilled with the resurrection. Our justification 
thus appears in our passage as an effect of the resurrection of Christ. Certainly 
the righteousness which avails before God is already presented and prepared through 
the death, through the bloody atonement of Christ, as we have proven in detail above 
If the sin of man is really atoned for, made good before the eyes of God, annulled, 
then men thereby are eo ipso (in itself) justified before God. But both, the 


atonement like the justification, which materially coincide, are then strengthened 
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and sealed through the resurrection of Christ. In that God raised Jesus from the 
dead. He has actually declared that the death of Christ has fulfilled its purpose, 
that sin has been expiated, that He has accepted the expiation. So the glorious 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, this glorious victory over death and 
sin, is also at the same time an actual, solemn and formal absolution, which God 
has spoken over sinful mankind. Like the atonement for sin, so is this judgment 
of justification general, applies to the entire world of sinners. The Apostle, 
however, in that he writes pyas, pyoiv , refers both especially to the believing 
Christians. For the believers think first of all on that, take comfort in that 
which God has done especially for them in Christ. That Jesus moreover is called 
"our Lord" in this connection is here as little as anywhere else an empty 
epitheton ornans (ornamentals statements) . Through His death and ressurrection 
and their effect Christ is even our Lord and we have become His own. Likewise 
from the description presented here of the Christian faith and its object it 
becomes sufficiently evident why faith is counted to us for righteousness. 
Especially for this reason, because faith applies to itself Jesus Christ, the 
crucified and risen One, and with that His atonement and justification. The 
duxaCwcus has happened and is declared. That we believe, in that we comfort 

ourselves. Whoever therefore believes draws this 6uxctL,wais to his own person. 
And so everyone who believes shall be regarded by God as justified. 

Summary of the 4 chapter: Abraham, the father of all believers, in so far 
as all believers, like Abraham, are justified alone by grace through faith and 
also receive the inheritance, in so far as in all believers dwells the faith of 
Abraham, who entirely disregards his own person and adheres solely to the promise 
of God. 



CHAPTER 5 


5:1-11. The Blessed Results of Justification. 


5 : l-5a. 


With AuMocLto-SevTos ouv ex utoxems , "Therefore having been justified 
by faith," the Apostle resumes the closing thought of chapter 4, 6ua xrjv 6 l- 
xatio acv qyuiv , "because of our justification," and in general refers to the 
entire preceding discussion. Now he speaks of that which takes place in us 
after we have been justified by faith, and describes the blessed effects of justi- 
fication. The first result is that we now have peace with God. The expression 
etpnvriv e’xoyev iupos xov Beov , "we have peace with God," does not mean 
tranquillitas animi nor pax conscientiae , but rather the peaceful relationship 
we have with God, which indeed is reflected in peace of conscience. Philippi 
remarks fittingly, "The discussion here is not yet, as in 8:2ff., about removing 
our e'x^pa , "enmity," against God, but about removing the e'xbpa , "enmity," 
(cf. v. 10) or the opyp "wrath," of God against us. Not the sanctifying, but 
the benedictive effects of justification are portrayed in w. 1-11. In this en- 
tire chapter the Apostle does not yet depart from the wonderful and comforting 
objectivity of the doctrines of atonement and justification. He first leads us, 
through a development of their blessed results, still deeper into the knowledge 
of their essence." And we must admit that Philippi is right, when he continues, 

"For this reason, the reading, which is supported by important but not predominating 
witnesses, is accepted by Lachmann, but rejected by most commentators. This 
apparently arises from the ecclesiastical, parenthetic use of our passage 
eCpnvriv e'xwyev tpos xov Beov , "let us (through the withdrawing from sin, or 
by a God-pleasing life, or by remaining faithfully devoted to Christ) maintain 
peace with God," is to be designated as unsuitable and untenable. If our peace 
with God consists of the suspension of divine wrath, then we cannot maintain peace, 
but God must do so. Only the maintaining of faith, not the maintaining of peace, 
is within man's power. However, the Apostle cannot admonish us to maintain peace 
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with God, because he has not yet spoken of the fact that we have peace. That 
we have peace is especially expressed by the indicative exopev •" Similarly, 

Meyer writes, exwyev , is read in A, C,D,K,L,S, in minuscules and several 
translations (Syria, Vulgate, and Itala) , and certain fathers. But this reading, 
although strongly attested, is, according to the sense, "let us maintain peace 
with God," completely unsuitable here. Since a new theoretic subject begins, 
it would be strange to begin with an admonition concerning a subject of which 
nothing had yet been said. Therefore the equally strongly attested exoyev 
is to be retained, and the subjunctive is deduced from a misunderstanding or from 
the parenthetical use of the passage." And Weiss, "Likewise the whole train 
of thought of the Letter is perverted if one here allows the Apostle to pass 
over to the section of admonition. All of the following shows that the dogmatic 
exposition continues undisturbed and deals with the effects of justification, 
including this first and foremost result. Therefore, it cannot be made independ- 
ently the subject of admonition. ... In general, the relationship of peace to 
God can only be brought about from God’s side, in that He declares man as well- 
pleasing to Him, Therefore, man cannot be admonished to keep peace with God. 

So it remains, that the reading is utterly inept ( prorsus ineptum ) . In this 
case, even Tischendorf, in spite of the outward testimony, suggests that it must 
be abandoned, although he will not concede that this is so." The inner reasons 
here presented in favor of the indicative e'xoyev are so evident and decisive 
that it is not worth the trouble to examine more closely the recent attempts of 
Hofmann, Ebrard, and Klostermann to justify the subjunctive on the basis of the 
facts . 

Through our Lord Jesus Christ peace with God has been mediated to us, precisely 

through Him, "through whom also we have obtained our introduction by faith into 

this grace in which we stand," 6t’ ou mol. rf|V upocfayioyriv eaxnxayev xfjj hicteu eus Try 

xapuv TaUTqy cy n (v. 2a). Here Tmoaaywyri ' is, as in Eph 2:18,3,12, to be 
eaxpHaysv 

taken in the intransitive sense and signifies: "admission" or "access." The 
grace to which Paul points is the grace of justification. Through Christ, 
through His atoning death, this grace has been obtained for us and access opened 
to it. Through faith in Christ, in that we have become believers, we have entered 
into this grace and now stand in grace. The condition of the Christian is a con- 
dition of grace. If we are justified from sins, if our sins are forgiven, then 
God has nothing more against us and nothing lies between God and us any longer. 

A second effect of justification is that we now boast of the hope of the 
glory of God (v. 2b). The words Hat Hauxwye^a en’ eXntdt xps 6o£ris xoO QeoO, 
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"and we exult in hope of the glory of God," are not a continuation of the 
relative clause in v. 2a, but of the principal clause in v. lb. With cut , 
as with other verbs of emotion, the foundation and object of xauxnadav is 
introduced. Hope appears here as a benefit in which the Christian rejoices and 
boasts. That which he hopes for is the glory of God; that is, the glory which 
is God's own and which shall also be imparted to him (Cp. Ro 8:17). Already 
in 1:16 the Apostle had pointed to the final goal of the righteousness of faith, 
"salvation," awinpca . And in 4:13 he had spoken of the future inheritance, 
which we receive in the same manner as righteousness; that is, by grace through 
faith. Now, as he exhibits the sanctifying effects of justification by faith, 
he lingers with the vision of the glorious future which has been opened to be- 
lieving, justified Christians. 

We Christians boast of the hope of future glory, but not only that, "but 
we also exult in tribulations" (v. 3a). Thus we translate aAAa xai. xauxmyE^ct 
ev tats 3At<l>eatv , and not, "but we also exult in our tribulations." For we 
do not have two different situations in which a Christian boasts of the hope, 
but two objects of praise set over against one another. KavxaaQat ev tlvu , 

"to boast in a thing," is a common construction in the New Testament (Cp. Ro 2:17 
5:11; 2 Cor 10:15; Ga 6:13). The way in which we can boast of tribulation, which 
appears to be contradictory to the future glory, is stated by the following, 
"knowing that tribulation brings about perseverance; and perseverance, proven 
character; proven character, hope" (vv. 3b-4). Tribulation results only in 
benefiting us. For in the manifold oppressions of this time, faith is exercised 
and proven and becomes patience, endurance, and steadfastness ( uitoyovn ); and 
because faith overcomes all adversity, it is established ( 6oxuyn ). In this 
way also, hope is strengthened and increased. In the darkness of suffering, the 
hoped-for glory becomes clearer and brighter to the experienced Christian. And 
the hope of the Christian does not permit him to be disappointed; really, does 
not disappoint one, ou xotTauax'JVEU (v. 5a). Hope would disappoint us if 

it deceived us by remaining unfilled. But that it does not do. The present 
xaravoxuveu expresses this thought more strongly than the future xaravaxuveu , 
to which Hofmann incorrectly gives preference. 

5 :5b- 11 . 

Why our hope does not disappoint and why it shall certainly be fulfilled, 
the Apostle answers with the words, "because the love of God has been poured out 
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within our hearts through the Holy Spirit who was given to us," on rj ayanri toO §eou 

EHMexuiaL ev rats HapCtats nywv 6 tot nveuyctios ( aytou ( tou (v. 5b). With "the 
, , , _ _ SodEvros nytv 

love of God," 1 ayatn tou §eou , through which the fulfillment of the 

Christian hope is guaranteed, our love toward God certainly is not meant, as 
Hofmann would have it. For concerning the love which we have toward God and 
which first has risen in our hearts, it surely cannot be said that it is "poured 
out within our hearts." What is poured out in our hearts must originally have 
its existence outside of us. And with the expression "But God demonstrates His 
own love toward us," cuvucTnatv 6e rpv eaurou otyatnv els nyas 6 Seog (v. 8) 
the concept of "the love of God," n dydnri toO SeoO (v. 5), is evidently taken 
up again. Therefore, with most commentators we take tou deoO as a subjective 
genitive and n dyatn tou fteou as a designation of the love which God has for 
us. But this is not in the sense that God had proven His love to us or had 
given us His Spirit and awakened us to a new, spiritual life. According to this 
interpretation, as taken by Hofmann, "out of the change already accomplished in 
us" the Apostle would conclude the other change, which we still hope for, "the 
glorification of the body," and from "the holiness of the life which is placed 
into us," he would conclude "the glory corresponding to this holiness." Such 
an argument, however, lies entirely outside of the context. According to 5:1, 
the Apostle describes in this context the effects of justification and also pre- 
sents precisely our hope and its certainty as a result of justification, not as 
an effect of sanctification. 

And in the following, v. 6ff . , he now calls special attention to the ob- 
jective proof of the love of God: that Christ has died for us. Concerning the 
love which God entertains toward us and which has proven itself in the death of 
Christ, it is thus stated in v. 5b that it is shed abroad in our hearts. It 
reads "has been poured out within our hearts" ehxexutcxl. ev rats xapfitatg ppuiv. 

The Greek, as well as the Latin, can consider wine poured out in a vessel, as 
well as poured out from a vessel (Cp. LXX, Ps 45:2: "Grace is poured upon your 

lips," e^EXU^n xdpug ev xcuXeau aou ). What this means to say is that the 

love of God, this affection, this attitude of God toward us was shed into our 
hearts. Calov strikingly explains it with the words, "This love is poured into 
us, not as a tangible matter, but as a revelation and as an effect or feeling 

thereof it is poured into our hearts." C quae caritas effusa in nobis non qua 

inhaesionem sub jectivam , sed qua manifestationem et qua ef fectum vel sensium 
ejusdem in cordibus nostris effusam .3 And just this has taken place through the 
Holy Ghost, who has been given to us. The Holy Spirit has been poured out upon 
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And just this has taken place through the Holy Ghost, who has been given to us. 

The Holy Spirit has been poured out upon us richly (Tt 3:6, Ac 10:45). He very 
richly and powerfully witnesses to us that God loves us, has loved us in Christ, 
and gives us to experience the love of God inwardly, in our hearts. And because 
it is the Spirit of God who has given us to experience God's love, we are there- 
fore entirely certain of the same - divinely certain. "Thus we see," Philippi 
concludes his explanation of v. 5, "that the Apostle, even if he allows the hope 
of eternal life to be strengthened by constancy and confirmation in suffering, 
he nevertheless considers this constancy and confirmation as insufficient ground 
for this hope. Rather, he designates not our love to God, which confirms itself 
through constancy, but God's love to us, which rests in Christ's atoning death, 
as the sufficient and secure foundation of our hope for future glory." 

In the sentence structure of v.6 forward (on which we have already reflected 

in part in order to establish the meaning of q dyaitn tou -deou , v. 5), 

how far the love of God is a guarantee of our hope is explained more thoroughly. 

First of all, we must consider here how immediately following words are to be 

read. According to the lectio recepta the text of v. 6 reads, "For while we were 

still helpless, at the right time Christ died for the ungodly," ’£xl yap Xptaxos ovxi 

pytov aa^evaSv ext Mata xatpov UTiep aaegwv ane^ave . The exu after 

V 

ctoSevoiv is found in A,B, C,D, E, F,G, is so strongly attested that we must by 
all means retain it. Also, the exu at the beginning of the sentence has im- 
portant witnesses for it (a,C,D,E,K,P, Mnn. , Mrc., Iren., Or., and Syr.) but it 
appears as inconvenient. The second ext is easily understandable, "while we 
were still helpless." On the other hand, the first ext is hard to understand. 
When one applies to it that which lies closest to the principal clause, then one 
must exert every art and ingenuity to gain a tolerable meaning for the sentence, 
"Christ died for the ungodly." Therefore, several commentators, who contend for 
the double ext , combine this first ext with the participial modifier, in 
the same manner as the second. Similar transpositions with adverbs, such as 
ext , are not unusual in Greek. 

Meanwhile, there is no real reason why ovxmv riptov a a§evtov should be mod- 

ified by a double ext . For that reason, one is strongly tempted in this case 
to strike the second £Tt , as many critics have dared to do in spite of its 
strong attestation. In view of these difficulties, it appears all the more 

t % r 

necessary to test the less attested readings exactly. Certainly, the £«■>£ Y^P 
in F,G and one of the corrections of Codex C (for which Klostermann energetically w 
intercedes), absolutely does not fit the context. Such a question, "To what 
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purpose has Christ then died for the ungodly"," whose answer the reader himself 
must supply, would contrast with the peaceful symmetrical form of presentation 
of the preceding passage and run contrary to the entire argument of the Apostle. 
Here he operates with the fact that Christ has died for the sinners, for the 
ungodly, not with this fact as prupose. "A question regarding the purpose of 
the divine love would not be in place in this entire argumentation, since it does 
not treat here of the purpose, but of the special character of this love" (Godet) 

On the other hand, the reading el yap is contained in the version, Isid. , 
Aug., and Pesch. Also, because the el ye of the Vaticanus supports it and 

Schott, Ebrard and Luthardt have decided for it, it deserves all consideration. 

A copyist, who missed the apodosis in the conditional clause beginning with 
el. yap and read exu twice in verses 6 and 8, might well have produced a 
third eu out of the ei . And it is easier explained that ext yap 

came from ei yap then from eus tu yap . Above all, however, the reading 

el yap at the beginning of the sentence structure, starting at v. 6, is rec- 
ommended by strong internal reasons. It is a favorite construction by Paul 
that he clothe a firmly established fact, which perhaps had been confirmed before 
in the form of a condition, in order to infer another fact from it. In our 
passage the following sentence structure would emerge, "Then if Christ has died 
for the ungodly and God has thereby proven His incomparable love, as is actually 
the case (w. 6-8) , thus it follows that we are now so much the more saved from 
the future wrath (v. 9). The moAAtp ouv yaAAov "much more than," in v. 9 then 

y 

introduces the apodosis, and the ouv explains itself from the amplification 
of the protasis. The entire statement in w. 6-9 is then, however, a further 
explanation and vindication of the statement contained in v. 5, that the love 
of God guarantees the fulfillment of our hope for the future glory. 

One must here add the fact that this same construction is repeated three 
times in this chapter: w. 10—1 1 : "For if while we were enemies ... much more, 
having been reconciled...,” El. yap ex$P°L, ovxes- . . mo AAtp yaAAov KaxaAAayevxes 

...; V. 15: "For if by the transgression of the one ... much more 
did the grace of God...," el, yap xij} xou evos rcapaxxwyaxu . . . noAAuS yaAAov q 
yapus tou §eou.... v. 17: "For if by the transgression of the one ... much more 
those who receive ...," eu yap xij) xou evos tapatxmyaxu . . . TtoAAtJ) yaAAov o l 
xqv neptoaetav. What could make one finally err again in this interpretation 
of vv. 6-9 is the circumstance that exl, yap is more strongly attested than 
el, yap . Then, one must here stress the inner reasons than upon the outer. 
Moreover, the sense of the discourse remains essentially unchanged, even when 
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one firmly holds to the double en . In this case, though, in place of the 
strict grammatical logic, there is a looser train of thought. Verses 6-8, in 
the latter case, would be an interpretation of the concept "the love of God,” 
ri ctyaun toO deoO (v.5). In v. 9 the future deliverance from wrath would 
be inferred as an independent statement from the love of God which manifests 
itself in the death of Christ. 

Now we would look more closely at the individual expressions contained in 
the section, w. 6-9. The proof of the love of God, which the Apostle already 
had in mind in v. 5b and which had been repeatedly mentioned in the section be- 
ginning in 3:21, is that Christ has died for us, for the ungodly, urcep aae|3mv 
dite^ave (v. 6) . The unep , in similar connections where the suffering 

and death of Christ is spoken of, often signifies "instead of" or "in place of" 
(e.g. 1 Pe 3:18). We take, corresponding to the "for a righteous man," uitep 
Slhoilou and "for a good man," uitep toO aya6ou (v. 7), in the general sense 
of "in favor of," "on behalf of," or "for the benefit of." Out of love to us, 
for our benefit, in order to redeem us, Christ has given Himself and laid down 
His own life. To be sure. His death, when one looks at the facts, was for our 
benefit only because He has died in our place. 

The love and favor of Christ appears so much the greater and first comes 
into the true light when one adds that "we were still helpless," when Christ 
died, ovtcov ripwv daSsvffiv exu . The expression "helpless," aaSevecs does 
not point, as some have frequently taken it, to the wretched, helpless condition, 
in which we found ourselves previously, which called forth the helping love of 
God, since our weakness rather stands in contrast to the death of Christ. But 
it designates, as the parallel expressions dae8eus"ungodly , " (v. 6) and dgap- 
tujXol, "sinners," (v. 8) prove, the moral quality, the moral unworthiness and 
impotence of the persons for whom the sacrifice of Christ avails. We were sinful, 
ungodly, weak, entirely incapable of all good work; that is, we stood as sinful, 
ungodly meri before God. We could not produce or make anything count before God, 
which would have directed God's good pleasure to us. That the Apostle here thinks 
of our former relationship to God is seen in the contrast Sxxatto^evxes vOv 
"now being justified," (v. 9). th 

In that he writes fipuv , the Apostle includes himself with his Christian 
readers and with all his Christian contemporaries. He speaks here, as well as 
in the entire section, in the name of all those who have been justified by faith. 
He distinguishes two states in the life of the Christians of that time: the first 
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when they were still weak; the second, when they had been justified by the 
death of Christ. But he does not have only his own contemporaries in mind. Be- 
cause he uses the expression uitep aoefJGv instead of the otep nywv > he makes 
it clear that Christ has died for the ungodly in general. Thus, he points to 
the two great periods of the world - the period before Christ and the Christian 
period, which he here dates from the death of Christ. He characterizes the 
first as a time of weakness and sin, of general godlessness; the latter as a 
time when Christ and the righteousness in Christ which avails before God have 
been manifested to the children of men. He judges that the death of Christ has 
also retrospective power and that even before Christ there were righteous ones, 
who, like Abraham and David, had been justified by faith, as well as the fact 
that, since Christ has come and died, sin and godlessness are still to be found 
on the earth. The difference of time for him, however, finally coincides with 
a difference of situation, the contrast being between the condition of things 
of Christ and the Christ iann condition. 

Likewise we, whose life falls in the New Testament era, can still speak 
today as the Apostle spoke here, that, when we were still weak, the death of 
Christ has come for our benefit. We are completely, by nature and birth, weak, 
sinful .and ungodly. But now, as a result of the salutary effect of the death 
of Christ, we have passed from the condition of sin into the condition of righteous- 
ness. And now the Apostle emphasizes that, when we were "still,” ere , weak, 
Christ died for the ungodly, whom He found as such. He emphasizes that Christ's 
death, love and favor enter into this condition of weakness, sin and godlessness 
and that the moral unworthiness of man was lessened and alleviated by nothing 
until Christ entered in with His sacrifice for them. Man had done nothing and 
could have done nothing which might have given him a better appearance before 
God. 

To the statement of verse 6, however, there is added the more explicit term, 
xata xatpov "at the right time." Some commentators refer this to the preceding. 
Fritzsche combines en xaia xatpov in the sense of "at the time when." But 
then xaxa xaupov is a very idle addition. It is an idle addition also when 
one, with Luthardt and older commentators, refers these words to the entire 
participial clause and translates, "when we were still according to time." A 
more distorted thought, on the other hand, comes forth, when others, like Schott, 
Weiss and Ebrard, translate, "when we were still in consequence of the time," 
in that the time brings with it such weakness. For the evil time did not make 
men evil, but ungodly men had made the time before Christ into a time of general 
ungodliness . 
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With most exegetes, therefore, we combine Kara xatpov with the following 
principal clause, "Christ died for the ungodly," Xppaxos. . .uxep aaeftSv dite-dave 
However, not in the sense that Hofmann and Klostermann wanted, that Christ died 
only with regard to the time, not in general for the ungodly. That would say 
that He has died in a time of general godlessness. For Christ has died simply 
and exclusively for the ungodly, since all men are and were by nature ungodly. 

Just as little can we agree with Meyer, who would have the Apostle say that Christ 
died just at the right time for the ungodly, namely, for the generation of that 
time, before they died in their godlessness. That leads to the strange thought 
that Christ's redemption benefited only His contemporaries. We take the expression 
Korea xatpov in our passage, as in John 5:4 and with Grimm, Bengel, Schierlitz, 

De Wette, Rueckert, Tholuck, Philippi, Godet and Hodge in the meaning "established 
time," tempore statuto , and understand the apostolic expression thus: that 
Christ has died for the ungodly at the time determined by God. Correctly, these 
expositors point to such parallels as Ga 4:4; 1 Tm 2:6; Tt 1:3, where it is said, 
"God has sent His Son in the fulness of time," oxe pASs to itApptoya xou xpovou ; 
that Christ "in His own time," xatpots C6rors , has given Himself as a ransom 
for all; that God "in His own time," xaopoCg rSuous , has revealed His Word. 

It is not difficult to understand why Paul has called special attention to 
this point in this place. Just at such a time as is described in the context of 
our passage, which was described before in the first chapter of our Letter, God 
has provided for the carrying out of His decree of redemption. Exactly at the 
time when godlessness had increased to the uttermost, when the sickness of man 
had reached the greatest crisis, the doctor should appear and bring healing to 

the terminally ill. This serves only to the greatness of God and the glory of 

divine grace. 

What that means is that Christ died for the ungodly when we were still without 
strength. This kind of love is explained and illustrated by the Apostle in v. 7 
by comparing it with human love. It reads in v. 7a, "For one will hardly die 

for a righteous man," yoAts yap vnep 6txauou xus aitoSaveuxau . So it is among 

men, that one would hardly die for a righteous one. The contrast to "for the 
ungodly," uicep aaePuv , in v. 6 and absence of a definite article demands 
that one takes duxatou as masculine. And this statement is confirmed by the 
following, "though perhaps for the good man someone would dare even to die," 

Cntep yap xou ayadou xaxot xus xau xoAyqi axoSaveEv (v. 7b). One commonly sees 

here an argument eje contrario . Some understand xoO ayaSoO also as a masculine, 
but make a difference between a "righteous man," dtxauos and a "good man," 
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ctyados , in that the latter is placed much higher. Further, an improper 
distinction is made between "hardly," yoXts , and "perhaps," xaxa , and 
the Apostle is made to say the following: "Hardly does one die for a righteous 
man, although that is not altogether excluded." If, conversely, it deals with a 
good man, then it happens much easier and sooner that one offers his life for him. 
The difference between a righteous and a good man has been decided in various 
ways. A 6 l,k atos is supposed to be one who has done nothing to harm anyone; 

an dya-9os one who positively does good. A SLxapos is a simple righteous 

man; an dyaSos is one who combines highmindedness with righteousness. A 
duxatos is one who does everything that the Law demands and whose character 
commands respect; an ayabos one whose action is guided by love and inspires 
love. A StxaLos is one who in regard to a specific reproach, is acknowledged 
as innocent; the ayaSos is in all factors unblamable. A duxatos is an 

upright man; while the dyotSos is a noble man, a benefactor, a pater patriae . 

The great variety and diversity of these definitions demonstrates the untenability 
of such a distinction. 

In profane as well as in Biblical Greek dixctuos and dyaftos are used 

as synonyms and are used indiscriminately. Mt 5:45, "He causes His sun to rise 
on the evil and on the good ( ctyaSoOs ), and sends rain on the righteous 
( duxa£ous ) and on the unrighteous." Luke 23,50, "a good and righteous man," 
avnp dyaBos xau dtxatos . Ro 7,12, "The commandment is holy and righteous 
and good," n evxwXr] dyta xau dtxata xat, dya^n . Further, it is strange in 
the terms under discussion that dyaBos has the article and that a double con- 
trast is given for "for the ungodly," uitep daegwv . A fitting difference be- 
tween dtxatou and xoO dyaBou (and we must establish a difference if we 
would not attribute a tautology to the Apostle) we can make only when we, because 
of the article and with Luther, Melanchthon, Rueckert, Godet, Hofmann, Otto, 

Weiss, and Luthardt, take xou dya§ou as a neuter and translate, "though perhaps 
for the sake of the good one actually undertakes to die." The good is then the 
general category, to which also a duxauos belongs. And this statement is 
then the foundation for the possibility which is introduced with yoXts , that 
in the end one still dies for a righteous one. The meaning and thought connection 
of the Apostle is accordingly as follows: Among men it is so, that one might 
really undertake or dare ( xat xoXyqi ) to die for the good; that one offers his 
life for that which has real moral worth, in order to prevent this value from 
coming to ruin. And so it might happen though not easily or frequently, that one 
might die for a righteous one, in consideration of the good that is found in him. 
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Thus in v. 6 the ungodly is simply contrasted to the righteous one, who can show 
some good. Self-evidently, Paul speaks here only of that which is righteous, good,^ 
and lovely in the natural sphere; that is, of "civil righteousness" ( justitia 
civil is ) , in which, before the eyes of God, man remains what he is by nature, 
an ctoegns. 

So much human love can accomplish, but only in the most favorable and rare 
case. The love of God is totally different. The Apostle has already shown its 
characteristics in vv. 5b-6, and now again makes it' prominent, "But God demonstrates 
His own love toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us," 
auvucFTriauv 6e xqv eauxou aycanv ets qyas 6 §eos, oxu ext ayapxwXwv ovxuv nyaiv 
Xptaxos uicep nyuv ontebavev (v. 8) . God proves His love to us in 

that which Christ has done. God and Christ stand on the same level. It is the 
love og God in Christ which Paul praises here. The present auvi,axriau , "dem- 
onstrates," is explained in the fact that the salutary effect of the death of 
Christ continues throughout all times. The simple oxt is a shortened expression 
for "in this," ev xouxtj) . The emphasis here also lies in the fact that Christ 
has died for us when we were still sinners and had improved in no way. God has 
given His Son, Christ has given Himself into death, for such people as were 
thoroughly sinful and evil, possessing no moral worth, worthy of no love, with — 

whom likewise nothing was lost if they had been lost. That is the unique, in- 
comparable love of God, which surpasses all thought. It far, far excels all 
human demonstrations and thoughts of love. 

And from these facts, that God has loved us so ardently that Christ has died 
for us sinners, the Apostle now draws the conclusion, "Much more than ... we shall 
be saved from the wrath through Him," TtoXXcji ouv yaXXov . . . awbnaoye-Sa 6u’ auxou onto 
xhs opyfjs (v. 9). This conclusion is, as already remarked above, also a strict 
grammatical conclusion, if we take v. 9 as an apodosis to a protasis beginning 
with eil yap in v. 6. If (and because) that is so, as has been shown previously, 
then we shall now also be saved much more certainly through Him. Through Christ, 
we are surely saved from wrath; really, before the wrath falls on us, so that 
we remain preserved from the wrath which on that day shall come upon all godless 
men who have remained godless even unto the end. In the conclusion, however, 
the Apostle adds the parenthetical statement "having now been justified by His 
blood," 6y>mbw$evxes vOv ev xJji auyaxy auxoO, and thereby recapitulates the 
premise contained in w. 6-8. From this, he concludes the future deliverance, 
in order to make the conclusion so much more enlightening. The content of this 
participial clause evidently coincides with the content of the preceding verses. 
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The expression "in His blood," ev xEji atyaxt auxoO points back to the reference 

to the death of Christ and characterizes it as a violent, bloody death and 

thereby makes God's loving sacrifice appear so much greater. And "having now 

been justified," buxauajOcvTss vOv , explains how far the death of Christ 

has served for our benefit. Through Christ's death and blood we have been justified. 

The Soxauaj^hvat is also presented here as the immediate effect of the 
death of Christ, which had already been established and given with the Christ's 
death. This is proved outside of the context of our passage also by "we were 
reconciled," xaxotXXctyevxes (v. 10), which is parallel and synonymous to 
6i>Hou,u)§evTE£. Christ has died for all godless men and has justified them all 
through His death. But the believing Christians are those who have made this 
benefit of Christ their own, and who continually take advantage of it and draw 
profit from it. From it, they draw the conclusion and speak and acknowledge with 
the Apostle, "Thus we are now justified, and, after we have been justified, we 
also have been saved from the wrath." This conclusion of faith, to which the 
Apostle leads up to, is, as one is accustomed to say and as most expositors re- 
mark, a conclusion from great to small ( a majori ad minus ) . The greater thing 
has happened, therefore the lesser shall certainly not be excluded. This is the 
greatest benefit of God and the principal proof of the love of God - that Christ 
has died for the godless and has shed His blood for us, and of this love we are 
assured through the Spirit of God. Therefore we need not doubt that we shall 
also experience on that day love from God, not wrath. We were formerly ungodly, 
but now we have been justified through Christ's death and blood , and have been 
changed from godless to righteous people. Thus, we are now justified before God, 
completely justified, as God would have us. Therefore we do not have to fear 
that on that day God's wrath and displeasure shall befall us. The transformation 
of the godless to the righteous is greater than the other change, that the 
justified become saved. The first change guarantees the latter. Through Christ 
we will be saved from wrath. Christ, who shall return on that day and fulfill 
God's judgment on the world, shall certainly intercede for and preserve from the 
wrath those for whom He has sacrificed His heart's blood, whom He has made pure 
and righteous through His blood. 

The conclusion is repeated in v. 10 with other words, permitting its cer- 
tainty to stand out even more significantly, "For if while we were enemies, we 
were reconciled to God through the death of His Son, much more, having been 
reconciled, we shall be saved by His life," ei yap ex&poi ovxes xaTTiXXayTiyev x^j 
BecJ) 6ua xou Bavaxou xoO utoO auxoO, itoXXJjj yaXXov xaxaXXayevxes crwBnaoyeBa ev xij 
Ctofj auxou. 
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The yap at the beginning of this statement marks it as an explanation of the 
preceding. The Apostle here operates with the contrast between the former re- 
lationship of enemies and the present relationship of reconciliation. Baur, 

Beck and Ritschl take "enemies," sx^POL' » actively, concerning our enmity 
against God, and "we were reconciled," MaxaXXaYnpev , and "having been reconciled, 
MaxaXXayevTes , subjectively, concerning the change in men which has been 
called for by the death of Christ and the love of God, as a result of which we 
are now well-disposed toward God. "This interpretation, however, "as Weiss 
correctly remarks," "contradicts the entire context, which does not treat of a 
change of the human disposition toward God, but of justification and its results. 

It would attribute to "much more," itoXXui paXXov , an entirely different motif 
from that in v. 9, where it points not to the greater worthiness of man in him- 
self, but to the greater proof of love which we already experience and for which 
we still hope."' *Ex§P0S is also found in a passive meaning. Ro 11:28: "From 
the standpoint of the Gospel they are enemies for your sake, but from the stand- 
point of (God's) choice they are beloved for the sake of the fathers," xcrra pev 
to euaYYeXoov ex^Pol 6p’ upas xaxa 6e xnv exXoynv cxyoittitop 6ua xous naxepas. 

And xaxaXXa cceuv designates the change in God' s disposition especially where 

the discussion is concerning the salutary act of God. See 2 Cor 5:19, where "that^^ 
God was in Christ reconciling the world to (Himself," q TU § E os rjv ev Xpuaxijj xocrpos 
xaxaXXacramv eauxij) , is explained by the following clause, "not counting 

their trespasses against them,"pri XoypCopevos auTous xa Ttapaxwpaxa auxG5v. 

In our passage, this latter meaning for xaxaXXctYnuev , aside from the context, 
is beyond question because of the parallel expression, "through whom we have now 
received the reconciliation," 6u’ ou vQv xqv xaxaXXcxYnv eXagopev in v. 11, 
which characterizes the reconciliation as a gift of God to men. Thus with most 
of the ancient and modern expositors, we understand that which Paul says here 
concerning the reconciliation of the enemy as "a restoration into a relationship 
to God wherein we no longer have Him against us, and not a restoration into a 
condition, wherein we are no longer against Him" (Hofmann). 

The modifying phrase of xaxaXXaYhlJev also supports this: "through the 
death of His Son," 6ua xoO §avaxou xou uilou auxoO . The idea is raised that 
our reconciliation is worked immediately through the death of Christ, that it 
has happened and is completed in and with Christ's death. We owe our reconciliation 
to the death of Christ. Christ is here expressly named "God's Son." The 
divinity of Christ weighs heavily on the scales and gives to the death of Christ - 
its incomparable, unending worth. The death of the Son of God sufficed to still 
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the wrath of the most high God, to move God to give up His enmity against sinful 
men, who are hated by Him. Also in this passage it is emphasized that the 
blessing of Christ was applied precisely to the opposing state of mankind. While 
we were enemies and had God against us without this relationship of enmity having 
been lessened or modified in any degree, then this great and wonderful change 
came. Then God's Son entered in for us, took wrath and enmity upon Himself and 
expiated that wrath through suffering and death. Thus Christ changed our re- 
lationship of enmity to God into a relationship of friendship and turned God's 
grace and pleasure toward us. 

And now the conclusion: If we, when we were still enemies, were reconciled 
to God through the death of His Son (and this is really the case), then now, 
after we have been reconciled, we shall be saved so much more readily. This is 
the conclusion reached by believing Christians, who have rightly known and applied 
to themselves the blessing of Christ; that is, the reconciliation which has taken 
place through Christ. If the more difficult thing has happened, then surely 
the easier thing will follow. The change of the hostility of God into the friend- 
ship of God, this greatest and most important change, guarantees the final change, 
which we still await. This final change is also here portrayed as a being saved, 
aoi'&nooyeda . However, in our verse this is modified by "by His life," ev 

Caiq auxou . Most frequently they translate this: as "through His life," and 
explain this translation in different ways. Meyer, Hofmann and others understand 
"through His life" as identical with "through the living Christ." The living 
Christ shall on that day keep His own against the wrath. Besides the contrast 
between "enemies," ex^poo and "having been reconciled," HaTaXActyevres they 
propose another: between "through the death of God|s Son," 6ea toO Savcxtou toU uilot 
tou Seou, and "through His life," ev £(jji) auxoO . They suppose that, with 
reference to its completion, the future deliverance is the easier and lesser in 
comparison with the already established reconciliation. In order to bring this 
about, the sacrifice of Christ's life was necessary. For our future deliverance, 
only the activity of the Risen Christ is necessary. Nevertheless, "through His 
life" would still be a strange designation of the living Christ. And one does 
not understand why Paul did not write "from the wrath," onto xqs opyqs , which 
must be supplied here. Very correctly, in our opinion, Weiss points to another 
antithesis, that of "from the wrath," onto irjs opyrjs (v. 9b) and "by His life," 
ev tij Crny auioO (v. 10b) . One can very well translate, "we will be saved into 
his life." With verbs of motion, the end ( terminus ) of the motion is often intro- 
duced with ev instead of fcp. "has been poured within our hearts," ewxexoTau 
ev tats xapSCaus yywv (v. 5)1! . The meaning of the Apostle would then be. 
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"We shall be saved from the wrath, into the life of Christ, in the life of the 
glory of God (Weiss)." That thought is very proper in the context of our passage. 
One expects a mention of the positive side of our hope, where Paul would more 
firmly establish the fulfillment of our Christian hope, which reaches toward the 
glory of God. More precisely, this would read: If and after we are reconciled 
to God by the death of the Son of God, then we shall certainly one day live and 
dwell as reconciled children with Christ together with God, in the heavenly home 
of the Father. A certain reference of the "by His life," ev xij Cwfi auxoO , 
to the Sta xou §avaxou xou uuou xou,^fv? 10a) is also not excluded in this case. 

As we have now become partakers of the fruit of the death of Christ, reconciliation 
with God, so shall we one day share in the life of Christ, the blessed life of 
glory. 

But the Apostle is still not entirely finished with these conclusions. He 
still adds the words, "And not only this, but we also exult in God through our 


Lord Jesus Christ, through whom we have now received the reconciliation," 
ou yovov 6 e, aXXa nal xauxwyevoy ev xij) deijj 6oa xoO xupuou riySv ’ipaoO XpuaxoD, 6t’ ou 
vuv xriv xaxaAAaYriv eAagoyev (v. 11). The participle "we exult in God," 

xauxuyevou ev xijj §£$ , cannot possibly stand in the place of a verbum fin it urn 

nor adapt itself as a modifier to aw§nooye§a , but is to be coordinated with 
the KaxaAAayevxes in v. 10. Thus it belongs to the premise from which the 


future salvation is concluded. We are saved and translated into the life of 


Christ after we have been reconciled to God. Not only that, but we also have been 
reconciled so that we now boast in God. There is a difference between reconciliatioi 
and reconciliation. Among men it is such that one who had an enemy and has been 
reconciled to him may still not trust his former enemy, but keeps himself far 
from him in order not to provoke him further and to avoid a new outbreak of his 
wrath. He is satisfied if the reconciled enemy only leaves him alone, henceforth 
causes him no injury, and expects and asks no favor of him. 

The reconciliation of God is very different. This is a perfect, basic 
reconciliation. It is the warmest friendship. It brings with it the fact that 
we now also rejoice and glory in our God. Whoever is reconciled to God through 
Christ holds it as completely impossible that he would ever again be at enmity 
with God. He takes pleasure in his God and his unconditional confidence in God. 

He expects only good from God. Luther comments on Ro 5:11, "We glory in God, 
that He is our God and we are His, and have all blessings in common with Him and 
have all confidence in Him." Such joy and confidence certainly is not firm when 
we look at ourselves and consider how we provoke God with our daily sins. But 


I 
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we glory in God through our Lord Jesus Christ, through whom the reconciliation 
has been imparted to us and who has atoned and paid for all the sins of our life 
by His death. If it is so between ourselves and God, that we have not only been 
reconciled with Him but also rejoice and glory in Him as our God, then how can 
we still doubt that also on that day we shall receive nothing evil but only good 
from Him and that He shall one day give us a share in the blessings of His house 
and in the joys of eternal life? We can really be completely certain of our 
eternal salvation. 

The Apostle has proven what he wanted to prove - namely, that our hope does 
not make us ashamed. And such certain hope of salvation belongs to the effects 
of justification. What St. Paul says in this section concerning the relationship 
between justification and the future "salvation," crwTqpLa , instructive and, 
like everything that is joined with the article of justification, highly com- 
forting. Many times we Christians think too little of our present possession. 

We suppose that having been justified through Christ and having received recon- 
ciliation through Him, we are only on the first step along the way to salvation 
and that the final goal still lies far away. It is thought that the passage out 
of time into eternity is the real deciding step, that is the critical point 
( punctum criticum ) , of how we shall stand on that day before God. But no, it 
is not so. The greatest and the most important thing has already taken place. 

The deciding step, the punctum criticum , lies behind us. The crisis has already 
been met. We are reconciled to God through Christ's death. We are just and good 
before God through Christ. Our account with God has been set right. And with 
that our eternal fate is already decided. Eternal salvation is the necessary, 
at the same time the very self-evident, consequence of our justification. The 
distance between sin and righteousness is far, far greater than the distance be- 
tween righteousness and salvation, and we are already over the greatest, deepest 
gulf. Out of the state ;of sin ( status peccati ) we have entered into the state of 
grace ( status gratiae ) over into the state of glory ( status gloriae ) . This is 
the essential thing, the greatest point: we are in the clear with God and have 
Him for us. It is less essential whether we rejoice and glory in our God here 
in this weak tabernacle of the body, under the tribulations of this time, or 
there in the blessed life of glory. But also the latter is not excluded, because 
the principal factor has been decided. Certainly we would like to be saved. We 
yearn for the glory of God. But this is the right way to the goal: not that 
we look into the future, but that we absorb all senses and thoughts in the present 
grace, the grace of justification. The more firmly we take root there, the 
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nearer we are to heaven. These are salutary thoughts, which the preceding dis- 
cussion of the Apostle, especially the TtoXX^j paXXov , arouses in us. 

Finally, there is a misunderstanding yet to be rejected, one which the pre- 
ceding conclusions of the Apostle could give rise to. That Paul here, by strong 
reasoning and sharp conclusions and inferences, discloses the future salvation 
from justification, no other teachers of Christianity are thereby given a right 
to set up similar conclusions. It gives a teacher no right to draw a doctrine 
out of another doctrine which is given in the Scriptures, even if the conclusion 
is ever so plausible. The true theology is a theology of the Scriptures and 
goes not a hair's breadth beyond the thoughts which the Scriptures present in 
clear words. The conclusions with which we have engaged ourselves are - that we 
may never dare forget - the conclusions of the Apostle. Here he has also written, 
concluded, and inferred, having been moved by the Holy Ghost. These conclusions 
are constituent parts of the Scriptures and, for that reason, are also binding 
for us. And when the Apostle, as he does here in Ro 5:6-11, places such con- 
clusions in the mouths of Christians, he teaches and calls upon the Christians 
to conclude and infer the same. Therefore, it belongs to the obedience of faith 
that we make these words and deductions of the Apostle and the Scriptures our 
own, so that we repeat that which the Holy Ghost has told us. 

Summary of the section 5 : 1-11 : The Apostle describes the blessed effects 
of justification, which are peace with God and the certain hope of the future 
glory, which is guaranteed to us by God’s love, Christ's death, and our justifi- 
cation and reconciliation. 

5:12-21. The First and the Second Adam. 

5:12-14. 

There follows, in w. 12-21, a long extended statement of comparison, a 
"grandiose parallel" between Adam and Christ. The salvation which we owe to 
Christ is contrasted to the harm which we have inherited from Adam and is illus- 
trated by the contrast. Some expositors, like Koppe, Umbreit, Schott and Lange, 
join this portion very closely with that immediately preceding it. They suppose 
that with "just as," mattp (v. 12), the second half of the comparison is 
introduced. They supply the first half out of the words of verse 11, with the 
sense: Therefore we have now received reconciliation through Christ, just as 
sin through Adam and, through sin, death which came into the world. Or: There- 
fore, we shall be saved through Christ's life the same as we have, through Adam, 
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inherited sin and, thereby, death. Or, more generally: Therefore it is with 
Christ as with Adam, etc. 

But it is obvious that a new section begins with "Therefore, just as," 

Aba touto (jjchiep , with v. 12, and that the discussion is, first, concerning 
Adam and then, secondly, concerning Christ. The questions, "To what does the 
Aba toOto refer?", and "How is the connection of the entire passage to the 
preceding presentation of the Apostle to be taken?", we shall best be able to 
answer after we better understand its content. Other questions, however, such 
as, "Where does the protasis introduced with fianep finds its apodosis in 
the following?" and, "Is there an apodosis present at all?", shall answer them- 
selves in the course of the discussion. "Therefore, just as through one man 
sin entered into the world, and death through sin," Aba toOto aScntep 6b’ evos av- 
§pwTcou r) apaptba eils tov xoayov eilanXSev xab 6ba rrjs ayaptbas 6 davatos 
- thus the new section begins. Sin and death are the two subjects of which 
Paul first considers and which he repeatedly names in the first half of the 
comparison, w. 12-14. The verb "to sin," dyaptavebv designates, as does 
the Hebrew tV U fl , a "missing the mark, but obviously the reference is to 
missing a mark appointed by God because the human conduct misses its goals and, 
thereby, the will of God" (Cremer) . Or: "Failure in making the God-willed goal, 
deviation from the God-pleasing things, fulfillment of the things to which God 
is averse" (Delitzsch). Or: "Every action conflicting with the holy will of 
God, whether it is evident inwardly or outwardly" (Hofmann). The noun "sin," 
ayapxba , is used in a double manner, abstractly and concretely, as Cremer 
expresses it. First it is used as a concept of a species, especially in the 
Pauline writings; secondly, as a single sinful action, as far as the name of the 
species is suitable to the individual example. Or, the general concept is applied 
to the specific case, as Grimm distinguishes it: first, in the sense of to 
dyapxdvEbv, "sin, sinning" (peccatus, peccatio ) , secondly, in the sense of 
"that which is sinned, the sin, the crime, whether by thought or deed against the 
law of God," ( id quod peccatur , peccatum , d elictum , cogitatum vel factum divinae 
legi contrarium ) . For the first meaning, both lexicographers use Ro 5:12 as the 
first example. 

And concerning sin, it is now said in our passage that it has entered into 
the world. "World," xoayos does not here designate the universe, but, as 
often, the world of men or the earth which God had designed and prepared for the 
children of men. The thought that evil had entered into the sublunar world out 
of the spirit world where it had previously existed is certainly correct in itself, 
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but lies entirely outside of the context. In this entire section, Paul has in view 
only that which has happened on earth: the history, conduct and destiny of man. w 
What he says concerning sin, he predicates in the second part of the sentence in 
reference to death. However, with regard to death he expressly distinguishes the 
"came into the world", ecceAdeuv ecs xov xocrpov , from the "spread to all men", 
6oeA3eov eus Ttavxas avdpunious . Thus, euaeASeCv , the entering of sin into 
the world, cannot mean, as some have frequently taken it, that sin affects the 
entire world of men and has spread itself over all mankind. Euoepxea^oiL 
is used to describe the entrance of Christ into the world (He 10:5; 1 Tm 1,15), 

and the appearance of the erring spirits, the anti-Christ 2 Jn 7) . And, if 

in this text, the same predicate is attached to sin as to death, or if Ga 3:23 

reads "But before faith came", up o xoO eA$etv xqv kuoxuv , then sin, death, and 

faith are personified. 

The meaning is that sin, death and faith have entered into the world. They ha^ 

made their appearance on earth, which is to say, thay have begun to exist. Fritzche 

remarks fittingly: ELaepxeorSac ei,s xov xoopov means nothing more than 'to begin 
to be.' ...In the phrase eilarjASe xil eils xov xoayov usually this one thing is conten 

plated: something begins to exist, that did not exist before... A man enters into r’ - 

world whrn he is born, or a thing, when it first exercises its power, as 6 %avaxo's~, 
or is first committed, as a crime. In wisdom of Sol 14:4, it is said of the 
idols, "Through the vanity of men they entered the world, and therefore their speed> 
end has been planned." These words characterize the beginning and origin of the 
idols of idol worship. That the idols entered the world" coincides with the fact 
that they are imagined by men. And, thus, the statement that sin has come into the 
world signifies nothing else than that it has made its beginning on earth. At first 
sin was not in the world - but then a change entered in and ever since sin has been 
in the world. But that sin has entered into the world and has begun to exist, 
happened by one man, namely, Adam. The stress lies on the "through one man", 

6u’ evos avdpuntou , which is placed first. This one man, the first man Adam, 

sinned and walked contrary to the holy will of God, and thereby sin made its 
appearance on earth. With that, sin entered into existence. The sin of Adam was th 
beginning and origin of all human transgression. 

"And death through sin", 6ta xfjs ayotpxuas 6 davaxos From the first part 

of the sentence not only eils xov xoapov etarjASe is to be applied to this clause, 
but also the emphatic 6u’ evos av§pu)Tiou which is at the beginning of the sente 
of comparison. By one man, through sin, death has come into the world. Adam sinned 
and the effect and punishment of his sin was death. In and with the death of Adam, 
death entered into the world and made its appearance on earth and began to exist. 



The death of Adam was the beginning of human death. "Death, 6 Oavaxos , 
designates primarily physical death, but it also often designates the final, 
terrible destiny of sinful man, eternal death ( 2 Cor 2:16; 7:10; Jas 1:15; 

5:20; 1 Jn 5:16). Death is, as Cremer expresses it, once the end of this 
natural life, another time the opposite of the true life which is from God and 
with God, eternal life. We also speak of a "spiritual death," and this idiom 
is based in the Scriptures. In Eph. 2:1-5, we read that we were dead in sins. 

Also, we use the word "death" or "dead" in a figurative sence, referring to 

moral deadness and the complete inability of the natural man to do any good. 

Death, in the real sense of the word, is not a moral quality, but the fate which 
man has brought upon himself by conduct which is contrary to God. 

Even in the present section, the concepts "sin", dyaptba , and "death", 

davaxos , are sharply distinguished from one another. Thus, the conduct and 

the fate of man are also distinguished from one another. Cremer concludes his 
examination of the concept "death", bavaxos , in the New Testament with the 
statement "In the commonly accepted meaning of spiritual moral deadness, 

■bavaxos (the noun) is not found in the New Testament." In this text, as in 

the entire passage of w. 12-21, Paul understands davaxos as death in the full 
sense of the word, as the total punishment of sin, both physical death and 
eternal death together. Or we can say that physical death, for sinful man who dies 
in his sins, becomes eternal death. The two meanings do not lie outside of one 
another, but in one another. Weiss remarks correctly, "To be sure, Sctvaxos often 
is used concerning eternal death, but that is not another meaning of the word since 
physical death, if it is not again raised up through the resurrection to eternal 
life, self-evidently becomes eternal death." That here the Apostle has in mind 
this final consequence of physical death, that is, eternal death, is apparent 
also from the fact that in v.21 he contrasts "eternal life", £wr) auwvuos , with 
"death", §avaxos . When he writes, "and death by sin", he refers to the threat 
and punishment of God, "In the day that you eat from it you shall surely die" 

(Gn 2:17) and "You are dust, and to dust you shall return" (Gn 3:19). God had 
sentenced the first man to death and decay after he had sinned and had eaten of 
the forbidden fruit. On the same day that he ate, the carrying out of the threat, 
the execution of the sentence of death, began. On the same day the seed of death 
was planted into his nature. From that hour on, his body was a mortal body, in 
which one sees all the symptoms of death and decay. "The threat of death in Gn 
2,17 reads not "you shall be put to death:, X~) , but "you shall die", 5T)X}.n. 

It is no contradiction in that death comes, not as a momentary act, but as a 
process beginning from that moment when its final outcome was announced to man. Men 
died when they fell into sin, as when Ephraim died when he bowed down to Baal (Ho 13 
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Their life is henceforth a slow but sure ripening of the seed of death, which 
they carry within themselves" (Delitzsch) . 

Death entered into the world immediately after the fall into sin. It 
came in and with the destined punishment which Adam bore, and not first with the 
murder of Abel. The threat of death reads, "you shall surely die" , 5T) X) H? X] , 

For the death of the first man God had used this strong, full expression. When Adam 
sinned, he tasted immediately the full terror of death and had a foretaste of hell 
and damnation also. With his sin Adam had forfeited his life; precisely, the 
blessed life of communion with God and the glory into which he would have passed 
gradually if he would have withstood the test (Cp. 1 Cor 15:46). Adam had 
become subject to death because of his sin and according to the law, subject to 
eternal death. He would have become and remained a prey of eternal death if the 
promise of the Seed of the woman and faith in that promise had not entered into 
the process of death and averted the worst consequences. 

The third part of the sentence, "and so death spread to all men", is the 
goal of the comparative statement. In any case, death is the subject of the 
statement, even if one accepts the more weakly attested reading which does not 
include the 6 Savaxos • With eus Ttavxas avSpwTious Si-hAScv , the spread of 
death over all mankind is described. Death had, first of all, in and with Adam's 
death, set its foot into the world, evohASe • It then passed upon, SupAdev , 
all mankind. It has taken possession of all the children of Adam. Death, as it 
were, accompanies the spread of the human race. All men, from conception and birth, 
are subject to death. Every child of Adam, every man who is born into the world, 
brings along a mortal, weak, frail body. His entire life is a movement toward 
death, and when he has ceased to live and has died, then he falls away as the 
flower of the grass and becomes earth, dust and ashes. Yes, if nothing intervenes, 
he must die eternally and be condemned. However, emphasis in this portion of the 
sentence lies on the "so", ouxws , which goes back to the stressed "through one 
man", 6l’ evos dv^pwicou . Through one man, by means of his sin, death has 
passed upon all men. This reference of ouxws is confirmed by the expression 
"Through the one who sinned", ois 6u’ evos apapxpaavxos (v.16), which refers to 
v.12. The sin of the one man, Adam is the cause not only of his own death but of the 
death of all men. It is not the individuals, each for himself, who first incurred 
death for their sins. This fact testifies that every man from the first, from the 
very beginning of his existence, is subject to death. Hofmann writes, "The express 
distinction that first sin, and death through sin, has come into the world, has ^ 
led to the misunderstanding of the reference with which the Apostle continues 
when he writes, "and so death spread to all men, M HcxL. ouxog eus ftdvxcts avSpuntous 
6 9avaxos 6opX\)ev . This is as if ouxws referred to the causal connection 
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between sin and death. ... But one should first consider that then the comparison 
would have to be death came to the first man, and not how it came into the world by 
one man. And secondly, "through sin". 6ua xps dyapxba , is in a subordinate 
position in the sentence, which is governed by the initial 6u’ iv os av^poncou. 

It cannot be the element which is emphasized in the reference to this sentence. 

Ouxcos must refer to 6u’ evos avBpwitou . The contrasting manner of death comii 

upon all men would have been that every single individual would draw it down upon 
himself. But, instead of that, death was in the world once, for all times, by one 
man through sin; thus, when it came into the world by him through sin, it has 
passed upon all men. The expression durjldev follows, as it were, the branching 
out of the many-membered race which has stemmed from the one. In opposition to 
eoarjASeuv , in this sense it corresponds to the emphasis of the ouxcos and 

is not emphasized less than ouxcos * "Ouxcos » accordingly, designates not 
'In the course of this, that through one man death had come into the world', and 
not ■accordingly, because death has come into the world through sin', but 'in 
the previously described form and manner'. Specifically, that through one man's 
sin death had come into the world. But then the fact under discussion is not how 
sin and death, but merely how death, has passed upon all men." Yes, one dare not 
overlook this fact, as many expositors have done although it is very clear that 
the Apostle speaks not of sin, but merely of death and that it has passed upon all 
men, True, the Scriptures teach elsewhere that sin also has been transmitted from 
Adam to all men, and that in every man sin, like death, has been implanted. But 
of this the Apostle speaks no word in our passage. Here he only asserts the fact 
that death has spread over all humanity and traces this fact back to the "one 
that sinned", 

The next words "because all sinned", ecp ’ cp navxes npapxov , have been 
variously interpreted and have been counted among the crosses of interpreters 
( cruces interpretum ) . We record here and shed light on only the most current 
conceptions. Some have taken ixL in the sense of "in", as a masculine 
dative of the relative pronoun and referred it back to 6u’ evos av$pdncou . and 
translate, "in whom, certainly Adam, all have sinned". This is the meaning 
proposed by Origen and introduced into the church by Augustine, but it is gram-* 
matically inadmissible. For ext is never so much as "in" and 6u’ evos av^pdntou 
lies too far back to be correlated to 5 , Whether the sense of the sentence, 

disregarding the construction, and whether the sentence all in Adam have sinned is 
correct in itself and renders the meaning of the Apostle, will become clear in the 
further course of this discussion. Hofmann likewise takes 2 j as masculine, but 

I 

he refers it to 6 Qoivaxos , and translates ai as "with", rendering, "with 
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this experience". To demonstrate this idiom, he appeals to 2 Macc 2:8, "at the 
time of Moses", eitt Mcouog , and He 9:15, in the time of the first covenant 
cut xg itpdixg StaBnxg . He explains the sense of the translation with, 

"Individuals have come into the world after death was already in the world. 

When they transgressed, they transgressed in the face of death which, by one, 
had come upon them all. They did not, individually, draw death upon themselves 
by their transgression. This means that death was present in the transgression 
of all those upon whom it had come. It did not come about and originate only 
through their transgression nor always for the individuals who sinned." 

These statements are correct in themselves and designate exactly the 
relationship of death to the transgression of the individual in the sense of 
the Apostle. Nevertheless, ignoring the fact that e<p’ $ would be a very 

T / m ^ f 

awkward expression for ou itapovxos or os nappy itpuv , such a statement 
concerning the transgression of the individual would be an entirely incidental 
remark which does not fit into the connection of w. 12-14 and which has no 
correlate in the parallel concerning Christ. This also speaks agains the 
interpretation of Thomasius, who essentially agrees with Hofmann, only that he 
understands e«P ^ as a neuter, "in the presence of which circumstance." 

The translation of Luther, "for that all have sinned", is now almost unanimously 
adapted and recognized, in that e<P ’ 5 is as much as enu xouxw oil . Of the 
quotations from profane writings which Meyer used as proof of this meaning of 
e<p’ 5 > etp ' ous , we mention here only the example of Favorimus, "because 

you have practiced thievery, you will be punished", ecp ’ $ xqv xAorqv etpyctoio, 
xoAaaBgag • In the New Testament etp ’ 5 is found in two other places, and 
evidently in the sense of (quia ) "because": xai yap oil ovxes ev x<j> axrivel axevaCoyev 
(3apouyevou, etp’ co ou BeAoyev exfiuaaoSau, aAA’ enevSuaaaQau , 

"For indeed while we are in this tent, we groan, being burdened, because we do 
not want to be unclothed, but to be clothed", (II Cor. 5:4); and 6 lwxco 6e el xal 
xaxeAaBw, etp’ $ xai xaxeAr|ip§nv Into Xptoxou ’iqaou > "but I press on in order 

that I may lay hold of that for which also I was laid hold of by Jesus Christ", 

(Php 3:12). 

But now the question is, "How is this sentence, 'because all sinned', to 
be understood?" Most modern expositors take qyapxov as "the individual sins 
of individuals" and understand the Apostle as saying that death has passed upon 
all men and all must die because they have all actually sinned. Thus, for 
example, Baur, Rueckert, Tholuck, Fritzsche, De Wette, Ewald, Umbreit, Lange, 

Weiss, and Luthardt. In this case, the Apostle would be saying just the opposite 
of that which, according to our understanding, he had said in the preceding three- 
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part principal clause. In order not to permit him to fall into such striking 
self-contradiction, these expositors have felt obligated to dispose of the 
preceeding thought that sin also has passed upon all men. That the text does 
not permit this, we have already proven. The correct understanding of the words 
waitep fit’ evos dvdpumou. . .SurjAdev , "therefore, just as through one man ... 

death spread to all men", that is),, the ghought that the sin of the one man is the 
cause of the death of all men, positively excludes the idea that individuals, with 
their individual sins, have first drawn death to themselves. And it is a vain 
endeavor when Luthardt, who essentially explains the first three parts of the 
verse correctly, seeks to unite these two statements with the rather obscure 
remark: "Thus there is an ( imputatio peccati Adamiti ) , imputation of the sin of 
Adam but it is transmitted through one's own transgression. The understanding 
is that this is conditioned first by the sin which came into the world through 
Adam. " 

Thus, there is nothing else left other than with Bengel, Koppe, Meyer, 
Philippi, Delitzsch, Kahnis, Godet and Hodge, to take the sentence "for all 
sinned" as the fact that they have all sinned in and with Adam, or that they 
have sinned Adame peccante or eo ipso actu , quo Adamus peccavit . A similar 
expression is found in 2 Cor 5:14, "if one died for all, then all died", e?S urep 
Ttavtwv onteSavev, apa oil itdvxes ontedavov . That means, in and with Christ, 

through His death, all have died. And, so, in and with Adam all have sinned. 

"The objection that the essential definition would be added arbitrarily is 
incorrect; for only that definition of nyaprov is maintained which the 
immediate connection has necessarily prepared." (Meyer). The Apostle had 
previously said that by the sin of one man death had passed upon all men. This 
statement he confirmed by the fact that they all have sinned because the one 
man sinned. Because the sin of Adam was the sin of all men, it therefore 
brought death to all men. Consequently Augustine's statement, "All have 
sinned in Adam" (omnes in Adamo peccaverant ) , is true. But one dare not 
include the grossly sensuous concept that all men had already existed "in the 
loins of Adam" ( in lumbis Adami ) , as if they all, because their will was decided 
in the will of their ancestor, had in fact (de facto ) committed that first sin. 

To what extent Adam' s sin was the sin of all man is explained by Paul in the 
parallel statement in v. 19: "through the one man's disobedience the many were 
made sinners", Scot Tqs TiapaMofjs toO evos dv^pditou dyapxwAou xareaiddriaav oil 
itoXAou . By the disobedience of one man, many, meaning all men, have been 
exposed as sinners. They have been placed before God, and now stand before Him, 
as sinners. God regards them all as sinners because of the disobedience of Adam. 
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Or, in other words, God has imputed the sin of Adam to all men. 

Finally, we call attention to the fact that this interpretation of Ro 5:12 
is justified by the entire succeeding discussion, especially by such expressions 
as, "By the transgression of the one the many died", xw tou ev os napcutxujyaxu 
oil noAAou auedavov (v.15); " by the transgression of the one, death reigned 

through the one", xij> xoO evos itapcuixusyaxe 6 davaxos e3aalAeuae 6ea xoO 
evos (v.17). Also see 1 Cor 15:22, "in Adam all die", ev xu5 ’A6ay navxes aico- 

SvyoMouatv . These statements express, with somewhat different words, exactly 
the same things as the statement with which the Apostle began the section under 
discussion. 

As a proof for the above statement, a historical fact is now introduced with 
"for". Yap (w. 13-14) . Paul points to the time "until the law", apxe voyou ; 
thus, to the time before the Law. At that time, sin was in the world. Still, 
where there is no Law, sin shall not be imputed, cAAoxeExau . As in Phm 18, 
this means, as the following shows, taht it is not charged to the account of 
man by God as a transgression of a divine commandment. Similarly, 4"15 reads, 
"where there is no law, neither is there violation". But still death reigned, 
ePctooAeuaev , from Adam until Moses, "even over those who had not sinned in 
the likeness of the offense of Adam," nau cut, xous y rj ayapxnaavxas eitf, xij) 
oyouwyaxu xf)S rcapaBaaems ’A6ay (v. 14) These latter words are coordinated 

with the designated time "from Adam until Moses", alto ’A6ay yexpo Mwuaecos 

The Apostle states two things concerning the reign of death. First, over 
which time period it extended: from Adam to Moses; and second, who its victims 
were. Death ruled not only over those who have sinned like Adam by transgressing 
a law, as it has over the men of the Mosaic and post-Mosaic time, but also or 
even nat over those who have not sinned in the likeness of the offense of Adam - 
the men who lived from Adam until Moses. There are not, as Fritzsche and Meyer 
suppose, two classes distinguished among the latter: those who sinned without the 
Law and those who had and transgressed a law. Paul had previously designated the 
time before Moses simply as a law-less time. The people of that first period of 
the world, from Adam til Moses, had sinned; but since they had no positive law, 
they did not sin "in the likeness of the offense of Adam". 

We understand eit C as concerning the norm. This is the same thing as, with 

Cremer, taking oyouwyot in the concrete meaning "form," and referring the 

expression of Paul to the fact that the sin of those first men did not have the 
form of the sin of Adam, the form of transgression. Except that one would then 
have expected ev oyouwyax l . The sin of Adam was in optima forma napa3aats , 

transgression of a very special divine command. And precisely upon the transgres- 
sion of this command the punishment of death had been placed. After God had given 
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Adam the command, "Of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil you shalt eat." 

He continued, "for in the day that you eat." He continue4,"for in the day that 
you eat from it you shall surely die" (Gn 2:17). The announcement of the 
execution of the death sentence He introduced with the words, "Because you have 
listened to the voice of your wife, and have eaten from the tree about which I 
commanded you, saying, 'You shall not eat from it'"(Gn 3:17). Thus, the trans- 
gression of the positive command is presented as the actual cause of death. But 
not only were all the children of Adam in general placed under the power of death, 
but also the first generations of the human race. These first people had no 
positive command or law like Adam nor like Israel after Moses. Thus, they were 
not transgressors. 

Concerning the reign of the terror of death in pre-Mosaic times "The book 
of the generations of Adam" (Gn 5) very expressly testifies. There, each of the 
biographies of the devout patriarchs of mankind closes with the significant, 
earnest "and he died", . How is this fact to be explained? Not by the 

sins which these first generations of men had committed personally, since they 
did not have the characteristic of transgression. Thus, the only remaining 
assumption is that those sinners of the first period of the world became subject 
to death because of the one transgression of Adam. And thus the statement in 

v. 12 is proven. For, evidently, all men die in the same manner, like the first 
thousands and millions died. The general reign of death, which began in the days 
of Adam, settled itself on earth in the centuries before Moses and has remained 
and will remain through all times. This, as the example of the first generations 
of men prove, was causally established in the sin of the first man. This 
argumentation of the Apostle is so clear that it appears superfluous to follow 

up the intricate ways of those expositors who, from the sentence structure of 

w. 13-14, draw a proof for the universality of sin. 

What the Apostle states here regarding death is not everything that the 
Scriptures teach regarding death and the relationship of death to sin. According 
to the Scriptures death is in general, the wages of sin. To that fact Paul also 
testifies Romans 6:23. There he admonishes Christians, who have and know the 
revealed Law, not to become again obedient to sin. He bases this admonition on 
the fact that with serving sin, with transgression, they would merit death. As 
eternal life is the underserved, free gift of God, so death is the deserved 
reward, otKovua , or, what is the same, the deserved punishment of sin. And 
since death as the wages of sin applies generally, it also applies regarding the 
Gentiles. Even the sin of the Gentiles is not a real transgression of the Law 
because they do not have a positive Law, they are still answerable to God for their 
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actions. They have a substitute for the revealed Law in the law which is written 
in their hearts. This fact the Apostle proved in 2:14ff. And because they know 
the legal demands of God and deny the same with their evil, shameful works, they 
are therefore "worthy of death," a£uot §avatou (1:32). "For all who have 
sinned without the Law will also perish without the Law" (2:12). Paul previously 
presented the death of Christ as a sacrificial death. However, the basis of the 
sacrifice, as we have shown above, lies the axiom: The soul that sins, it shall 
die." Yes, the Scriptures go a step farther and teach that already by nature, 
from our birth on, we are children of wrath because of original sin (Eph 2:3). 

All this the Apostle does not mention in our passage. But what he does say 
here does not contradict the above mentioned statements of the Scripture. Other- 
wise, Paul would contradict himself. Ro 5:12-14 deals especially with the begin- 
ning, with the sources of death, with the origin of this historical fact of the 
general reign of death on the earth. And, therefore, the one transgression of 
Adam, as the dogmaticians express themselves, is the primary cause (causa primaria ) , 
the real efficient cause ( causa efficiens ), the effecting cause of death for all 
men. Indeed, every sin, even if it is not a conscious transgression, is already 
stirring in a heart which is hostile to God and makes a man unworthy of the life 
which is given by God and, instead, worthy of death. But according to His wisdom 
(which we cannot fathom and should not investigate) , it has pleased God to lay 
the death penalty on the transgression of a specific command; that is, the first 
transgression of the Law by the first man. He then accounted the transgression 
of Adam to all men and, for that reason, from the very beginning He has subjected 

the entire race of man to death, so that all men alike have been born into death. 

This death, which the one sin of Adam has brought into the world upon all men 

from the beginning on, since the first man's fall into sin, is and reigns in the 

world. God also uses this death for this purpose of punishing individual trans- 
gressions and the inborn sinfulness of the individual. Above, under 2:6ff., we 
have quoted that passage of our Confession which reads, "Scriptures call eternal 
life a reward, not that God is obligated to give eternal life for the sake of 
works, but after eternal life has been given otherwise for other reasons, that 
nevertheless our works and tribulations are thereby rewarded." Similarly, we can 
say here that with death (which for other reasons, namely, because of the one 
sin of Adam, has been inflicted upon the entire race of man) , the evil works of 
all the individual children of Adam likewise shall be rewarded. Bengel fittingly 
remarks, as quoted by Philippi, 

Indeed, the death of many is directly ascribed to the fall of one, v.15. 

Thus it is not denied that death is the reward for every sin, but it 

is shown that the first sin is the primary cause of death. This is 
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our destruction: a thief, who has committed a murder during a theft, 
is punished for the murder, but still does not escape punishment for 
the theft. The punishment for theft flows together with the punish- 
ment for murder, though it is not regarded equal to punishment for 
murder. Source: D. Joh. Alberti Bengelii GNOMON NOVI TESTAMENTI. Ed. 

Paul Steadel, Stuttgartiae 1915 Sumptibus J. F. Steinkopf. pp. 565-566. 

[ Sane unius lapsui mors multorum assignatur immediate . Sic non 
negatur , cujus vis peccati stipendium esse mortem , sed ostenditur , 
primariam mortis causam esse peccatum primum . Hoc nos peremit : sicut 
latro post homicidium furatus punitur ob homicidam , nec tamen impune 
furatus est , furti poena in poenam homicidii confuenti , sed ad 
homicidii poenam vix aestimata 3 . 

Finally, we must still consider the fact that death, even insofar as it is 
punishment for individual sins and for the sinfulness of the individual, has its 
final roots in the sin of Adam. Adam's sin was the foundation and cause because 
from that hour on Adam's nature was completely changed and disturbed and was 
entirely impure and corrupted. This natural corruption descended upon all the 
children of Adam and from the children of Adam came nothing but evil fruits and 
works. However, this is not mentioned in Ro 5:12ff. 

To the name ’A6ay in v. 14 there! is added a relative clause, "who is a type 
of Him who was to come", os ears tutios tou yeXXovxos . "Type", tutios » 
really a derivative of tutitw , means, "impression from a blow, mark, sign" as 
"imprint of the nails", tutios tG5v nXrnv (In 20:25); then, "picture or form" 

as "form of teaching", tutios 6u6axhs (Ro 6:17); more particularly "example" as 
in most New Testament passages, such as 2 Th 3:9, "to offer ourselves as a 
model for you, that you might follow our example", eauxous xuxov 6C5yev uyuv ets 
to yuyeuaSau qyas (1 Th 1:7, Php 3:17, 1 Tm 4:12, Tt 2:7, 1 Pe 5:3); 

and finally, prophetic pattern, which we call a type, as in 1 Co 10:6-11 and 
our passage. Adam is a type "of Him who is to come", tou yeXXovxos , the 
closest identification is, self-evidently, Christ. As in 1 Co 15:45 Christ is 
called "the last Adam", 6 eoxotxos ’A6ay "so here, from the standpoint of the 
first Adam, He is called "the coming Adam", o yeXXuv ’A6ay 

Many expositors, like Tholuck, Koellner, Philippi, Meyer, Weiss, and 
Luthardt, see these words as the apodosis, or at least a virtual apodosis or 
substitution for the apodosis, to the protasis which began in v.12 with the 
"justas", maitep . But the relative clause is neither grammatically nor 
actually suitable for this. It says nothing as to the extent that Adam is a 
type of Christ or of what similarity there is between Adam and Christ. He only 
observes that Adam is Christ's type. He only expresses the same thought which 
already lies in the wcntep in v.12. Thus, after the protasis in v.12 is 
amplified through a demonstration of proof in w. 13-14, he once again reminds 
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the readers that what has been said of Adam in w. 12-14 should introduce a 
corresponding statement concerning Christ. Certainly such ia reminder would be 
improper and disturbing if the outws , which corresponds to the cocntep 

would follow immediately. But that is certainly not the case. 

Vv. 15-17. 

The Apostle continues with, "But the free gift is not like the transgression", 
oux w s r 6 itapditTwya, outw xap to xapuaya (v.l5a) and "and the gift is not 

like that which came through the one who sinned", oux us 6t’ evos dyapinaavtos 
to 6d)pnyct (v.l6a). These are the two principal statements which stand out 

in the sentence structure and are then proved. By means of the restrictive "but", 
aXXa , this is added to the preceding relative clause "who is a type of Him 
who was to come", os goto tuitos toO yeAXovios » and, with that, to the com- 
parison introduced with uicntep in v.12. 

The connection of thought follows. In what way the typical parallel between 
the first and the future Adam exists, the Apostle had still not given an expressed 
word. Yet, according to all that he had taught from 3"21 on concerning Christ, 
and especially in 5:5-11 in which he deduces the final "salvation", aoirripua , 
from the previously prepared justification, every reader of this Letter can find 
the apodasis to the protasis which was introduced with ojcntep in v.12. As by 
one man's sin death has come upon all men, so by one Man's righteousness life 
has come for all men. That, in a few words, is the self-evident sense of the 
comparative statement intended by the Apostle. Righteousness and life are the 
two principal concepts of the prior doctrinal presentation. Salvation in Christ 
consists of these two points, and they return also in the section under discussion. 
Righteousness and life are the opposite of sin and death. Yes, through righteous- 
ness, sin is destroyed; through life, death is destroyed. First, a contrast 
exists between Adam, who brought sin and death into the world, and Christ, who 
brought righteousness and life into the world. Nevertheless, with the contrast 
there is at the same time, a similarity; that is, a typical parallel. In Ro 5:12ff. 
there are things compared with one another. They are, in themselves, opposite 
things ( res contrariae) , in which the contrasting relationship is not addressed. 

That whcih has been accomplished by the one and that which was accomplished by 
the other both extend from the one to the many, to all men. The comprehensive 
effect of what each has individually done and their individual influence upon the 
many is, evidently, the point of comparison ( tertium comparationis ) . But this 
parallelism needs a restriction. The relation of the second Adam, even as it ■. 
concerns the effects on the many is somewhat different from that of the first 
Adam. In the similarity there exists a difference. And this difference in the 
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relationship of the one to the many, the discrepancy in the parallel, the dissimile 

in simili , the Apostle calls to our attention in vv. 15-17. Bengel: 

Adam and Christ, though following contrary reasons, agree in the positive 
degree; in the comparative they differ. Paul first hints at the agreement 
in v. 12-14, expressed in the protasis. Meanwhile it is left to be under- 
stood in the apodosis. Thereafter he describes the difference much more 
directly and expressly. 

LAdamus et_ Chris tus , secundum rat iones contrarias , conveniunt in positivo ; 
differunt in comparative . Convenient iam Paulus primum v. 12-14 innuit , 
protasis expressa , apodosi tantisper ad subaudiendum reticta . Deinde 
dif ferentiam multo mag is directe et expresse describit .D 

What is found concerning the first Adam is named by the Apostle in v. 15 as 
itctpaitTwyct , that is "fall, misstep, or offense". As the preceding and following 
whows, the Apostle evidently means the same thing that he had mentioned in verse 14, 
"the offence of Adam", tapagaaus ’A6ay . What is found concerning the second 
Adam he very generally designates first as "gift of grace", xapucrya . And now 
he stresses that a difference exists between the two Adams. In spite of the typical 
relationship between Adam and Christ, there is a different circumstance in the 
xapucrya and the itapatTmya ; "The free gift is not like that 
which came through the one who sinned", oux ws to tapatTwya outw ml. to xapucrya 

V.15a). That is proven in v. 15b, :For if by the transgression of the one the many 

died, much more did the grace of God and the gift by the grace of the one man, 

Jesus Christ, abound to the many", eu yap tlS tou evos rapaiiTuiyaTU oo roAAoil drsBavov, 
roAAiJj yaAAov n xapus tou deou xau p dupsa eu xapuTO tij tou evos au^pwtou ’inaoO XpucrroO 
eus tous toAAous EitepoaaEuaev . Through the fall, or mis- 

step, one of one, it has happened that the many have become subject to death. 

Meyer remarks very correctly, "In our passage one sees that Paul, in explaining 
the death of man, does not consider their individual sins as the efficient cause 
( causa efficiens) or even the means (medians). One adds to the matter by inter- 
preting, 'The many sinned and found death, like the first Adam'," Instead of 
"all men" Paul here writes "the many", oil itoAAoil , whereby he naturally means 
all men, in order to create the impression of a great multitude and to emphasize 
the contrast to the "one", eus more. It is a "vast number of men" ( ingens 
hominum numerus ) (Fritzsche) over which the fall of the one has brought death. 

And now, if through the fallof the one many have died, as is truly the case, then 
the "gift" xapucrya , of the One has been extended over the many. This is the 
meaning of the Apostle: the xapucrya , like the TtapaitTmya , has in its effect 
passed over from the one to the many - that is the exact parallel. That makes 
Christ the Antitype of Adam. 
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The "much more", iiaAAa) yaAAov , however, shows a difference in the parallel. 
When one compares the "offence", itotpaitTcoya and the "gift, xotp^oya > exactly 
with one another, then a plus is to be recorded on the side of the xapuoyct and 
its extent over the many. As usual, tioAA(j3 yaAAov here designates Isee also 5: 
9,10,17), "rather," in the sense of "much sooner" or "much more certainly". Thus 
it designates, as it has been called, "a logical plus" or "a 'plus of evidence and 
certainty." But this "logical" plus, as Lange correctly remarks, involves a 
"real" plus. Paul, here in v. 15b, circumscribes the concept xap^opn in such 
a manner that it is immediately apparent that xap^cya surpasses the TtapauTioya 
What he compares to the TtapaTtTwya in v,15b is "the grace of God", n xapus toO 
3eou y the grace or gracious disposition which God has shown and the gift which 
exists in the grace of the one man Jesus Christ; that is, in the grace which 
Jesus Chrsit has shown. We combine the modifier "by the grace of the one Man, 

Jesus Christ", ev xap^TU Tij toO ev os dv^piiitou ’Iyaou XpuatoO , not "did abound", 

with eitepuaoeuae , but with "the gift", n <5mpea , which needs such a 
supplement. Otherwise one would not know what kind of a gift is meant. The "grace 
of the one Man, Jesus Christ", xnp^S n toO evos avdpdntou ’InooO Xpuarou is the 
conqruent correlate to "by the transgression of the one". Tip toO svos itapcntTuiyoiTU 
But in the graceof the one Man Jesus Christ, the grace of God n xapPS tou deoO , 
is demonstrated. And the grace of God is an entirely different power. It is a 
much greater, stronger and efficacious power than the misstep of the one man. 
Therefore concerning the grace of God and the grace of Jesus Christ, it is not 
only said that it has "come upon" the many, but that it "has abounded" unto many. 

It has poured itself out richly, ETtepuaaeuoe , upon the many. Since it is God 
who, according to His strong righteousness and because of the misstep of one, has 
brought death upon the many, one can therefore define the difference or the "plus", 
as Meyer does, "God far rather permits His favor to rule than His severity," or 
to speak with Fritzsche, "God is much kinder than He is cruel." And because it 
is true that the boundless grace of God in Christ lies on the balance scale, then 
all who suffer under the effect of the sin of Adam can and should be much more 
certain that they also have a share in the xapuoyot of Christ. Similarly, 

Hofmann explains our passage, "According to the way that this man could show grace 
to mankind as God, so it is in this case that the effect is twofold grace, divine 
and human; divine, which is unlimited in its givine, and human, which as such is 
capable of passing over from the giver to men who are like himself. Such twofold 
grace, of the originator and of the Mediator, is grace which gives and grace in 
which the gift consists; it is the effective element. What a contrast to the 
transgression of the one! In how much greater measure was the effective element 
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efficacious! Philippi writes, "How should the salutary effect of an act of God 
not be much more certain than the condemning effect of an act of man." 

The passage in w. 16-17, which is introduced with "And the gift is not like 
that which came through the one who sinned", mol oux (is 6 t’ evog ayapTyaavTog 
to 6 wpyyy , evidently constitutes a second difference in the parallel. This 
difference will be self-apparent when we have first examined the individual 
expressions and then made clear the interrelationship of the individual parts 
of the sentence. The clause oux (is 61 / evos ayaptyaavTOg to Sclspyya (v. 16a), 

corresponds in form and content to the introduction of verse 15, "the free gift 

is not like the transgression", oux to s to TtapanTmya , outuis «al to xapuaya. 

Still, it is not simply a recapitulation of verse 15 - the conjunction Hotu 
speaks against this. The clause oux (is to TtapcxTCTwya , outu xao to xaptaya 
is more general in content and states only that a general difference exists 
between Adam and Christ and between the "offense", irapaimoya and the "grace", 
xapuaya in spite of the typical relationship. That is proven in v.l5b by the 
fact that a special difference, a plus on the side of the x^Ptoya , is demon- 
strated. And now the principal clause in v.l 6 a introduces a second special 

difference. Meyer, Weiss, Godet, Hofmann and Luthardt connect "not like that 
which came through the one who sinned", oux (is 6 u’ evos ayaptyaavTog very 
closely with "the gift:, to 6 wpyya , and explain, "It is not so with the gift, 
as if it would have been caused 6 u’ evos ayapTnaavTOS ." Rather, that would 
have been caused by the many sins. But the thought that the gift had been 
occasioned by the sin lies entirely outside of the context. In the entire con- 
nection (5:12-21) sin appears only as a cause of punishment by death. Therefore, 
this interpretation also contradicts the entire development of the sentence 
structure in w. 16-17. The antitype against the type is in every part of the 
sentence (v.l5a, v.l5b, v,16b, v.17). So verse 16a is characterized with mg 6 u’ 
evog ayapTyaavTOgon the one side as the type and ou to Smpyya on the other 
side as the Antitype. On the side of the type is applied, "through the one who 
sinned", 60 ’ evog ayaptyaavTOg . Fritzsche supplements, "the offence", 

to TtapatTuya ; Bengel, "the judgement", to xpuya ; Hodge, "the condemnation", 
to xaTctxpoya . These are too specific - the expression in general needs no 
real grammatical supplement. The Greek favors shortened comparisons. In speaking 
of a second difference, the Apostle initially presents only the characteristic key 
word. His meaning, as the context shows, is this, "On the typical side, what 
concerns Adam, the uapauTwya , is that which has happened, has come over the 
many, and has been occasioned by the one who has sinned". On the one side stands 
the "the one who sinned", £ug ayapryaag > upon whom everything depends. What 
concerns the other side, the antitype, the "gift", 6 wpyya , Is to be first 
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noted only in that it is not the same as the type. In other words, the character- 
istic 6t ’ evos. apap-cnaavTOS in the type has no exact correlate in the antitype. 

"For on the one hand the juegement arose from one transgression resulting in 
condemnation, but on the other hand the free gift arose from many transgressions 
resulting in justification." Thus, verse 16b continues. In reference to the 
type, the Tiapauxioya , it means this, to yev yap xptya eg evos tils xaxaxpuya. 

The judgment, which God has placed upon mankind has become condemnation, a 
judgment of damnation. Evidently with "condemnation", xaxaxpuya , the Apostle 
is thinking of the death of which he had spoken in v.l5b and the general reign of 
death, of which he will speak in v.l7a. Still, "condemnation", xaxcixpiya and 
"death", Bavaxos are not completely identical concepts. Death and its reign 
is the execution of the divine judgment of punishment; the later is the carrying 
out of the former. The emphasis, however, lies upon the "arose from one", eg evos 
Because of the one, men have been sentenced to death. The nature of the matter 
makes it necessary that we more exactly determine "arose from one”, eg evos > 
as that "the one" was the cause of the "condemnation", xctxaxptya • The one 
who sinned, with his sin or transgression, occasioned and caused the judgment of 
death which was pronounced upon man in general ( in genere ) . The sin of Adam was, 
according to v. 12, the sin of all men and was imputed to all men as sin. 

What does it mean, on the other hand, for the antitype? There, it applies, 
"but on the other hand the free gift arose from many transgressions resulting in 
justification", xo 6e. x^ptpya ex TtoXXuv napaTixuyaxuv ets Svxatcoya • The free 
gift of grace has resulted in "justification", Suxatwya , for the offenses of 
many. Aoxatuya can almost be translated by "judgment of justification". But 
this translation cannot be justified linguistically. The idiom Suxatwya , to speak 
with Hofmann, may mean either, "Justice as an expressed demand" or "Justice as a 
fact that has become true". We can either say "legal statute", as much as a demand 
of the Law and commandment, or we can say the "facts of the case of justification", 
as much as fulfillment of the Law and righteousness. The first meaning the word 
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is found, for example, in Luke 1:6; Ro 1:32; 2:26; 8:4. The latter is found in 
Re 19:8, "The righteous acts of the saints", xd Suxauliyaxct xuiv ayCuv 15:4, 

Thy righteous acts have been revealed", xa Suxauwyaxa aou ecpavep<l)§r)crav . 

Likewise also in Pr 8:20, where the expression xpi8oy Suxauuiyctxos and 
o6ol, Stxauoauvns interchange with one another; and evidently also in Ro 5:18, 

where it appears as a synonym of "obedience", UTtaxori in v.19. AtHciLtoya has 
this latter meaning also in our passage. Luther has correctly translated it with 
"justification". In the following verse, Syxatoauvr) is substituted. Self- 
evidently, however, "justification", is meant in the sense of imputed justification 
or righteousness . ( justitia imputata ) . Thus, with this interpretation the contrast 
between "condemnation", xaxaxpyyot , and Abxauuya is also preserved. The 
gift of grace has redounded to the fact that mankind, condemned because of the 
sin of Adam, are now righteous and have God's judgment in their favor. It is 
that which God has given to man by grace - the righteousness which avails before 
Him. The Apostle could have expressed himself as in the following verse, that the 
gift consists of the righteousness. But he chooses the expression "resulting in 
justification", ei-s Sixauwya , because here he would contrast in and eiLs 
with one another. Here the emphasis rests upon the modifying prase, which is 
introduced with ex . The in xioAXoiv xtapcntxwyaxwv is stressed and means, 
"offenses of many". The contrast to the preceding double "one", evos , 
demands that "many", TtoAAuiv designate the masculine. A similar combination is 
in zoXXmv n apfiuiv (Luke 2 i'35) . The preposition in designates here merely the 

direction "from whence". The meaning is, "From the offenses of many"; this was 
the former status quo which has been changed to the state of righteousness. Taking 
ex in our passage as causative and directing the words in noXX&v Ttapcutxojyaxwv 
to the fact that the many transgressions have either caused or called forth the 
Suxatcoya "as a necessity", results in a thought which, as already remarked above, 
lies far outside of the entire context. Auxaimya from the offenses of many. 


however, says nothing else than that the many, that is, all men are justified and 
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absolved of all their transgressions. The righteousness which avails before God, 
as we have seen, is, to the Apostle, identical with the forgiveness of sins. And _ 
thus men are forgiven not only the transgression of the one, which had been 
accounted to them all, but are also forgiven all their individual sins and 
transgressions. As Philippi correctly remarks, Christ has not only healed the 
injury which Adam caused, but also that which we oursleves have added to it. 

A conclusion follows in v. 17 which is similar to that in v.15. For if by 
the transgression of the one, death reigned through the one, much more those who 
receive the abundance of grace and of the gift of righteousness will reign in life 
through the One, Jesus Christ", el, yap xou evos Ttapcurxwyaxo 6 §avaxos e3aayAeuaev 
6ea xou evos, no A Atp yaAAov oil xriv nepoaaeuav xfjs xopptos nal xns Smpeas xrjs 6e«cu,oauvriS 
Aay3avovxes ev Cwij 3aPL.Aeuaouatv 6oa xou evos ’Inaou Xpoaxou. 

Here, as in v.l5b, the antitype is judged by the type. In the protasis we follow 
the lectio recepta tou evos Kapaicxcoyaxe , which is more plausible than the 
variants ev evil TCapcuiTwyaxu or ev xij) evt itapaicxuiyaxo . This is the type: 

By the one, by his fall or misstep, death now exercises lordship on earth and all 
the children of Adam from the beginning are subject ; to death. However, if that 
is so, as it is truly the case, then more surely tioAAcj) yaAAov will follow that 
of which the apodasis speaks. Then we shall even more surely reign in life. The 
reign of life is correlated as the antitype to the reign of death. The Apostle 
has in mind from the beginning of the statement of comparison, the concept "life". 

In the protasis whch is introduced with worcep f he called special attention to 
the universal dispersion of death. 

The reign of life is a different kind of reign than that of death. Death 
is the 3aPtAeus , the tyrant, who reduces men to servitude and lets them feel 
the terror of his power. But the men who stand in life are the rulers ol 3ooL,Aeuovxes 
The life out of death, the eternal life, is freedom. It excludes all force; yes 
it raises up to sovereignty those who attain it. Elsewhere, the Scriptures 
describe the future "salvation", awxnpua , as a ruling, reigning and governing 



receive in this life the gift that consists in righteousness shall in the future 
reign in life. The reign of life has, as its foundation, the righteousness which 
avails before God, even as the reign of death has as its foundation "condemnation", 
xaxaxpLya . In the presentation of the theme of the Epistle (1:16-17). the 
"righteousness of God", duxauoauvri AeoO , appears as the preliminary condition 
of the future "salvation", ocoxnpoa . And in 5:5-11 the conclusion was drawn 
from the justification upon the life to come. Man must first become righteous 
before God; he must be freed from the guilt of sin before he can attain eternal 
life. That is the gift of God, to xap^aya, to Swpriya : first righteousness, 
then eternal life. 

We translate oil Xaygavovxes with Luther and most of exegetes, "those who 
receive"; not, "those who accept". For life does not depend on the act of taking, 
but on the gift of righteousness and on the fact that the individual partakes of 
this gift himself, receiving it as his own. That takes place by faith. Thus, 
the expression XctypaveLV , even if taken as a "receiving", certainly involves 
the concept of faith. Still faith comes into consideration, not insofar as it 
acts and accepts the gift, but insofar as it enters into personal possession of 
the gift which it applies to itself. The believers are the only ones who shall 
de facto reign in life in the future. Indeed, "righteousness", doxaucoya , has 
come for the many - for all men. And, as a result, heaven is open to all. 
Salvation has been prepared for all men. Nevertheless, only he who appropriates 
the gift of righteousness in faith, and thereby receives it as his own, really 
receives life. Those who reject and despise this "righteousness", dtxatcoya , 
go away empty and destroy for themselves the benefits and fruits of the same, i.e. 
eternal salvation. 

The object of Xaygavetv , however, now appears not only as simply the gift 
of righteousness, but also "the abundance of grace and the gift of righteousness", 
tfiv TiEptaaebav xns xapuxos xa o xns dwpeas xrjs duxatoauuns . The emphasis is 
on this expanded designation of the object. In the gift of righteousness, the 
gracious disposition of God proves and confirms itself. And it is fhe fulness of 
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grace and righteousness which we receive; or, as we who stand in faith now say, 
have received. Boundless grace and righteousness have been imparted to us. With 
this designation of the gift we come closest to the Greek expression Ttepuacreuav 
Wherein this iteptoaeta of grace and righteousness consists is not doubtful in 
light of that which is said in v.16. Not only the sin of Adam, but also our 
trespasses as well as those of all men have been forgiven, even though they were 
many and so great and severe. To the expression in 17b, which characterizes the 
antitype, is further added the modifies "through the One, Jesus Christ", 6ta xoO 
evos ’inaoO XpLcnroO . Through the One, Jesus Chrsit, shall those who in this 
life receive the gift of righteousness reign in life in the future. Chrsit has 
merited and prepared this boundless righteousness for them. The precious name of 
Jesus Christ, to whom we owe the fulness of all good, is emphatically placed at 
the end of the sentence; but the one from whom men have received such an evil 
inheritance remains unnamed. 

After we have inspected the individual parts of this rich conditional 
sentence (v.17), we return again to the starting point of the explanation. By 
means of tcoAA$ yaAAov , the apododis is joined to the protasis. What the 
Apostle here calls special attention to and emphasizes is this: those who 
receive the fulness of grace and righteousness shall, in the future, reign through 
Christ in life. This is much more certain than what was previously said about 
death reigning by one. The reign of life is much more certain than the reign of 
death; namely, for the reason that it rests on the most firm and certain foun- 
dation, i.e. the boundless grace and gift of righteousness or the forgiveness of 
all sins and transgressions which were ever or shall ever be committed in the world 
until the end of days. At the foundation of the logical "plus", which is found on 
the side of the xaptopa , there also lies an "material" plus. 

The inter-relationship of the three statements in v.l6a, v.l6b, and v.17 still 
needs to be discussed. The two statements in v. 16b and v.17, which are introduced 
with yap , are evidently of similar content, with the latter supplementing the 
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former. In v.l6b the discussion is only concerning the "condemnation", xaxaHpyya 
and the "righteousness", 6uxaL.wya , but in v.17 the discussion also concerns 
the fruit and effect of both - of death and life. Thus it is appropriate to the 
content of both statements that we coordinate them and look upon them as joint 
proof for v. 16a. Also, this is much more natural than to subordinate them to one 
another, and perhaps, with Philippi, Meyer, Weiss, and others, take it that v.l6a 
is proven by v.l6b and then v.l6b again by v.17, or, with Hofmann, that v.17 proves 
that v.l6a is proven by v.l6b. The power of proof of the individual sentence 
(w.l6b-17) according to its content, lies in the words "from many transgressions", 
ek uoXXSv Tiapomxioyaxwv , and xqv teptaaeuav ins x<*Ptxos moil xqs Smpeas xqs 
dLMauoauvris . The offenses of many have come to "righteousness", 6i>xaL,mya , 
that is, abundant grace, which more certainly brings with it the reign of life than 
the offense of one brought the reign of death. With that, the principal clause in 
v,16a is proven; namely, the statement that there is a different state of affairs 
with the "gift", Swpnyoi , than with the type, insofar as for this the "through 
the one who sinned", 6l’ evos ayapxnaavros , is characteristic. The entire 
sentence structure in w. 16-17 is the same time, a second proof for the principal 
clause in v.!5a, the general statement that the "transgression", 7tapct7txajya , 
and the "free gift", xaptoya , differ from one another in general. 

Herewith, the second point of difference in the typical parallel between 
Adam, and Christ, which Paul stresses in w. 1617, is clarified. Hofmann sees the 
difference in the "righteousness", Suxatwya and the gift of righteousness, to 
which there is no correspondence between the one's evil deed and the consequent 
rule of death. But, in the latter the "condemnation", MaxaxpLya , corresponds 
to the "righteousness", 6y«ayuya . In v.17, Godet lays the emphasis on "those 
who receive", oil Xaypavovxes and takes Xay|3ctveuv as a "moral condition" on 
which the reign of life depends. He holds that such a condition is found only 
on the side of salvation, and not on the other side. But, as we have shown above 
the stress is on the object of XayfBotveuv . The subjective conduct of man would 
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be a very weak and insecure basis for the certainty of life. Philippi, Meyer, 
Weiss and most of the expositors acknowledge that the Apostle in v.16 calls 
special attention to the discrepancy between 6u’ evos dyapxnaavxos and e£ evos 
on the one side and in toAAwv itapcutxmydxujv on the other. But with the 
resulting in justification", in itoAASv itapcuixwydxwv els 6txaltoya , the 
"the abundance of grace and of the gift of righteousness", TiepLoaela xrjs xdptxos 
Kau xrjs 6wpeas xrjs SexaeoauvriS , in v.17 is to be identified. We 

briefly recall once again, the result of the exegesis given above. In v.15, "the 
many", oil itoAAol , and "to the many", els xous tioAAous , were stressed. In 
w. 16-17 the emphasis is on the fivefold evos , resp. 6u’ evos, e£ evos- 
The "through the one", 6u’ evos , applies to both sides. By the one who had 
sinned, the judgment of condemnation and death has come upon all men; by the 
one, Jesus Christ, righteousness and life have been earned for the children of 
Adam who had been condemned to death. But in this parallel, exactly with regard 
to the "through one", evos , there is a difference and a plus to be noted 

on the side of the "free gift", x^Ptoya . Christ has not only repaired the 
harm of Adam, but also has justified the many of all their individual trans- 
gressions. Therefore, those who receive the boundless grace and gift of right- 
teousness, more certainly than the sin of the one had caused death for the human 
race, shall reign in life. 

And when we take both of the two differences which are mentioned in v. 15b 
and in w. 16-17, then the result is that a discrepancy is inherent in the entire 
parallel between Adam and Christ. Throughout, there is a plus on the side of the 
gift of Christ! The complete parallel states: what both Adam and Christ have 
done or brought about has passed over from the one to the many. But, regard 
both to the els xous uoAAous and to the 6u’ evos or e£ evos , the gift 
of Chrsit far surpasses the fall of Adam. The grace of Christ and the grace of 
God is stronger and more efficacious. It comes upon the many in a greater way 
than the itapanxcoya of Adam. The gift of righteousness mediated by Christ 
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covers far more sins than just the one sin of Adam. And, therefore, life is much 
more certain than death. 

How comforting that is for poor, sinful, children of Adam! Yes, what fulness 
of comfort lies hidden in this sharp dialectic deduction of the Apostle! We are 
all children of death. We are, because of the sin of Adam, born under the reign 
of death. Our entire life strives toward death. Over the richest power of life 
hovers the breath of death. Nothing is more certain for us than the fact that 
we must die. But one thing is still more certain; namely, that we shall live. 

Life, the life won from death, which we do not see or feel, is more certain for 
us than the death which we have daily before our eyes and, as it were, can grasp 
with our hands. For the great, rich, and gracious God, on whose grace life 
depends, permits His grace to rule and work more than His strict righteousness, 
which had sentenced all men to death because of the sin of Adam. And by grace, 

God has already through Christ forgiven us not only the sin of Adam, but all of 
our own numberless transgressions, great and small, known and unknown. There no 
longer stands anything, absolutely nothing, between us and God. Therefore, how 
can the gift of God, eternal life, fail us? Yes, there is only one thing neces- 
sary: that we die and lay aside this mortal tabernacle of the body and thereby 
pay the last tribute to the sin of Adam. Then Adam, sin and death will lie far, 
far behind and under us. We will enter into life through death and shall eternally 
reign and triumph in life with Christ. 

Vv. 18-19. 

The sentence in v. 18a evidently corresponds in form and content to the state- 
ment in v.12. And so the best interpretation is that the Apostle, after inter- 
rupting the construction, with the words, "so then as through one transgression 
there resulted condemnation to all men", "Apa ouv wg 6l’ Ivog 7iapa7tTa)paTOS stg tiavraz 
otvBpantous etlg xaiawpLya , again takes up the protasis of the comparative 

statement in v.12 and with "even so thorough one act of righteousness there 
resulted justification of life to all men", otfxwg «al 6i/‘ evog Suxauaiycrrog eug nctyxag 
av§pJ)Ttoug Eilg , adds the apodosis. After Paul established the first 
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half of the comparison in v. 12 with w. 13-14, and then in w. 15-17 shown the 
difference in the similarity between Adam and Christ, he now comes to the point 
to carry out in clear words ( expressis verbis ) from every angle the parallel 
which lays at the base of his description of the difference. 

Teh sentence in v. 18 no more needs a real grammatical supplement than the 
similar sentence in v.l6b. "In order to save himself and the reader all unneces- 
sary formalities of expression, the Apostle intentionally mentions both times only 
"how" and a twofold source, of the person and the matter" (Hofmann). By the fall, 
the offense of one (Adam), "condemnation", xaxaxpuya , has come to all men; 
namely, according to the connection of "condemnation of death", xcnraxpuya toO 
davcaos it has happened that all men are sentenced to death. On the other hand, 
there is the corresponding "righteousness", Stxauojya , of One (Christ) that has 
come to the "righteousness of life", Stxautoaos Cuifjs • AoxaCuiya here, as in 

v. 16, designates the facts of the case of being righteous; nevertheless not, as in 
v.16, the imputed righteousness ( justitia imputata ) , but, since Christ is here the 
subject, it designates the righteousness which Christ has proven. Even Philippi, 
who took it in v.16 as a judgment of justification, here translates it with 
"fulfillment of the Law". And so do most of the expositors. 

It stands in contrast to the "transgression", ndpanTwya , of Adam and is 
synonymous with "obedience", unaxon , in v.19. The Apostle had previously 
mentioned Christ's death and blood as the foundation for justification. Never- 
the less, the death of Christ was not only a fate of punishment which befell 
Christ, but it was at the same time Christ's own act. Christ has given Himself 
for us. The atoning power of the bloody sacrifice of Christ rests also in the 
fact that it was a willing sacrifice. Only a willing sacrifice is pleasing to 
God. Christ was obedient even to the death on the cross. He precisely proved His 
obedience in dying on the cross. 

But the content of the "righteousness", Suxautoya , of Christ goes still 
further. It includes the entire obedience which Christ rendered to God in life. 
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suffering and death, the obedientia activa et passiva . Christ fulfilled all the 
righteousness of the Law, satisfying not only the punishment but also the demanding 
divine righteousness. Christ's entire conduct on earth, including His death, was 
undividedly proper. And by this righteousness it has now come to the "justi- 
fication of life", 6 uxauioya Stops , for all people. The Apostle with SuxatoOv 
and StxaboOaScxL , elsewhere often designates more generally the judgment of 
God over sinful mankind; that is, that God considers and looks upon the sinner as 
devout and righteous, justam reputat , and that the sinner appears as justified 
before God. In many places, however, he takes the expression SoxauoOv very 
strictly as the formal judicial pronouncement of God, as "declare righteous", 
justum pronunciare (4:5; 8:33). And this is the strict meaning of the noun 
6 uxaLoj 0 us in both of the passages where it occurs in the New Testament, 4:25 
and our passage. Christ's righteousness has brought it to pass that all men are 
justified and declared righteous and that, thereby, life is awarded them. 

The two facts manifested in v. 18 are grounded in two other closely connected 
facts. "For as through: one man's disobedience the many were made sinners, even 
so by the obedience of the One the many will be made righteous" (v.19). By 
the disobedience of the one man, Adam, many, that is, all men, were presented as 
sinners; that alone is signified by "were made, rendered", xctTeaTctSnaav , 
nothing else. Not peccatores facti , but peccatores constituti sunt . They have 
come to stand before God as sinners. That means in other words: The disobedience 
of Adam has been imputed to the many. And therefore, because in this manner they 
have all come to stand before God as disobedient, they have come into "condemnation", 
xaxaxpuya ; they have been sentenced to death. This is the same train of thought 
which we found in v. 12 where it said that, as a result of the sin of Adam, death 
passed upon all men because they all sinned in and with Adam. To this corresponds 
the fact that by the obedience of One, many will be presented as righteous. The 
future "will be made", xaxaaTa^paovTau , refers not to the future, as if to 
designate something which would begin only on the Last Day (Meyer, Godet , Luthardt) 
or something which would continue on and on in this time (Weiss, Philippi). For 
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the xadta§aa§au StxaLOb is evidently established and given immediately, just 
as the Stxatcuaus £>f|s is immediately given with the duxauwya of Christ. 

With Hofmann and others, we would rather take the future as the logical future or, 
as it has also been called, the future of logical certainty. Here it designates 
the logical result of that which was previously said concerning Adam and his 
disobedience. If by the disobedience of one the many have come to stand before 
God as sinners, then certainly the other, that by the obedience of One the many 
shall come to stand before God as righteous, shall also be true. And this falls, 
historically, in the past. By the obedience of Christ the many have come to 
stand before God as righteous. The obedience of Christ has been imputed to them, 
and therefore they are declared rightwous. Life has been granted to them. The 
xaduadaaSaL Suxco-ol is the middle member between the Suxaumya of Christ 
and the duxauwats of the many, as the xadiadaoSctL ctyapxoAot is the middle 
member between the disobedience of Adam and the condemnation of the many. 

In our text (w. 18-19), the righteousness which avails before God is reduced 
into its individual phases, while elsewhfere the Apostle speaks of it more 
summarily, saying that we are justified or have been justified by Christ before 
God and that God considers us as righteous for Christ's sake. And in every detail, 
the facts of the matter concerning Christ correspond to the facts of the matter 
concerning Adam. Adam had sinned, ; transgressd^, and been disobedient. This 
disobedience of Adam has been imputed to all men. And, therefore, all men have 
been sentenced to death. That is the type. The Antitype is that Christ fulfilled 
all righteousness and was obedient. Christ's righteousness and obedience have 
been imputed to all men. And therefore, the righteousness of life has been 
achieved for all mankind. Even in this parallel, though, one dare not overlook 
the previously presented dissimile in simile ; namely, that God, who is abounding 
in grace, grants the good deed ( bene factum ) and benefits ( beneficium ) of Christ 
more than the evil deed (male factum ) of Adam and its fatal results to the many. 

By Christ's obedience and righteousness, not only the disobedience of Adam has 
been covered, but also the disobedience and the unrighteousness of many. 

The passage treated above, vv. 18-19, is the locus classicus for the 
doctrine of the general or, so-called, objective justification. Here the Apostle 
teaches and testifies expressis verbis , that the righteousness of life has been 
made available for all mankind and that the many have been placed before God as 
righteous, as already stated in v.16: that from the offenses of many there has come 
"righteousness:, duxapcoya , and that all men have been justified and absolved 
of all their transgressions. Most modern expositors, and some ancient ones, 
refer these apostolic words to the believers; that is, to all those who through 
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faith belong to Christ. They make the comment that such a restriction is self- 
understood. But that is pure arbitrariness. When one permits himself to apply 
such glosses to the text, all trustworthiness of exegesis disappears. In these 
three sentences, faith is not mentioned with a single syllable. 

Philippi refers to 1 Cor 15:22, Ro 11:32, 2 Cor 5:15, Ga 3:22, and 2 Th 3:2 
for "an entirely equal limited use of navies •" Similarly Hodge. Still, these 
passages do not prove what they are supposed to prove. In 1 Cor 15:22 we read, 

"For as in Adam all die, so also in Christ all shall be made alive", waitep yap ev Tijj 

’A6ay navies dnodvnaMouauv , ouico xau ev iijj Xptaiijj navies CmonotridriaovTau. 

We certainly cannot agree with Meyer, who here understands also the second navies 
as all men and finds the general resurrection of the dead taught. For the 
Apostle speaks in the entire contest from 1 Cor 15:12ff only of the resurrection 
of those who have fallen asleep in Christ. Likewise it would be very incorrect 

if one would change the navies before "shall be made alive", £toonoLri9riaovTat , 

in v.22 without any additional explanation into "the believers", oil nuaieuovies > 
or take it generally in a "restricted" sense. navies signifies "all"', omnes, 
nemine excepto (Fritzsche), and nothing further. But, indeed, it does not always 
designate all the members of the human race. It can also mean, according to it's 
context, all the individuals who belong to a designated class of people. And so 
in 1 Cor 15:22, the discussion is about the men who shall in the future be raised 
to eternal life. The meaning of the Apostle is this - that as in Adam and by 
Adam all men die, so also in Christ and by Christ shall all be made alive who have 
become partakers of the resurrection of life. 

A similar occurance is found in Ro 5:12ff., he speaks of the effect which 
from the first Adam, and then from the second Adam, passes upon the entire human 
race. And there he uses also not only the expression "all", navies , but 
intentionally writes "all man", navies avdpwnot (w.12,18). As Meyer and 
Hofmann also acknowledge, this can mean nothing else than all men without exception 
or all men without distinction. The other three passages mentioned by Philippi 
are: "and He died for all: (2 Cor 5:15); "But the Scripture has shut up all men 
under sin" (Ga 3:22); "for not all have 1 faith" (2 Th 3:2). In each, xa navia 
apparently applies to all men in common. Philippi, Weiss and others, contrary to 
our solely grammatically correct interpretation of the words, "there resulted 
justification of life to all men", ets iravies avSpdncous ets ScHaLtoauv £wns , 
further object that the Apostle would hereby teach "the general restoration". 

But because this teaching contradicts the prior Scriptural doctrine, it proves 
only how little these expositors have troubled themselves to do justice to the 
reading of the biblical text and to the thought and the thought-connection of the 
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Apostle. Yes, certainly, if Paul had written "there resulted, to all men, life", 
eils TtoiVTas dvdpuntoug ells £torjv , then he would teach that all men shall 

finally be saved. But he has not written thus; rather, he wrote, cos duxotctocrtv 
?tofis . Thereby, he has stated that by Christ's righteousness and obedience a 
judgment of justification for all men is established, by which life is awarded 
to them and by which they have gained a right and expectancy of salvation. On 
the other hand, he shows and teaches in the same context, v.17, that the believers, 
"those who receive the abundance of grace and of the gift of righteousness", 

01 Tr)V TiepuaaeEav Tfjs xaptxos xaL, Tfjs Stopeas xfjs dLxauoauvriS Aaygavovy shall in 

TES 

the future actually reign in life. Thus, all those who accept the gift of right- 
eousness in faith and personally become partakers of it, or, similarly, all those 
who apply to themselves and make use of the judgment of justification that has been 
pronounced over the whole sinful world and proclaimed in the Gospel, shall finally 
actually be saved. Consequently, what Paul teaches in Rom. 5:16-19 agrees very 
well with the other doctrines of Scripture. 

Moreover, he brings out this same truth in other passages of his Letter also, 
but with other words. We have previously shown that to him justification is 
identical with the forgiveness of sins. And thus he writes, for example, in 

2 Cor 5:19, "God was in Christ reconciling the world to Himself, not counting 
their trespasses against them: , yp AoytCoyevos auxots xa rcapamxuiyaxa auxtov 
Thus, in Christ God has already forgiven the whole world all their sins. The 
entire Pauline doctrine of justification, as well as all of the comfort of 
justification. Thus it is completely clear and evident that justification is 
totally independent of the conduct of man. And in this alone can the individual 
be entirely certain of his justification. It is a compelling conclusion that, 
if God has already justified all men in Christ and has forgiven them their sins, 
than I also have in Christ a gracious God and the forgiveness of all my sins. 
Moreover, the entire preceding presentation of the Apostle's doctrine regarding 
the "righteousness of God", Suxctuoauvn SeoO , which is presented by Christ and 
offered as a ready gift to man in the Gospel, implies just this: that the judgment 
of God, designated by the SuxaLoauvri §eo0 , concerns all men in general. 

Let us once more briefly review the long periodical sentence which comes to 
an end in v.19. What the Apostle makes sharply prominent in this large and 
grandiose parallel between Adam and Christ is that both death and life depend 
on one man. We must die and be condemned because of another's guilt and we 
receive life and salvation because of another's righteousness. Certainly, this 
is a provoking article for the human reason and for the pride of natural man. 

All attempts which men have made to diminish this offense or to make this revealed 
truth plausible to human reason, .as whr'n one 1* a Iron t-hn f ■>■>■=*• and crar.ot-.rI Adair. no 
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men of cetain classes and what the one or the other has done as acts of different 
classes, do not relieve but only increase the difficulty. No, it is necessary 
here simply to believe the Scripture and to adore the wonderful, incomprehensible 
wisdom of God, which condemns and saves man in the manner here described. Luther 
emphasized this when he expounded the related statement in American edition, Luther's 
Works, Vol. 28. 1 Cor 15:22. p. 115: 

"It is a ridiculous message that St. Paul conveys here, telling us where 
both death and eternal life originate. To clever reason and worldly wisdom 
it seems to be a great strong lie that the entire human race must die for 
the guilt of another, of one single man. It seems too unfair and too 
absurd that God should treat this matter so strangely and take this 
silly position in His judgment. Because Adam bit into an apple, he is 
supposed to have effected that all men are doomed to die to the end of the 
world. But what is our position in this matter? That death befalls us 
we can all see clearly. But that this is due to one minor sin sounds too 
odd. When we explain this with words and compare the two, this does appear 
disproportionate. 

For at this time Adam had, after all, not committed murder or adultery, 
he had not stolen or robbed anyone, he had not blasphemed God or committed 
any similar sins, wicked and horrible sins such as abound in the world today. 

All he did was to bite into an apple, persuaded to do this and deceived by 
the devil through his wife. Reason asks whether so much importance had 
to be attached to that one apple that the whole world had to pay for it 
and that so many fine, excellent, and wise people, indeed, God's Son 
Himself, together with all the prophets, fathers, and saints, had to die. 

Yes, if nothing more than death were involved here, as the world and wise 
people say, who console themselves over against death with the assumption 
that it ends all misfortune!! If some better fate should await them after 
death, as they hope, they are willing to accept it too. Still they cannot 
conclude that with any degree of certainty: and of the resurrection they 
know nothing whatsoever. But the thought that we all deserve eternal 
punishment and damnation and suffering in hell because of the sin of 
someone else, and all of that by reason of just one sin - that is still 
harder to accept. For this judgment on the part of such an exalted 
Majesty, which is the highest Wisdom and Goodness, seems too unfair, and 
the action too merciless. 

And again it sounds so absurd and so false to the world, yes, much more 
incredible, when Paul declares here that in one Man all men shall rise 
again; that both death and life rest with and depend on one man; that the 
whole world is unable to do anything in this matter; that no man's power 
or might, no saint's life, virtue, and work, are adequate reason for 
rising from the dead; that this is absolutely beyond the ability and the 
merit of every other human being and is centered solely in one single 
Man, who was unknown to the world and despised by it, who, moreover, 
died a most shameful and miserable death. To Him all the world is to 
accord honor, and He is to be regarded as the One by whom we all rise 
again. No holy monk, Carthusian, yes no prophet, apostle, or martyr, 
can contribute anything toward this or merit it with all his doings. 

This appears preposterous as we ponder it. It often appeared strange 
and odd to me myself. It is surely hard to convince the heart of this 
article. When I behold a corpse carried out and buried, it is hard to go 
my way and believe and think that we will some day rise together. How 
so, or by what power? Not by myself or by virtue of any merit on earth. 
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but by this one Christ. And that is indeed certain, far more certain 
than the fact that I will be buried and see someone else buried, which 
I know with certainty and behold with my eyes . Therefore this is a 
sermon for Christians and an article of faith. . . 

Page 117. However, it pleased God to addopt that plan. He wants to 
make a fool of the world and of the wise, carrying out His work so that 
no one can comprehend it . 

For if He did what you and I can understand and sketch out for Him, what 
honor would He derive from that? Or what sort of a God would He be who 
let us instruct Him, or who would be directed by us and work according to 
our wisdom? But as it is, He works in a manner in which His wisdom remains 
profounder than ours; we have to surrender to it and desist from criticizing. 
We must say: 'According to my wisdom this does not seem good; however, 
since You say it, it is just and good.' Anyone who will not do that but 
instead places his own wisdom before and above God's and judges Him 
accordingly, let him beware what he is doing. We, however, will confine 
our wisdom to things here below and apply it to cows and horses, trees, 
houses, fields, etc. In this area you may be smart and judge and rule 
as you will, and you may stick to your opinion. But we must not interfere 
with His wisdom and rule. That is too high and far removed for us, since 
we are under Him and He is over us as our Creator and Lord. Therefore we 
must give ear to Him and believe what He says, so that His honor remains 
unsullied and His grace and mercy alone prevail, without any glory or merit 
of ours" (LW 28, p.115). 

And not only that death and life descend from one man, from one's guilt and from 
the other's merit, but also that which is introduced in Ro5:12ff. is a middle 
member: another's guilt is accounted to us as our own guilt and another's right- 
eousness is accounted to us as our own righteousness. This belongs to the 
wonderful, inscrutable wisdom of God. The Church praises and acknowledges this 
divine wisdom, which is foolishness to the world, as their faith. 

From the one side, light falls into darkness. God's wisdom and providence, 
"which is too high and distant for us," serves for the comfort and salvation of 
the poor sinners who groan and languish under the curse of Adam. Yes, certainly, 
if the Apostle would speak merely of Adam and the fatal result of his sin, 
then we could hardly find rest in this teaching. Then we would have to turn 
with shuddering and terror from the crushing truth. But what he says about 
Adam is for him only a foil or a basis in introducing what he wants to state con- 
cerning the second Adam. To be sure, he places before our eyes the abyss of the 
corruption of Adam. But he turns our vision immediately from the type to the 
Antitype and shows us the depth of unending, boundless divine mercy. And only 
for this purpose does he permit us to look into the depth of human corruption: 
that we might correctly measure the depth and height of divine grace. The com- 
parison between Adam and Christ teaches and enjoins us to consider and conclude 
that, if because of another's guilt God has given us over into death and condem- 
nation, then certainly He shall apply the same rule, according to which He 
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ascribe to us another's righteousness, the full obedience of Christ, and place 
it to our credit. And that is the only way in which humanity, since the fall of 
Adam, can stand before God and be saved. We, who are empty and void of all right- 
eousness and can offer only misdeeds, transgressions and sin as our own possession 
and performance, envelop ourselves in an alien righteousness; namely, in Christ's 
blood and righteousness. Yes, as little as we first draw upon ourselves the 
condemnation by free decision, "the condemnation of death", to Maraxpupa xou 
davaxos » in that the entire human race from the beginning has been subjected to 
the power of death because of the sin of Adam, just as little do we merit and bring 
about through our own conduct God's gracious recognition the "justification of life", 
6txaL.u)0us ?wrjs . Rather, this is guaranteed to us from the beginning and con- 
sists simply and only of the "the righteousness of Christ outside of us and for 
us ( justit ia Christi extra nos , pro nobis ) . 

The gain which our passage (Ro 5:12-19) brings to our Christian knowledge, 
can also be reckoned finally as the correct Christian contemplation of history. 

Here, before our eyes, the history of mankind, from the fall of Adam until the 
final end, is pictured with grandiose strokes. Perhaps, with the exception of 
several limits, we can here make our own what Luthardt writes, "This story is a 
paradox, contrary in itself. On the one side are sin and death, wherein the 
judgment of God reveals and fulfills itself. On the other side we have righteous- 
ness and life, wherein God's judgment of justification reveals and fulfills itself. 
Thus, the reality is not simple or harmoniously developed, as the pantheistic 
thinker conceives it by failint to recognize the meaning of sin. It is a paradox - 
there is not only a simple subject but a two-fold subject. On the one side, there 
might be much good (that means, apparent good) - but the determining element re- 
mains sin and death. On the other side, there might not be a lack of sin and its 
results - but the determining factor remains righteousness and life. None the less, 
the result is that the whole is valid before the parts. The individual part 
does not creat, but rather enters into, the scope of the validity of the whole. 

There is sin, judgment and death from the beginning through the determining origin. 
The individual person is borne into the relationship of this community. Here is 
obedience and the righteousness of Christ, and their result is the judgment of 
justification of God. With that judgment the power and the kingdom of life is 
presented objectively. The individual only enters into the community of this 
accomplished salvation, to which he contributes nothing himself, but with which 
he concerns himself only by participation and appropriation." 

Vv. 20-21 . j 

The Apostle has spoken of two economies: the economy of sin and death, and 
the economy of righteousness and life. But there is also an economy of the Law. 
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What is this economy? What is the relationship of the Law to the other two 
economies? Paul first calls attention to the fact that the Law entered in with 
a subordinate meaning to the other two economies. And secondly, Paul points out 
that the Law does not help man in anyway towards righteousness and life, as some 
pharisaically-minded Jewish Christians might think. It is subservient to the 
first economy in that it has entered in on the side so that "the transgression 
might increase", uva uleovaaij to napaTcxtoya . "The transgression", To itapanTwya 
, can only be meant in that sense which the reader must understand accord- 
ing to v. 15ff.; that is, the offense of Adam. This corrupting evil, which was 
present in the world as the beginning of sin and as the source of the common 
death, should be increased; that means, it is to have growth in always increasing 
"transgressions", tot pcntxwy aery . With the increase of the "transgression", 

TtapaKTwya , sin has increased itself. The more general concept is n ayapxya 
On this point, the increase of sin by the Law, Paul expresses himself in greater 
detail later (Ro 7:7ff.). 

But where sin has abounded, the Apostle continues, grace has become super- 
abundant, profuse, unepenepi.CTCTeuoev , supra modum abundavit . We understand 
ou not temporally, but, as usual, locally. We do not restrict this expression 
to the sphere of teh people of Israel, but take the statement very generally, in 
the sense that where the first is the case, the second is also. If the one has 
taken place, then the other has also happened. If sin has increased, then 
grace has much more increased. Yes, grace has even surpassed the sin which was 
increased by the Law. And thus, through the entering in of the Law, the blessed 
goal of grace has not been made more remote. Therefore, as sin reigned in death, 
so also grace should reign by righteousness to eternal life through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. The Law changes nothing in the status quo , which Paul had previously 
brought forth in the parallel between the first and the second Adam, to which 
he now points to agin briefly. He said previously that death reigned by the 
"transgression", Ttapanxcoya , of the one (v. 15), so now he says (v.21) that sin 
reigned in and with death, ev xijj §avax(j) . The reign of sin had shown and 
fulfilled itself in the general reign of death, in that even the reign of death 
was occasioned by sin, namely the Ttctpaitxmya of Adam. This reign of sin unto 
death has given way, however, to the reign of grace. It is grace which now 
reigns regally to eternal life, which is the ultimate purpose ( finis ultimus ) of 
grace; specifically, by the righteousness which it procures for man and which 
guarantees eternal life through our Lord Jesus Christ, who, with His blood and 
righteousness, has earned and merited righteousness and life for the sinners. 
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"The full victorious conclusion "through Jesus Christ our Lord", 6ta ’iqaoO XpuatoO 
xoO xuptou nyaiv , belongs to the entire thought "grace might reign", n 

xapts (SaauAeuaij t to "eternal life", cttuivLov , upon which he imprinted 

the seal" (Weiss) . 

What the Apostle says in 5:12-21 concerning the economy of righteousness and 
life evidently corresponds to that which he had previously taught in general 
concerning justification, but especially so to the content of the first half of 
the chapter, 5:1-11. There, he had mentioned not only justification, but 
especially had pointed to the future "salvation", owTripua , as the certain 
result of our justification. And, so, we agree with those expositors who refer 
6ua touto in v.12 back to w.1-11. But since the two halves of the chapter 
are essentially of the same content and do not have a definite relationship to 
one another as cause and effect, or as premise and result. Therefore, we take 
this 6ta toOto not in its strict meaning quam ob causam , but in the sense 
which Schierlitz points out: " 6ta touto equals 'for that reason, therefore', 
most often only constituting the transition to a new cycle of thoughts, which, 
however, stand in close connection with the foregoing (Ro 5:12. Mt 23:34)." The 
meaning of the Apostle is "since it is as I have expounded above; namely, that we, 
after we are reconciled and justified through Jesus Christ, have the certain hope 
of eternal life". What I have explained above I put together into this sentence, 
"Even as by Adam's sin a judgment of death has come to all men, so also by the 
righteousness of Christ justification of life has come to all men." This 
sentence is the short summary of the second half of the chapter. In that Paul 
here presents Christ, in whom we have righteousness and life, as an antitype of 
Adam, the originator and source of sin and death, one can also say that he 
returns to that which he had previously taught concerning sin and its fatal 
results. Thus, in and with the section 5:12-21, he concludes his entire presenta- 
tion from l:18ff. concerning the doctrine of sin and grace. 


The Pauline Doctrine of Justification according to Ro 1-5 . 

After our presentation of the first five chapters, we permit ourselves an 
excursus in which we sum up that which the Apostle has previously taught in this 
Letter (especially from 3:21 on) concerning justification, we will collect the 
similar expressions and present the different groupings of thought in an order 
which conforms to the subject matter. Thus, we will gain an overall picture of 
the Pauline doctrine of justification. For what Paul wrote elsewhere in his 
Letters concerning justification is related to this particular presentation of 
doctrine as an Epitome is related to a Solida Declaratio. 
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What Paul understands under justification is clear. The grammatically 
ascertained meaning of SoxatoOv , SoxaooOcr^ao , Suxauajats , and 6oxau- 
oauvn OeoO ; the synonymous expression "to impute as righteous", Xoyu?ea§au 
eus Stxatoauvnv ; the identification of justification, of the imputation of 
righteousness with the forgiveness of sins; the contrast which is designated as 
"to accuse", eyxaXeuv , and "condemnation", xaxaxpuya ; and the general 
connection of the sections concerned remove any doubt that it here treats of 
the judgment of God over man of the justitia imputata . The interpretations of 
the Roman and romanizing theologians and of the Schleiermacher and Ritschl 
schools all make Paul mean the justitia infusa when he speaks of justification. 

This means, according to those interpretating an occurrence in the inner part of 
man, a moral transformation or disposition of man. It is a blow to the bright 
countenance of the Scriptures. Therefore, the question concerns how sinful man 
is justified before God; that is, how he receives a gracious judgment of God. 

The answer reads in short, "We maintain that a man is justified by faith", 
XoyuSoye^au , noaxei, SuxatouaSau avSpcoxov .We are justified before God and 

appear before God as righteous. That is to say, God regards us as righteous 
"through faith", 6oot ntoxe cos (3:28-30); "out of faith", ex Titaxems (3:30). 
Faith is accounted to us for righteousness (4:3,5,9,22,24). 

The further question is: In what manner does faith justify? Most modern 
theologians, even those who take justification as a judicial act ( actus forensis ) , 
see in faith, that condition of man, the real efficient causes ( causa eff iciens ) 
of justification. They suppose that this faith, or condition of man, disposes 
and moves God to speak a gracious judgment to man, whether they take faith as 
obedience to God, or as a correct and God-pleasing disposition, or as the fulfill- 
ment of the essential duty of the creature to the Creator - or even if they define 
it correctly as acceptance of Christ ( apprehensio Christ! ) .These thoughts in 
particular are excluded intentionally by Paul. In 3:28, he explains "faith", 
tiuotos > more exactly by "apart from the works of the Law:, X“P^S epywv voyou 
He places "faith", xtOTts > and "from works", epycov and "the believer", 

6 ULOxeumv and "the one who works", 6 epyaCoyevos in contrast to one 
another (4:2,3, 4, 5). Faith, insofar as it justifies, is to him the antithesis 
of all the works of man, whether they are outward or inner works. It is the 
reverse of all his own actions and conduct. When God declares man righteous. He 
takes into consideration nothing of man's work and conduct. 

The justifying power of faith lies solely in its object. Faith is a correlate 
concept - it is absolutely inconceivable without its object. Faith must have 
something to hold onto and upon which it depends. The grace of God generally 
appears as the object of faith. Especially in the concluding part of his 
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discourse on justification, the Apostle praises the boundless grace of God (5:15, 
16,17,21). The grace of God - His free, underserved love - is the sole motivation 
of our justification. We are justified by His grace (3:24). We are justified 
freely, gratuitously, Supeav (3:24). We are justified "as a favor", xaxa xapuv , 
and not "as what is due", Max’ opeuArnioi (4:4-5). And it is faith which 
takes comfort in the grace of God. Faith, which introduces no work or merit of 
its own, holds to that which God, out of grace, gives and promises. With the 
ex TtuQxeios , the xaxot xapuv is established and given (4:16). 

It is the grace of God and the grace of the one Man, Jesus Christ; that is, 
it is the grace of God in Christ to which we owe our salvation (5:15). Throughout 
the entire text of 3:21-5:21, the precious name of Jesus Christ is evident. 

Jesus Christ is the Mediator of this salvation. We read repeatedly 6ua ’incroD 
XptaxoO, xou xupuou pytov or 5ta xoO evos ’inaou XptaxoD (5:11,17,21). 

God has proven His incomparable love and grace, in the fact that Christ has 
died for the godless (5:6-8)^ God has given Christ into death for the sake of 
our sins (4:25). Thus, in Christ we have redemption through His blood (3:24). 

Sin is atoned for (3:25). We are reconciled to God through the death of His Son 
(5:10). The divine righteousness is granted full satisfaction (3:25-26). Christ 
and His bloody merit, His perfect obedience and His passive and active obedience 
(5:18-19) is the firm, immovable foundation of our justification. We are justified 
through the redemption which is in Christ Jesus (3:24). And it is faith which 
grasps and appropriates Christ and His redemption. We believe in Jesus Christ 
(3:22-26) the crucified and risen One, whom God has given into death because of 
our sins and has raised Him up again (4:24-25). Christ is the "propitiation 
through faith", dXaaxriptov 5ua xns ituaxems (3:25). 

Faith lays hold of Christ and His merit; but, in and with Christ and at the 
same time, the righteousness of Christ. That the righteousness which avails before 
God is present forever in Christ shines forth everywhere in the Apostle's presentation. 
That is already apparent in what he said concerning redemption, the atonement and 
reconciliation. The modernists dissipate and depreciate the concept of redemption, 
and reconciliation. They teach as if with recemption there is first created the 
possibility of justification or the forgiveness of sin; a possibility, which only 
later when faith enters in becomes a reality. 

No, we are redeemed through Christ's death and blood. This means that we 
are actually released from sin and its guilt and punishment. Sin is atoned for 
through Christ's blood - He is the expiation by virtue of His blood, which means 
that sin is covered before the eyes of God. God no longer sees it, no longer 
regards it or accounts it to man. We are reconciled to God by the death of His 
Son, so that God now has nothing against us. God was in Christ and reconciled the 
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world to Himself, and He does not impute their sins to them. Thus with redemption, 
atonement and reconciliation, our justification, the non-imputation and forgiveness 
of sins, is established and given. With His death and blood, Christ has not only 
merited the righteousness which avails before God and the forgiveness of sins, but 
He has also affected and prepared these things. This is shown, as previously 
demonstrated, in the connection of, "being justified... Through the redemption 
which is in Christ Jesus", Stxatouyevou. . . 6ta xfis dtoAuTptaaeaJS xns ev Xpoaxcp 
’inaoO (3:24). In 5:9-10, Paul uses "reconciled", • xaxotAAayevxes » 

and "justified", StxauoSevxe s , as synonymous expressions. 

The glorious raising of Jesus Christ from the dead, however, is the solemn, 
public declaration of righteousness and absolution. God has spoken it over the 
world of sinners and by it He has sealed the effect of the death of Christ (4: 24-25) . 
Yes, through Christ’s righteousness, Suxaumyci , justification of life has 
already come to all men (5:18). The many, all men, are presented as righteous 
through the obedience of Christ. The obedience and righteousness of Christ, as 
the sin of the disobedience of Adam, has been imputed to all men (3:19). The 
judgement has been made and stands firm: God is "He who justifies the ungodly", 
d Stxaumv tou dae(3fj (4:5). Thus, in Christ, for all times and for all people 
the righteousness which avails before God, and in which man can stand before God 
is prepared. 

Faith takes what is there, what is on hand. It appropriates this righteous- 
ness to itself. By faith we become partakers of the x«Ptcya , the gracious 
gift of God, the gift of righteousness prepared by Christ (3:17). By faith we <1 
draw the judgment of justification, which God has spoken over the godless in 
genere , upon our person (4:5,24,25). Thus, the righteousness which avails before 
God is a "righteousness of God through faith in Jesus Christ", Suxatoouvr) Beou 
6ua nuaxecDS ’inooO XpuaxoO , which becomes our own through faith (3:22). 

Also it is the "righteousness of God... from faith", Stxatoouvn beou ...ex 
ttaxews , which becomes our portion as a result of faith(l:17). At the same 
time, it is the "righeousness of God... to faith", 6uxauoauvr) SeoU ei-s xuaxuv , 
which is intended for faith, that man should receive it in faith (1:17). It is 
a "righteousness of God", Suxatoauvn SeoO , which comes upon all who believe 
(3:22). In short, it is a "righteousness of faith", Suxcctoauvn ttaxecos , (4:13); 
a righteousness which has this characteristic" that it is believed and grasped in 
faith. And, therefore, we are justified by faith or as a result of faith. There- 
fore, God regards him as righteous whose faith is in Jesus. Therefore, faith is 
accounted for righteousness and it justifies because it appropriates to itself the 
righteousness which avails before God, the judgment of justification of God. Thus, 
it enters into the personal possession of the same. In faith we take hold of and 
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cling to righteousness. Thus we have righteousness and are justified before God. 

But we must still add on essential point. The Sumtoauvri deoO is revealed 
in the Gospel, as already attested by the Law and the Prophets (1:17; 3:21). In 
the Gospel, God has publicly displayed Christ as the expiation for sin before all 
the world (3:25). The entire treasure of the gift of the grace of God - namely, 
Christ, His redemption, and the righteousness which avails before God - is enclosed 
in the Word and is brought forth and offered to sinners in and through the Word. 

The Word is the nearest object of faith. Faith clings to the Word, it embraces 
and accepts the Word, and, in the Word, lays hold on Christ and the righteousness 
which avails before God. The nature of faith is that it looks away from one's own 
person, own unworthiness, and own inability. It goes entirely outside of itself 
and leans and relies solely on the promise of God, which stands eternally firm 
and promises salvation, peace, righteousness and forgiveness of sins in Christ 
(4:19-21). And because faith applies to itself the Gospel's promise of righteous- 
ness and forgiveness of sins, the same is accounted for righteousness (4:22). 

Later Lutheran dogmaticians and, similarly, most modern Lutherans differentiate 
between the object of faith in the bonum justif icum , or the merit earned by Christ 
( meritum Christi) , and the justification ( justif icatio) , particularly justification 
before God ( justitita coram Deo) . They teach that onlyi:the first, and not the 
latter, is offered in the Word and laid hold of by faith. Justification itself 
would first come to pass, then, when man has taken Christ's merit in faith. With 
that the real, deciding judgment of God is removed from the Word. It is made 
uncertain and leads to the thought that, through this act of man (the trusting in 
Christ), this act of God, the justif icatio , were first called forth. Above all, 
however, and most important for us this idea directly contradicts the Apostle's 
train of thought as presented above, according to which not only Christ and His 
redemption but also the StKatoaovn BeoO and the StHauwacs appear as 
content of the Word and object of faith. On the other hand, the real Lutheran 
type of doctrine, which is found in Luther and the Lutheran theologians of the 
16th century as well as the confessional writings of the Lutheran Chruch, is in 
all points the true reproduction of the Pauline doctrine of justification. The 
Apology IV and the Formula of Concord III completely coordinate the grace of God, 
the merit of Christ, the reconciliation with God, the forgiveness of sins, and the 
righteousness which avails before God. They consider these benefits in general 
to be comprehended in the Word and grasped by faith. 

By way of example, we here quote one of teh discussions of this doctrine 
previously referred to. Formula of Concord Solid Declaration, Article III. 
Justification is, first of all, defined as, "That a poor sinner is justified before 
God (that is, he is absolved and declared utterly free from all his sins, and from 
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the verdict of well deserved damnation, and is adopted as a child of God and an 
heir of eternal life) without any merit or worthiness of our part, and without 
any prededing, present or subsequent works, by sheer grace, solely through the 
merit of the total obedience, the bitter passion the death, and the resurrection 
of Christ, our Lord, whose obedience is reckoned to us as righteousness. The Holy 
Spirit offers these treasures to us in the promise of the Gospel, and faith is 
the only means whereby we can apprehend, accept, apply them to ourselves, and make 
them our own" (Tappart, pp. 540-541). Thus the previously named blessings - Christ' 
merit and obedience, justification, absolution, adoption to sonship and heirship 
of eternal life - are offered to us in the Gospel applied by faith. Further, "Thus 
the following statements of St. Paul are to be considered and taken as synonymous: 
’We are justified by faith' (Ro 3:28), or 'faith is reckoned to us as righteousness 
(Ro 4:5), or when he says taht we are justified by the obedience of Christ, our 
only Mediator, or that 'one man's act of righteousness leads to acquittal and 
life for all men' (Ro 5:18). For faith does not justify because it is so good a 
work and so God-pleasing a virtue, but because it lays hold on and accepts the 
merit of Christ in the promise of the holy Gospel. This merit has to be applied 
to us and to be made our own through faith if we are to be justified thereby. 
Therefore the righteousness which by grace is reckoned to faith or to the believers 
is the obedience, the suffering, and the resurrection of Christ when He satisfied 
the Law for us and paid for our sin. Since Christ is not only man, but God and 
man in one undivided Person, He was as little under the Law - since He is the 
Lord of the law - as He was obligated to suffer and die for His Person. There- 
fore His obedience consists not only in His suffering and dying, but also in His 
spontaneous subjection to the law in our stead and his keeping of the law in so 
perfect a fashion that, reckoning it to us as righteousness, God forgives us our 
sins, accounts us holy and righteous, and saves us forever on account of this 
entire obedience which, by doing and suffering, in life and death, Christ rendered 
for us to His Heavenly Father. This righteousness is offered to us by the Holy 
Spirit through the Gospel and in the Sacraments, and is applied, appropriated, 
and accepted by faith, so that thus believers have reconciliation with God, 
forgiveness of sins, the grace of God, adoption, and the inheritance of eternal 
life" (Tappert p. 541). Thus, according to this, we are justified by faith or faith 
is reckoned to us as righteousness, not because it is such a good work and a God- 
pleasing virtue, but because "it lays hold on and accepts the merit of Christ in 
the promise of the holy Gospel." 

However, Christ's merit, which faith lays hold of in the promise of the 
Gospel, includes the fact that, according to Ro 5, we are justified by the 
obedience of the one Mediator, Christ; that, by the righteousness of One, 



justification of life has come upon all men; or, that God "forgives us our sins, 
accounts us as holy and righteous" because of the complete obedience of Christ, 
which He rendered to God in life and death. This righteousness ( haec justitia ), 
namely, that "God forgives us our sins and accounts us as holy and righteous" 
through the righteousness which avails before God and is affected through the 
obedience of Christ, is present before there was a written Word and faith. It is 
offered to us by the Gospel and applied, appropriated and received by faith. 
Therefore, the believers have reconciliation with God, forgiveness of sins, and 
God's grace. Because they have applied to themselves and accepted this right- 
eousness, they therefore now have that which they have applied to themselves; 
in one word, "righteousness. Thus they stand before God as righteous. 

The same nexus rerum comes to us in the following short statements of our 
Confessions. Aug. Conf., Art. VI, Concordia Triglotta , p. 45, "For remission of 
sins and justification is apprehended by faith." Aug. Conf. , Art. XX. Triglotta , 
p.45, "that they might know that grace and forgiveness of sins and justification 
are apprehended by faith in Christ." Apology, Art. IV, Triglotta , p. 139, "For 
the Gospel convicts all men that they are under sin, that they are all subject to 
eternal wrath and death, and offers, for Christ's sake, remission of sin and 
justification, which is received by faith." Apology, Art. Ill, Triglotta , p. 179, 
"justification is only a matter freely promised for Christ's sake, and therefore 
is always received before God by faith alone." Formula of Concord, Art. III. 
Epitome. Triglotta , p. 793, "We believe, teach and confess that faith. ialone is 
the means and instrument whereby we lay hold of Christ , and thus in Christ of that 
righteousness which avails before God." 

Luther's comment on Gnul5:6 is, "As for the verb , I do not object very 

much whether you take it to mean either 'to impute' or as 'to think’; for the 
result remains the same. When the Divine Majesty thinks about me that I am 
righteous, that my sins have been forgiven, that I am free from eternal death, 
and when I gratefully grasp this thought of God about me in faith, then I am 
truly righteous, not through my works but through faith, with which I grasp the 
divine thought. 

For God's thought is infallible truth. Therefore when I grasp it with a firm 
thought - not with an uncertain and wavering opinion - I am righteous. 

For faith is the firm and sure thought or trust that through Christ God is 
propitious and that through Christ His thoughts concerning us are thoughts of 
peace, not of affliction or wrath. 

God's thought or promise, and faith, by which I take hold of God's promise - 
these belong togehter." (LW 3, p.21). 
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According to Luther, it is not the case that first man believes and, 
thereafter, God considers him righteous. Rather, the reverse is true: the divine 
majesty thinks of me as righteous and my sins are forgiven, and then I lay hold 
of and grasp these thoughts of God with my thoughts in faith. When I do that, 
then I am truly justified. 

This genuinely Lutheran doctrine of Justification is the confession of the 
Evangelical Synodical Conference of North America. We quote a passage from the 
Synodical Conference Proceedings of 1872, which discusses the general justification 
and puts it into the right light of the relationship of faith to justification and 
guarantees the independence of the justifying judgment of God from all human 
conduct. "This doctrine - namely the doctrine of the general justification - is 
directly expressed in the passage, Ro 5:18. It is, therefore, not only a 
biblical doctrine but also a biblical expression that the justification of life 
has come upon all men. Only a Calvinstic exegesis can make this passage say that 
only the elect are justified. Older orthodox theologians of our Church also 
speak of the general justification merited for and offered to all. Gerhard says 
that Christ’s ressurrection is the general absolution; however, absolution is 
nothing else than justification. In Christ, the sinful world is condemned to 
death; in His resurrection, the world has been declared justified. When a pastor 
absolves, he distributes a treasure which is already available, namely, the 
already merited forgiveness of sins. If the treasure were not at hand, then no 
pastor could absolve. Yes, then we also could not speak of the justification of 
the sinner by faith, for to believe means to take what is there. If the world 
were not already justified, then to believe would have to mean to fulfill a work 
for justification. However, the entire preaching of the Gospel is a message from 
God cerning a righteousness which is already earned by Him and is present for 
everyone. Therefore, the statement that in Christ the justification of the entire 
world has already taken place, contains nothing deceitful, but it is even entirely 
biblical. Those who say that God has made the entire world righteous, but has not 
declared it righteous, thereby also essentially' Ideny the entire justification. 

The declaration of righteousness by the Gather is not to be separated from 
the justification of the Son, since He has raised Christ from the dead. Certainly 
a man cannot possess righteousness and salvation if he does not accept justification 
When the king pardons a company of criminals, then on his part they are all released 
from guilt and punishment. If one of these does not accept the pardon then he must 
atone futther for his guilt. And so it is with sinners in the justification which 
has come about through Christ's death and resurrection. Indeed, if God had not 
written and sealed the letter of parton, then we preachers would be liars and 
deceivers of the people if we said to them, 'Only believe. then you are justified'. 
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However, God has signed the letter of grace for sinners by the resurrection of His 
Son. He has furnished it with His divine seal, and therefore we can confidently 
preach that the world is justified and reconciled to God. The latter expression 
one could not use, if the former were not true." 

The Pauline doctrine of justification finally leads to a mystery which we 
cannot solve. The Apostel testifies, on the one hand, that the justification of 
life has come over all men; on the other hand, he testifies that all the world is 
guilty and punishable before God, utioSuxos (3:19). But there is no self- 
contradiction. It is a double manner of contemplation of the same object. The 
first time the world is considered in Christ; the second, outside of Christ. 
Outside of Christ, God is angry at the sinners; in Christ, God looks upon the 
sinful world with eyes of pleasure. The one is a judgment of the Law; the other, 
a judgment of the Gospel over sinful mankind. But, in our thoughts, we cannot 
reconcile this double manner of contemplation. We cannot grasp, understand or 
explain how both of these things together take place in God, that outside of 
Christ He accounts to the world their sins and that in Christ Hg has absolved the 
world from their sins. 

The Synodical Conference Proceedings (quoted above) reads, "One must differ- 
entiate between two ways of God looking upon man. When God regards the world in 
Christ, His Son, then He regards them with the deepest love; but when He regards 
the world outside of Christ, then He cannot look at them any other way than with 
burning wrath. ... Accordingly God did two things; He was angered over the 
sinners, but at the same time He loved them so zealously that He gave His only 
begotten Son for them. ... this is an inexpressible and unfathomable mystery. 

God does not change as we do, who are first inclined one way and then another, 
who now have these feelings, now those. Of Him it is written, "Thou remainest as 
Thou art.: Everything that God thinks and wills is one with His essence. ... Now 
this is the Lutheran way: If we find two things in God's Word which we cannot 
harmonize, we let both stand and we believe both, just as they read." 

But we must still add the following to that. The object of the redemption 
and justification which has taken place through Christ is all of sinful mankind. 
However, we must set aside how the individual people stand toward Christ and the 
Gospel. The justification of all has taken place as if in the darkness. When 
God through Christ reconciled the world to Himself and absolved it of sin, the 
world knew nothing about it. But to the counsel of the salvation of God, also 
belonged the other fact, that through the Gospel God manifested, and made known 
to man, Christ and His work and blessing, so that a man might recognize them and 
appropriate them to himself in faith. And whoever believes, whoever in faith 
accepts the Gospel and in the Gospel Christ and in Christ the righteousness which 
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avails before God, is justified. He thereby passes from the state of sin and wrath 
( status peccati et irae ) into the state of grace ( status gratias ) and the state 
of righteousness (5:2). He is a child of God's good will upon whom God's wrath 
no longer rests. And so the believers, in whom the redemption and justification 
fulfill their purpose and goal and remain upon, are the redeemed of the Lord 
(Is 35:10; 62:12). On the other hand, whoever does not believe, whoever rejects 
the Gospel of the grace of God in Christ, thereby seps aside, for his own person, 
the power and effect of God's grace and of Christ's redemption and forgiveness, 
a§£Tctt . For such a one, Christ has died in vain (:Ga 2:21). With such 
unbelief, he returns the force and effect of forgiven sin and obliterated guilt. 

He is now doubly a child of wrath and condemnation. 

Justification, the righteousness which avails before God, is the preliminary 
condition and the most certain guarantee of the future salvation, ocoxripLa , 
and of the heavenly inheritance (1:16-17; 4:13-16; 5:5-10). The justification 

I 

of life has come to pass for all men. Salvation has been merited and prepared 
by Christ for all men and awarded to all, so that they are justified. Still, 
only those who are partakers of the gift of righteousness through faith shall 
actually reign with Christ in eternal life in the future. 



CHAPTER 6 


Chapter 6:1-14 Sanctification as a Proof of the 
State of Being a Christian 

6 , 1 . 2 . 

The Apostle here begins the discussion anew, in that he writes: T i 
ouv epoupev , "What shall we say then;" Ponitur autem t L ouv epoupev; 
non tibi tantummodo , ubi quid jam dicere aut ef fari possit aliquis 
exquirit , verum etiam turn , quum quid jam in disputando dicerre h. e. ex 
antegressis colligere possit aliquis percontatur . Ibi formula quid ergo 
est ? quid ergo inde eff icitur ? notat . Sic hoc loco , ubi percontationem 
quid igitur dicemus ( e superioribus eruemus ) ? nova et quae sui j uris 
sit interrogatio excipit : Num adhaereamus- ? (It says here not only now 
when he searches what to say or express, but also when someone persistently 
asks what to say in disputing, that is, what to gather from what has gone 
before. Here the form is 'What follows therefore?' 'What is effected 
thereby?' Thus here, where the questioning renews the persistent inquiry: 
'What do we draw from the above?' a new interrogation is elicited: 

whether we adhere ?) Fritzsche. Thus: What results from the previous 

remark fromwhere sin has abounded? Has grace become superabundant? 5,20.21. 
In general, what follows from the doctrine of grace? We continue in sin, 
so that grace might increase and so that God might have the greater oppor- 
tunity to manifest His grace, to forgive sin? The subjunctive entpevoupev, 
"shall we continue in," which is better documented than the future 
"we will continue in," is the so-called conjunctivus deliberativus (deliber- 
ative subjunctive). This is a conclusion which the opponents of the Chris- 
tians drew from the Christian doctrine. They repeated after the Christians, 
as we have read this is 3,8, that they taught thus and also operated ac- 
cording to this maxim: Let us do evil, that good might result. Similarly, 
in later times, the Christian doctrine of justification by grace has been 
misinterpreted and perverted, as if it granted sin support and undermined 
true morality. The Christians themselves rejected this conclusion with 
indignation and said with Paul: pq Ysvotxo "God forbid." Only the one 
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who does not know grace could conclude and speak thus. Whoever has recognized 
and experienced a little of what grace means, hates and abhors sin, and thanks 
God for His grace in both word and deed. The Christians, who have become par- 
takers of the grace of God through faith, confess: How can we, who are dead 
to sin, henceforth still live unto sin? That is quite impossible for us. To 
the expression Cincroyev ev auxcji, "will live in it (sin), Fritzsche remarks: 

Zrjv ev xuvu itpayyaxi,, wherein to live and move, to be intent upon a thing. 

Cic. ad Fam . 9,26: Vivas , inquis , in litteris , ("Live, you say, in your books!") 
And Philippi: "To live in sin equals to continue the living, association, the 
relationship, the connection with it. Similarly TtepuraxeUv ev xuvl, 2 Cor 
4,2; Eph 4,17. Still neptnaxe tv is the outward appearance of the Cqv , which 
predominately designates the inner spiritual association, cf. Col 3,7; Ga 5,25. 

The double question and its denial, with which the Apostle begins the new 
section of the Letter, already lets it be seen significantly what he now has 
in view. After he had presented the doctrine of sin and of grace, he now comes 
to speak of the life and conduct of the Christian (sanctification) , as the 
necessary result of justification and of justifying faith. That is the content 
of the third principal part of the Letter, chap. 6-8, as this is almost unani- 
mously agreed by ancient and modern commentators. Tertia hujus epistolae pars 
et principalis propositio sequitur , agens de navitate vitae et studio bonorum 
operum. Nam pertractatis hactenus et explicatis daubus partibus , quae sunt , 
homines esse peccatores , et sola fide justificare , recte accedit ad tertiam , 
eamque aliquot argument is conf irmat cum declarat ione causarum , quare fide 
justificate debeant pie vivere . (The third part and principle proposition of 
this epistle follows, treating of the newness of life and zeal for good works. 
After treating and explaining the two parts so far, which are 'that men are 
sinners' and 'justification is by faith alone,' he (Paul) rightly proceeds to 
the third. This he confirms with arguments and a declaration of reasons, why 
those justified by faith alone should live piously. Koemer. 

That the Christians continue in sin and serve sin, is excluded thereby, 
that they are dead to sin. The Emphasis lies upon the ouxuves aiteBavoyev 
xij ayapxuqi, "we who died to sin." That would not say, as some have often taken 
it, that we have renounced sin. In case we would still live in sin, this latter 
condition would contradict our former condition. By the Apostle, when he denies 
that we continue in sin, refers particularly to the conduct of the Christians, 
which had begun with becoming a Christian. This brings into prominence the fact 
that the conduct of the Christians is determined by the fact that they are dead 
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to sin. "dnehavoyev xy dyapxuqi does not mean something which the Christians 
have done, but something which has taken place in them. . . the event with 
which life ceases, something to be determined by its relation to sin. ,r Hoffman 
That we are dead to sin is a similar expression, as when it says that the 
Christians are dead to the Law. 7,4; Ga 2,19. In these turns of expression 
sin, like the Law, appears as a power which determines the conduct of man. 

The Christians are dead to sin, that is, they have become free from that drawing 
to sin. Their life is now no longer ruled and regulated by sin or the Law, as 
it was previously. We are dead to sin; that means: we are freed from the 
power, might, lordship, from the curse and control of sin. Mortum esse peccato 
est ji peccati dominio et oppressione liberatum esse , non autem plane _a peccato 
e.jusque sensu liberum esse . (To be dead to sin is to be freed from the dominion 
and oppression of sin, but clearly not from sin and its meaning). Calov. 
"Deliverance from sin, as offered by Christ, and as accepted by the believer, 
is not mere deliverance from its penalty, but from its power." Hodge. Such 
deliverance from the power and dominion of sin is not something which we have 
done, but something which God has done for us. This happened since we became 
Christians and were justified by faith. In that the guilt of sin was forgiven 
us, we were at the same time delivered from the might and power of sin. This 
deliverance from the bonds of sin, which was accomplished by God, is the inner- 
most nerve of Christian sanctification. The state of the Christian is a state 
of freedom from sin. It follows that the Christians, in that which concerns 
their personally conduct , no longer live in sin. 

Vv. 3-11. 


That we are dead to sin the Apostle proves in v. 3 in a question introduced 
with n dyvoetxe , which reminded the Christians of a fact well known to them: 
n ayvoecxe oxu, oool efJaitx oaSpyev eils Xptaxov ’ipaoOv, eug xov $avaxov auxoQ 
G3aKxtodnpev ?" The meaning is: "Or do you not know that all of us who have 
been baptized into Christ Jesus have been baptized into His death?" That we are 
dead to sin, but we should think only of our well known significance of our 
baptism. All we who are baptized into Christ Jesus are baptized into His death. 
Bcmxu^euv in the New Testament, with the exception of Mark 7,4, always desig- 
nates the religious act of baptizing with water, the baptism of John and then 
the Christian Baptism. This is also true of the substantive Sauxuayot. Since 
the original meaning "to dip" has fallen into disuse, in such expressions as 
Pauxu^eadat ets ovoya xtvog , "to baptize into what name." Mt 28,19; Ac 8,16; 
19,5; 1 Cor 1, 13.15, ets tov Mwuapv , "into Moses," 1 Cor 10.2, pug Xpuaxov , 
ets xov $ctvaxov auxou , "into Christ," "into Christs' death," the basis for 
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understanding is not, as if the person receiving Baptism were baptized into 
Moses, into Christ, into Christ's name, into Christ's death. The eug points 
to the relationship into which the one who is baptized is placed over against 
the respective person or thing. We have been baptized into Christ Jesus, which 
means nothing else than that by Baptism we have been placed into a relationship 
to Christ Jesus. "Christian Baptism is actually a sharing in Jesus and in 
the salvation merited by Him. In the same sense, however, it then also reads 
tils xov ^ctvaxov auxou eganxta^nxe "You were baptized into His death." Hofmann. 
Christ has become the Mediator of salvation and has earned salvation for us 
through His death. In that He has taken our sins upon Himself and atoned for 
and reconciled us through His suffering and death, Christ has redeemed us from 
the guilt and punishment of sin, therewith at the same time also from sin 
itself. Christ has also, by His death, broken the power of sin. And now we 
also, because we have been baptized into Christ, have been baptized into His 
death. Thus through the baptism of His death and the effects of His death, 
we have become partakers of His redemption, namely of the redemption not 
only from the punishment, but also from the power of sin. 

The apostle had previously pointed to the Gospel as the means through 
which God presents and imparts the man Christ, Christ's merit, forgiveness of 
sins and the righteousness which avails before God. In this text he testifies 
that we have received a share in Christ and in the fruit of His death through 
Baptism. The one does not exclude the other. God has ordained and established 
two means of grace, the gospel and baptism, word and sacrament. The mention 
of Baptism is certainly in place, where the Christians are reminded of the 
beginning of their state of Christianity. For by Baptism we have become 
Christians. Baptism is the sacramentum initiationis (the just sacrament). 

Christ has commanded His disciples in Mt 28,18-20 "to make disciples of," 
yadnxeuoaxe , all nations, thereby, that they baptize them, gauxL^ovxes etc. 
According to Acts 2,14 those Jews and converts to Judaism, who were baptized 
on Pentecost, were thereby added to the Church. That was the beginning of the 
first Christian congregation in Jerusalem. The Apostle, when he writes 
ooou egcncxuadrnjev eus Xpuaxov ’Ipaouv "who have been baptized into Christ Jesus," 
has in mind, first of all, such Christians who were baptized as adults. He 
himself had received Baptism in his mature age and most of the members of the 
Roman congregation had formerly been Gentiles and Jesus. The baptism of 
adults follows the proclamation of the Gospel. In the command of Christ to 
baptize, Mt 25, 18ff. , baptism and teaching are combined. On Pentecost those 
Jews and proselytes were baptized, who previously had heard the sermon of Peter 
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concerning Christ and had received it with joy. Acts 2,41. The adults, who 
can understand human speech and doctrine, are placed into connection with 
Christ, Christ's death and resurrection through the Word. With these baptism 
is the seal and confirmation of the promise of grace of the Gospel. Since 
the instruction preceding baptism first of all aims at baptism, Christ has 
expressly ordained baptism as a sacramentum initiationis (the just sacrament), 
with full right Paul considers and designates baptism as a beginning of the 
Christian status (state), and a means of union with Christ. The children and 
the immature, on the other hand, who are still not able to grasp the word, 
entered into the communion with Christ and His death solely by baptism, with 
the baptismal act itself. There were also baptized children already everywhere 
in the first Christian congregations. We remarked above on v. 2 that we, since 
we became Christians, are dead to sin. Becoming Christians coincides with 
becoming believers. The Scriptures throughout place coming to faith, 

"to believe," as the beginning of the status of a Christian. But that does 
not contradict that which Paul writes in this passage regarding baptism. 
According to Christ's command of baptism, baptism and faith are related. "He 
who has believed and has been baptized shall be saved." Mark 16,16. In Ga 
3,26.27 it reads: "For you are all sons of God through faith in Christ Jesus. 
For all of you who were baptized into Christ have clothed yourselves with 
Christ." Through baptism and faith we have put on Christ, we have entered 
into communion with Christ and have thereby become the children of God. In 
this passage the egoncx (aBriyev e(,s Xpucrxov ’irioouv includes faith. For 
the relationship, the communion with Christ which is designated with ecs XpLaxov 
’irioouv is not possible, is not conceivable without faith. Faith is certainly 
nothing else than personal contact with Christ. Word and Sacrament are 
media Soxcna and have as a correlate faith as a medium Anitxuxov- Faith, which 
is brought about among adults by the Word, among children by the baptismal 
act, takes and applies to itself that which God presents and imparts in Word 
and Sacrament — Christ and the fruits of His death. Whoever believes then be- 
comes a partaker of Christ and His redemption and is thus free and liberated 
not only from the guilt and punishment of sin, but also from the power and 
and bonds of it. 

When the Apostle continues in v. 4: "Therefore we have been buried with 
Him through baptism into death in order that as Christ was raised from the 
dead through the glory of the Father, so we too, might walk in newness of 
life." Then it does not follow out of the death of Christ, which was mentioned 
before, (but out of) His burial, (for) out of our sharing in Christ's death 
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(is) our sharing in Christ's burial. But the emphasis lies on the purpose 
clause and its confirmation in v. 5, on the statement of the resurrection 
of Christ and our sharing in Christ's resurrection. In this entire section 
these two facts, Christ's death and Christ's resurrection, our sharing in 
Christ's death and Christ's resurrection, are placed over against one another. 
Only here, in v. 4, is mention made of the burial. The thought that we are 
baptized into Christ's death, v. 3, one can also express thus, that in baptism 
we have died with Christ, that we have died in a spiritual manner. In bap- 
tism we Christians have experienced a dying. Since we have died to sin, we 
Christians have been taken from the power of sin. There is a dying with 
Christ, in that we have been baptized into the death of Christ and have thus 
become partakers of the death of Christ and the fruits of the same. This 
thought is again taken up in v. 4, only in another, stronger form, with ouv 
"therefore". St. Paul says: "We have been buried with Him through baptism 
into death". a[uvsxa(pnyev ouv auxcji 6ta xoO gaiix (dpaxos eus xov davaxo.v. The 
words etS xov davaxov are often combined with 6ua xou gomx toyaxos , and 
therefore are generally understood under the Savaxov the death of Christ. 

But then after the auxou the, xov Savaxov must not be omitted. Without auxou 
the words give only the meaning that we are baptized, buried in that spiritual 
death, which corresponds to the death of Christ. That would still be no 
clear presentation that we are buried in our own death. The eos behind 
garcxuayaxos then would have, as Hofmann especially emphasizes, a different 
meaning from the double eus behind the double egcuixoodTiyev in v. 3. We 
rather refer eus xov §avaxov to auvexacpnyev with Hofmann, Luthardt and 
others and take Bavaxov as a condition of death. "To be buried into death" 
is only a stronger expression for "to die". Whoever is buried now belongs to 
the dead. We have died unto sin and entirely dead unto sin. The chain which 
bound us to sin is completely severed. That is the meaning. Since through 
baptism we have died and been buried with Christ we have thus become partakers 
of the death and burial of Christ. Christ's burial was also only a conclusion 
of His suffering and death, a proof and confirmation of His death. When 
Christ lay in the grave, there He appeared before the whole world as one of 
the dead. Now that we have died and been buried with Christ has the purpose 
which was the aim of God with all this, that, as Christ has been raised from 
the dead, so also we should walk "in newness of life," ev xauvoxrixo . 

That we should walk in newness of life or in a new life — that was the finis 
ultimus (the ultimate purpose). From the time of our baptism we Christians 
stand in a new life. This has its equal in the new life to which Christ has 
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been raised. Christ was raised from the dead by the glory of God. God's 
glory or majesty is the epitome of all divine attributes and perfection. 

Here especially we have to think of the omnipotence of God. With His resur- 
rection, Christ has entered into a new life. And to that corresponds the 
new life in which the baptized Christians stand. That is the tertium comparationis 
(the point of comparison), nothing else. The en vexpwv "from the dead", 
which applies to the resurrection of Christ, has no correlate in the parallel. 

In other connections, for example, Eph 2, Iff., Paul states that we Christians 
are raised from the dead with Christ. There with the death from which we are 
raised he means the spiritual, moral deadness, the condition when we were 
dead in sins, entangled completely in sins and as if drowned in sins. Out 
of this condition we have come, this we have overcome, when we were raised 
spiritually. The spiritual dying, on the other hand, of which Paul speaks 
in Ro:-6, is an entirely different thing from which one generally, according 
to Eph 2, calls the spiritual death, that is the opposite of entanglement in 
sin, cf. the slavery of sin, 6f the service of sin, namely, deliverance from 
the bonds of sin. It cannot be said in a reasonable manner that we have been 
raised up from sin. That we are dead to sin is the negative side, that we 
stand in a new life is the positive side of sanctification. 

How this new life has developed in us is stated in the following sentence: 

"For if we have become united with Him in the likeness of His death, certainly 
we shall be also in the likeness of His resurrection." v.5. El. yap auycpuxoi, 
yeyovayev xtji oyoutsyaxL xoU bavaxou auxou, aXXa Kao xfj s avaaxaaetos eaoyeBa. 

We are planted together, namely in Baptism, auycpuxou can mean only this, 
with the oyoLtoya tovj davaxou auxoO , namely, of Christ. That can only mean 
that we are grown together with the death of Christ itself and have entered 
into the closest relation with it, not: our own spiritual dying, for a man 
is never planted together with himself, but always with another person. Still 
because the death of Christ has an similarity in our spiritual death, therefore 
the Apostle here calls the same an oyoumya, something which lis like or similar 
to it. 'OyoLwya is to be taken here concretely in the sense of picture, image, 
and tou Savaxou auxoU as a genitive of apposition. The protasis in v. 5a 
therefore says essentially the same thing as the foregoing sentences, that we 
are baptized into the death of Christ and that by Baptism we are buried with 
Christ in death. From this fact, there follows the other, and upon that lies 
the emphasis, that we are also grown together with the resurrection of Christ. 

In the apodosis in v. 5b there is to be supplied Ttji dyoLwyaxL before xhs 
avaaxacrews and auycpuxou before eooyeBa out of the protasis. The future 
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eaopeQa is the futurum logicum (future logic) and designates that which from 
the standpoint of our spiritual death, of the dying with Christ is in the 
future. In reality it lies in the past. For in this entire section, vv. 3-11, 
Paul points back to that which we have experienced in our Baptism. Thus in 
our Baptism we have also grown together with the resurrection of Christ, which 
is thus a similitude of our spiritual resurrection, which necessarily follows 
out of the being grown together with His death. With Christ, death and resur- 
rection were close together. Christ is the crucified and risen One. Thus 
whoever has a share in His death also is a partaker of His resurrection. In 
the preceding, in v.4, it was only stated that the new life in which we Chris- 
tians stand has its equal (wcntep) with the resurrection of Christ. That is 
true also in the oiiouajpa. But here, in v.5, it is now added that our new 
life springs and flows from the resurrection of Christ. In Baptism we have 
received a share in the resurrection of Christ and the new life, into which 
Christ has entered with His resurrection. In Baptism the new life of Christ , 
is implanted in us, therefore we are flesh of His flesh, bone of His bone, Eph 
5,30. We are born again to a new life, therefore the new life has come to us, 
in which we Christians now stand and walk. 

V.6 continues: touto ypvujaxovTes , otl 6 icaXauos niiffiv avdpconos ouveaTaupuiBr) 
etc., "knowing this, that our old self was crucified with Him," etc. Into the 
toOto yLvmaxovTEs too much is implied, when, as, for example, Hofmann, Luthardt, 
Philippi and Meyer, take it as "empirical perception." They see therein the 
development of the discourse, that the Apostle, who had previously taught and 
spoken objectively, now speaks of that which is known to the Christian from 
his own experience. The touto yovwaxovTes runs parallel to the r\ ayvoEUTE 
"Or do you not know" in v. 3, as well as to the eeSotes "knowing" in v.9. The 
entire section, vv.3-11, contains a reminder. The Apostle reminds the Chris- 
tian of that which they learned when they became Christians. The participial 
clause, touto yLvmaxovTes etc. , brings a closer explanation and further exposi- 
tion of that which was said previously. We Christians know and consider that 
our old man is crucified with Him. "The TtaXauos ctvdptoTcos* th e °ld man is t * ie 
sinful self. . . . He is looked upon as itaXauos from the standpoint or the 
dvayewriaLS , of the TtaXuyyeveata "regeneration" (John3,3; Tt3,5), the former, 
the past man, which is contrasted to the ctvdptoitos veo^'new self," which is 
created by the regeneration, to thexauvos "new" or the xauvn xteous > "new 
creature." Eph 4,24; Col 3,9.10; 2 Cor 5,17. The expression rcaXauds av-dptoitos 
thus contains a personification not of the former way of acting (in Col 3,9 
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the irpa£eaev auxou "its evil deeds" is differentiated from the TtaXatog avQpojnos 
himself), but of the former (sinful) condition or basic tendency of the entire 
life." Philippi. The old man is the sinful, corrupt habitus (attitude) of 
the man, the condition and manner of disposition which is established by the 
sinful conception and birth, out of which come forth all sinful desires, 
thoughts and exertions of the will. This old man is now crucified with 
Christ, namely, in Baptism, in that by Baptism we have become partakers of 
Christ's death by crucifixion and the fruits of the same. The old Adam is 
drowned, put to death in Baptism, which would say that he has lost all power 
over us. But that has happened with this purpose: £va xaxapYn§n TO awya xns 
ayapxtas , "that the body of sin might be destroyed". This purpose is also 
realized among baptized Christians. Td crfflya xfi£ ctyapxxag is not sin as an 
organism (Philippi and others), and ths ayctpxbag thus is not the genitive of 
apposition. dyapxuas is the genitive of the characteristic attribute and 

xo omya xfjg ayapxtas evidently is the same as xo Svpxov aSya , v. 11 
xo auiya xou Savaxou , 7,24, is thus the real body, as Luther, has translated 
it, "the sinful body" not as if the body were the real location or even the 
source of sin, but as the organ or instrument of sin (Godet) . Sin or the 
old Adam seeks through the medium (middle) of the body and the members of 
the body to fulfill the evil lusts and also does fulfill them in natural man. 
Among the baptized Christians, on the other hand, the body of sin is put out 
of activity. Kaxapyxi^nvau is to be taken here in its original, real meaning, 
inertem , inefficacem reddi (Grimm). Where the old man is crucified, the 
power of sin is broken. There also the body of sin is put out of power and 
activity. That the purpose of disempowering of the body of sin and the final, 
ultimate purpose of the crucifixion of the old man: xoO yrixext SouXeueuv nyag xij 
dyapx((ji "that, we should, no longer be slaves to sin." That is God's will 
and aim, that henceforth we no longer serve sin as previously. Our Baptism 
has empowered us for this. We need no longer serve sin, because the old 
Adam is put to death and no longer rules the body. 


That we no longer need to serve sin is confirmed in v. 7 by the general 
axiom: "For he who has died is freed from sin" 6 anoAavwv deduxaptoxat auo xys 


ayapxias states essentially the same thing as that the old man is crucified. 


that we are dead to sin. With 6bxauoua-9au here is not meant the absolution 


from the guilt of sin, since the Apostle here no longer speaks of justification, 
in the solemn sense of the word, although the same supposition and foundation 
for this doxaboOadat is what Paul here has in mind. In the entire section, 
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w.3-11, the discussion is concerning the release from sin itself, from the 
power and dominion of sin. The power which sin has over man can be considered 
as a claim of title, which sin asserts against man. Sin, the mistress, 
places upon man who is conceived and born in sin the demand that he must 
serve her. Now whoever has died is released from sin, from this 6txri "punish- 
ment," and has been freed from the jurisdiction of sin. That is a general 
truth, which refers first of all to physical death. So also Meyer, Weiss, 
Hofmann, Godet. Whoever has died physically is taken away thereby from the 
tyranny, from the jurisdiction of sin. For sin and the service of sin falls 
into this earthly life and the judgment enters in at death. After death the 
wages of sin shall be paid to the servants of sin. Man shall then be rewarded 
for what he has done in his earthly life. This general axiom, applies also 
to the moral death, of which the entire section treats, which we Christians 
have experienced in our Baptism. We have died with Christ, our old man is 
crucified with Christ, and thus sin has lost all power and right over us. 

We no longer need to serve and obey sin. Nil jam in eum ( qui mortuus est ) 
juris est peccato , ut non jam sit debitor , "For in him (who is dead) it is 
not of the law unto sin, so that he is no longer a debtor." c.8,12. Bengel. 

The final clause xoO ynxexy 6ouleuetv nyas x^j ayapxuq: marks the progress of 
the thought. From our participation in the death of Christ the Apostle con- 
cludes our participation in the life of Christ: "Now if we be dead with 
Christ, we believe that we shall also live with him." v.8. The- future 
ou^qcroyev auxijj "we shall also live with Him" we understand in like manner as 
the expression xo oyopwyaxp xns avaexctaews auytpuxop eaoyeda , v.5. Here that 
earlier statement is not simply repeated, but explains more fully what kind 
of a new life that is, in which we Christians stand from our Baptism on: 
"knowing that Christ, having been raised from the dead, is never to die 
again; death no longer is master over Him. For the death that He died, He 
died to sin, once for all; but the life that He lives. He lives to God. 

Even so consider yourselves to be dead to sin, but alive to God in Christ 
Jesus." Vv.9-11. It is first of all stated concerning Christ, what the 
characteristics of His present life are. Something similar then also applies 
to us, because in Baptism we have become partakers of the resurrection of 
Christ. Christ, having been raised from the dead, dies no more. Death no 
longer has dominion over Him. With the life into which Christ has entered 
with His resurrection the situation is quite different from His former life 
on earth, Christ's earthly life was subject to death and had found its end 
with His death and burial. How the present life of Christ is characterized 
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is stated by the sentence, second part of which has the stress: "For the death 
that He died. He died unto sin, once for all; but the life that He lives. He 
lives to God." The expression o ane^oive "the death that He died" is to be 
analyzed: tov Savottov , ov aue^avev "the death that He died." Concerning the 
death of Christ it applies that He is dead to sin. When it is said of Christ: 
tij ctpaptia aitedavcv "He died to sin," then it is to be taken just as when it 
is said of us onceSavoyev tij dyanTLqi "we died to sin," v.2. The dative ttj ayapTL<£ 
is here as there the dative of relation. Christ also with His death has become 
free in relation to sin, only that He had a different relationship to sin than 
we have. The former life of Christ, which ended with His death, was also deter- 
mined and ruled by sin, namely, the alien sin, the sin of mankind, which He 
had taken upon Himself. What Christ has done, experienced, and suffered in 
the days of His flesh applied to sin, served the one purpose, to abolish the 
sin of mankind. This purpose has been fulfilled with His death. Sin has now 
once and for all been expiated, abolished and put away. Therefore also for 
us by virtue of our Baptism into the death of Christ, sin has been put away. 

For Christ this former relationship to sin has ceased with His death. Now and 
for all eternity He has nothing more to do with sin. In that He now lives, 
since He has been raised from the dead, He lives unto God. His present life 
has a relationship only to God, is determined solely by God, is turned to God. 

The divine nature and glory has now also permeated His physical essence and 
life. With His resurrection He has entered into the status gloriae , (the 
state of glorification). Vivit Deo , vitamex Deo gloriosam , divine vigoris 
plenam (He lives unto God, a glorious life from God, full of divine power). 

Bengel. "Even so consider yourselves to be dead to sin, but alive to God in 
Christ Jesus." Just as Christ, we Christians are also dead to sin and alive 
unto God. We find ourselves now in a divine condition and life, because the new 
life of Christ has been implanted in us by Baptism. Only that the ?nv xijj Seiji 
"He lives to God," "with Christ applies to the physical condition of His 
natural life, with us, on the other hand, it applies to the ethical condition 
of our personal life." Hofmann. Since His resurrection Christ lives entirely 
to God, in every respect, also according to His body. Since our Baptism we live 
to God according to the inward man. The new life of regeneration is directed 
toward God. The new man who is created in Baptism is turned to God, rejoices 
in God, speaks, thinks, loves, and wills only what is of God. Thus we now 
live in God with Christ and at the same time "through Jesus Christ our Lord." 

We live in communion with Christ and thus our life is concluded with Christ in 
God. 
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The last statement, v.ll, contains at the same time a short recapitulation 
of the entire exposition in vv.3-10. Therefore we Christians should hold 
concerning ourselves, \oyCc.ca%e "consider yourselves," that we are dead to sin 
and alive to God. "Thus we should judge concerning ourselves; for the empirical 
reality often makes itself feel in a different manner." Luthardt. Often we 
feel very little of the divine nature, on the other hand, sin often makes itself 
still very perceptible in us. Therefore, we should simply believe that which 
God's Word says to us, that we are free from sin, that we really conceal in 
ourselves a divine life. This status quo (the existing state of affairs) pre- 
sented by God, this which we have not done but have received in Baptism, is 
the most inner nerve of sanctification. That is the source out of which the 
real Christian conduct flows. This is the foundation upon which the Apostle 
now builds his admonition to a right Christian conduct. 

Vv. 12-14. 

On the basis of the foregoing reminder the Apostle now admonishes, v.12: 

Mf| ouv gaaoAeuexw ri apapxoa ev tc 3 Svrixcj) uyffiv atoyaxu "Therefore do not let sin 
reign in your mortal body." Grammatically the admonition is directed to sin, 
according to the sense it is directed to the Christians. The meaning is that 
the Christians should no longer permit sin to reign over them. That presupposes ' 
that sin is still present in them, although it has lost its power it has ceased 
to be their mistress. They should not concede dominion to sin and no longer 
serve sin. Luther makes a gloss: "Note, the saints still have evil lusts 
in the flesh, which they do not follow." Christians should not permit sin to 
reign in their mortal body. The Svhtov crffiya cannot possibly mean the body 
together with the soul, as Philippi accepts according to several ancient 
expositors. It is not the whole man according to body and soul, insofar as he 
is still not regenerated. Paul writes in 8,11 that God shall one day give life 
to our mortal bodies from the dead. But it is only the body which dies and is 
raised again on the Last Day. The ev xcj3 Svnxij) owyaxe "simply gives the sphere 
in which the forbidden dominion would take place." Meyer. The body appears 
here also not as the real seat of the sin; but as the instrument through which 
sin, when it reigns in man, fills its will. The Apostle speaks here of the 
mortal, not, as above, of the sinful body. The mortal body, which the Christians 
also still bear is a defective instrument of the Spirit, which easily gives in 
to the will of sin precisely because it is mortal. The following infinitve 
clause, which according to the best manuscripts is to be read ei-s to uitotxoueov xaos 
ext\>uytaus auxou , "that you should obey its lusts," shows where the tendency 
of sin leads, namely, that the Christians obey the evil lusts and desires,. The 
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evil desires, which come forth out of the evil heart, are here ascribed to the 
body, to the extent that they will express themselves out through the body. 

Thus St. John speaks of an etLSuyta tSv otp-baXpCv "lust of the eyes." 1 John 
2,16. And now from the body the discussion passes over to the members of the 
body. V13a. The Christians should not present their members as instruments 
of the unrighteousness of sin or place them at the disposal of sin, napuaTaveTe 
"present." Whoever does that places himself under the dominion of sin. The 
Christians should prevent and stop this. ’ASpxta "unrighteousness," includes 
everything which runs contrary to the divine rule and law. “OnXa we take best 
of all in the meaning "instruments," which it often has in classical Greek. 

For the image of a military service, of war and battle, lies far from our 
context. Grimm: oitXa , instrumentum (instruments); ouXa abtXLas "instru- 
ments of unrighteousness," quibas scelus ' commit titur , opp . , (by which a crime 
is committed, the opposite), oitXa 6uxaLOOuvr)s"instruments of righteousness," 
quibas virtus exercetur , (by which a virtue is exercised), Ro 6,13. Thus, 
that is the meaning of the Apostle, therein the sanctification proves itself, 
that the Christians constrain the members of their bodies, hands, feet, eyes, 
ears, tongue, etc., and hold them back from the service of sin. That the 
Christians do not permit it to come to the point that the evil lusts and 
desires find their satisfaction through the service of the members. And that 
is no outward thing, no physical exercise, no athletic test of strength, but 
a moral conduct and act of the will. The will of the Christian resists the 
will of sin and holds the body and members in bounds, so that it suppresses 
and crucifies at the same time the evil lusts of the heart. Calov: Quod 
autem corporis et membrorum mentionem f acit , non eo accipiendum , ac si in 
corpore tantum dominetur (peccatum ) , anima vero _a pravis desideriis immunis 
sit , nec peccati dominio subj ici possit , sed quod in corpore et membris 
corpor eis apertius sese exserat peccatum , quodque non permisso dom inio pec- 
cati in corpore ac membris corporeis , nec in nervum ita erump ere peccatum aut 
vim suam plene exserere aut vires etiam eas acquirere possit , quo nos captivet 
et in miseram servitutem redigat , et ex adverso imminuatur ita ac f ragatur vis 
concupis centiae et desideriorum , dum non permittitur tale dominium : ubi 
tamen intermitt enda etiam non est veteris horn in is ac desideriorum inde prorum- 
pent ium subactio , cohibitio et repressio , (But that he makes mention of the 
body and members is not to be understood as if (sin) dominated only in the 
body, and the soul were immune to deprove desires and could not be subjected 
to the dominion of sin. It is rather to be understood that sin spreads itself 
in the body and the bodily members more observedly. But when such dominion 
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is not allowed in the body and its members, sin cannot break out into the 
nerve to exercise its strength fully or to acquire those forces, by which 
it would capture us and reduce us to wretched servitude. On the other 
hand, the strength of concupiscence and desires is weakened and broken while 
it is not allowed such dominion. There should be no interruption in the 
discipline, restraint, and repression of the old man and of the desires which 
erupting from him.) 

That is the negative side of sanctification. To that is added the posi- 
tive admonition: "But present yourselves to God as those alive from the 
dead, and your members as instruments of righteousness to God." V.13b. The 
Christians should present themselves to God, place themselves at His dis- 
posal as "those alive from the dead," ojs ex vexpwv ^wvxas. This latter 
expression does not look back to vexpous rij otyapTta "dead to sin," v.ll. 

For there the discussion was concerning the fact that the Christians are 
dead to sin. The ex vexpoiv Sqv, on the other hand, presupposes a condition 
of being dead in sin and through sin, as it is described in Eph 2, Iff. 

Thus here we have to think of that form of death, which we usually call the 
spiritual death. What the Apostle had previously said concerning the reign 
of sin, which the Christians should prevent, lies close to this thought. 

Those who are now Christians, formerly when they were still Gentiles, stood 
under the dominion of sin and walked in all lusts and vices. They were 
spiritually dead. And out of this death they have now become alive and now 
as such they should present themselves to God, commend themselves to God 
with body and soul, with heart, mind and thoughts. That takes place above 
all in daily prayer. At the same time they should present their members 
as instruments of righteousness, — and that is here the righteousness of 
life, — for the disposal of God. Hand, feet, eyes, ears, tongue, etc., should 
be busy constantly in the service and praise of God. 

In order to understand and evaluate this double admonition correctly, 
one must actually hold oneself faithfully to the connection of the same with 
the preceding reminder. The correct Christian conduct follows of itself 
from the Christian condition, from that which the Christians have experienced 
in their Baptism and possess from the time of their Baptism. The Apostle 
impresses (this) upon the Christians, and Christian preachers should also 
speak of this to their Christians: You have died to sin, are dead to sin 
Christ with His death has redeemed you from sin, from the power and dominion 
of sin. You have become partakers of His redemption by Baptism. The power 
of sin in you has been broken! Your old man is crucified. The bond which 
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bound you to sin has been broken! You are free, inwardly free, actually 
free from sin! You no longer need to serve sin, therefore, no longer 
serve sin! Let not sin rule over you again and prove it indeed, that you 
are free from sin. You are raised with Christ. In Baptism you have become 
partakers of the resurrection life of Christ, therefore, a new, spritiaul, 
divine life has been implanted in you, you actually stand in a new life. 

Now, therefore, also manifest this new life, use and exercise the powers 
which are in you, and live and serve God with body and soul. By such 
admonition, a Christian preacher actually disposes his Christians and 
places them in the condition and makes them willing to follow after that 
to which he has admonished them. It is an evangelical admonition which lies 
before us here, which is based on the Gospel and directed to the believing 
Christians and always has its effect among Christians. 

In v.14 the Apostle once again leads back to the actual possession 
of the Christians, in that he gives them the assurance that sin shall not 
be master over them, can and shall not conquer them. They find themselves 
in a condition of freedom from sin. Sin has lost its dominion, its HUptoxns. 
That comes from that fact that they are not under the Law, which only 
demands but does not give the power to fulfill the demand. They are under 
grace, which enables them to avoid the evil and to do that which is good 
and righteous before God. Gratia non solum peccata diluit ,: sed ut non 
peccamus facit, (Grace not only washes away sin, but also causes that we 
may not sin.) Augustine. 

The Summary of the Entire Section, 6,1-14: The Apostle admonishes the 
Christians to no more serve sin but to walk in righteousness. He reminds 
them of the fact that in Baptism they have died to sin with Christ and have 
become partakers of the new divine life of Christ. 

6,15-23: The Service of Righteousness. 

Vv. 15-18 

The second half of the chaper, which also forms a section by itself, 
begins the same way as the first. "What then? Shall we sin because we are 
not under law but under grace ?" V.15. Does that follow from the statement 

presented previously in v.14? Does grace, our state of grace, give us 
license to sin? "God forbid!" 

That is not so the Apostle proves again with an appeal to the Christian 
condition, which he now places under a different point of view, oux oCdorrs , 
otl, cp Ttaptaxavexe eauxous SouXous els UTtaxoqv, 6oDXol eaxe $ Snaxouexe; v. 16a. 
It is a generally accepted truth, well known to Christians, that one is his 
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servant to whom one gives or presents oneself in obedience. In the first 
part of the sentence the emphasis rests upon $ TtotpuaxavexE eauxous eus utaxoriv, 
in the second part on 6oOXot. It would have been sufficient, if the Apostle 
had written: 6ouXot ears auxoO "you are slaves of Him" or auxijj "to Him." 

By expressing the concept of obedience also in the second part of the sentence, 
inserting cj> UTtaxouexe for auxijj, he strongly calls attention to the facts 
that obedience, also willing obedience always involves servitude. You are 
the servants of Him, to whom you belong, whom you obey, to whom you have 
become subject by your own choice. At first man had the freedom to choose a 
master for himself, whom he will obey. But when he has yielded himself into 
the service and obedience of this master, then this freedom ceases. He can 
no longer do what he wills, but must do what his master would have of him, 
and is bound to this master. Paul applies the general statement according to 
two sides, in malam partem "in evil parts 1 ' and in bonam partem "in good parts": 
You are servants, either of sin resulting in death, or of obedience resulting 
in righteousness". If one gives himself into the service of sin, then it 
soon follows that he is a servant of sin. He cannot make a halt on the way 
of sin, where he would, but must do everything that sin commands him, even 
things from which he first revolted. He is bound and chained to sin and 
cannot of himself release himself again from these bonds and chains. But the 
end of this way is death and condemnation or servants of obedience to righteous- 
ness, ’r) UTtaxorjs SbMauoauvriv . Evidently here in contrast to sin, which 
is disobedience, obedience to God is meant. In this context the Apostle uses 
the expression UTtaxori in various meanings. That is the other case, that one 
becomes obedient to obedience. That is a kind of paradox. The meaning is that 
this is the correct obedience when one obeys God, to whom every man owes 
obedience. Now when one presents oneself into the obedience of obedience, into 
the obedience of God, then he becomes a servant of obedience. Then in all 
factors he does what the obedience over against God demands of him, and remains 
in the bounds of obedience. He develops a firm, righteous character. He 
enters into the condition of righteousness, righteousness is his habitus 
(condition). Self-evidently under dtxaooaivr] "the righteousness of life" is 
to be understood. The Apostle here says nothing of the end of the way of 
obedience and righteousness. In w. 21-23 the twofold end of the twofold servi- 
tude, death and life, is expressly and independently mentioned. The eds bavaxov 
"in death" in v.16 is only an anticipation. 
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The latter of the two cases mentioned takes place among the Christians. 

The Apostle calls to his Christian readers: But thanks be to God, that you 
have become obedient from the heart and have become servants of righteousness. 
Those are the two principal concepts in the statement in v.17 and v.18. The 
Christians have experienced in themselves that freewill obedience changes into 
servitude, but on the good side, so that they owe God thanks for it. Cer- 
tainly they have also had the experience of the servitude of sin. This 
wretched servitude lies in the past, for them, as they must acknowledge with 
thanks to God. They were servants of sin, but they are that no longer. In 
the sentence oxu pxe SouXol xps apapxucts "though you were slaves of sin" 

the pxe is stressed. Now they are obedient from the heart. The object of 

the obedience is here designated thus: tils ov itapedo^pte xunov 6l6cxxps "to 
that form of teaching to which you were committed." The sentence is to be 
analyzed: uitpxouoaxe ex xapdtas xiji tuthj) xps 6t6axps, etls ov tapefioBpxe . 

The Christian readers have become obedient to the form of doctrine. Tuxos 6t6axPS 
is the Christian doctrine, the evangelical truth of salvation in the form and 
stamp, as it was present in the preaching of Paul and in general in the 

preaching of the Apostle. This form of doctrine, which is effected and 

wrought by the Spirit of God Himself, is the standard form for all times. 

Obedience to the Christian doctrine and the correct form of doctrine is 
nothing else than faith. Faith is obedience to the Gospel. The Christians, 
with whom Paul deals here, have become believers. That was the beginning 
of their Christianity. This willing obedience of faith is certainly a gift 
of God, for which one must thank God. It also reads: eus ov xape6o§pxe 
The Christians have been given over into the Christian doctrine, naturally 
by God. God has modeled their hearts in the form of Christian doctrine. Or 
in other words: God has worked faith in them. Nevertheless, it has been a 
free, willing obedience. It is God who works even the willingness of faith. 

And the willing obedience has then drawn servitude after it. The statement 
in v.18, eXeubepcobevxes axo xps apapxuas edouXuiQpxe xri dtxatoauvp "and 
having been freed from sin, you become slaves of righteousness," is, if not 
grammatically, yet logically dependent upon the oxt in v.17. It describes 
further the content of the expression of thanks. In that those who are now 
Christians have become obedient to the Gospel through the grace of God, they 
have become inwardly free from sin. They have thereby been reduced to servi- 
tude under righteousness and have become servants of righteousness. Believing 
Christians are bound to righteousness and cannot escape from that. Whoever 
is born of God cannot sin, cannot live in sin. 1 John 3,9. The new birth 
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does not permit that. If he sins, then he does not continue with the sin. 

He must again turn back immediately from the sin to the right track, into 
the service of righteousness. Righteousness has become a custom with him, 
like a second nature. It is a blessed subjection. The servitude of righteous- 
ness is true freedom. From what has been said it becomes evident how little 
the condition of the Christians, the condition of grace gives the freedom 
to sin. 


VV. 19-23 

The Apostle here speaks (humanly), really ad hominem. V.19a. In the 
foregoing he made use of a strong physical manner of expression, in that he 
spoke of a servitude of righteousness, while otherwise the expression SooAeua, 
servitude, is used only malo sensu (in an evil sense) . He did this because 
of the weakness of the flesh of his readers, not only because of their intel- 
lectual, but also because of their moral weakness. For the Gentile Chris- 
tians were completely inclined to libertinism, in which they stood in danger 
of abusing the Christian freedom, as this comes forth out of all the Pauline 
Epistles. Cf. 5,13. Therefore Paul designated the condition of Chris- 

tian freedom, the freedom from sin, for righteousness, at the same time as 
a condition of servitude of righteousness. Insofar as Christians still live 
in the flesh they should know that they have a Lord over them whom they 
must obey. In the following the Apostle continues this strong human manner 
of speech. The yap in v.l9b is to be taken explicatively . Now he continues 
with an admonition, which presents itself out of the preceding description 
of the Christian condition. As in the first section of the chapter, 6,1-14, 
so also in this second part, 6,15-23, he adds to the reminder an expressive 
admonition. This modifies and strengthens the rejection of the question, 
which was brought forth in the introduction v. 12a and v.15, whether we Christians 
should and may still sin. 

The admonition now reads: warcep yap rapeoxrioaxe ia yeAp uywv 6ouAa xij 
axabap auty xau xij avoytcy eus xpv avoytav, ouxtos vuv uapaaxpaaxe xa yeAp uyaiv 6oOAa xrj 
Suxayoauvp e C s aytaayo'yfor just as you presented your members as slaves to 
impurity and, to lawlessness, resulting in further lawlessness, so now, 
present your members as slaves to righteousness, resulting in sanctification." 

That would say: Previously, when you were Gentiles and servants of sin, you 
placed your members to the disposition of sin, gave them into the service of 
uncleanness to fulfill iniquity, and did only what was not right before God. 
axadctpota and dvoyua, are designations of sin in general. Sin is axadapoua, 
"uncleanness," corrupted body and soul, and it is avoyta, "iniquity," "illegality," 
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in that they denied and broke the divine rule and law. But now, since you 
have become Christians and servants of righteousness, you have given your 
members to the service of righteousness, to the sanctification of the body 
and soul. The Stxauoauvriis the opposite of otvoyua , ayuayos is the opposite 
of axaSapaoa. in their action and conduct the Christians should show what 
they are, as servants of righteousness, who are bound to righteousness, 
6ouAto§evT£s xij StxaLoouvij . 

The sentence structure in vv. 20-23, joined by yap, serves, as the 
previous reminder, for the strengthening and foundation of this admonition. 

The Apostle turns to his Christians readers with the question: "For when 
you were slaves of sin, you were free in regard to righteousness. "There- 
fore what benefit were you then deriving from the things of which you are 
now ashamed"? Vv.20.21a. Previously you were servants of sin and free 
with regard to righteousness, eleubepou tt} SuxaLoaovri . You had absolutely 
nothing to do with righteousness, you were entirely incapable and incompetent 
to fulfill anything that was right before God. What fruit did you have at 
that time? xaprcos meant the work and conduct of man, the product of the 
working of the mind, of the moral art and nature. What was thus the product 
of the servitude of sin? The answer reads: ecp ’ ows vOv eitauaxuveade "from 
the thing of which you are now ashamed," v.21b, such things of which you 
are now ashamed and must be ashamed, horrible vices, shameful pleasures, of 
which you must also be ashamed for this reason, because they finally bring 
only death and condemnation, to yap xeAos exeuvwv Bavaxos "For the end of 
those things is death." "But now having been freed from sin and enslaved to 
God, you derive you benefit, resulting in sanctification, and the outcome, 
eternal life." V.22. Now you have become free from the servitude of sin 
and have become servants of righteousness and thereby servants of God, really 
inslaved under God, SouAwBevxes x<p §e<j), then your fruit is inclined toward 
sanctification. The result of the servitude of God is a holy conduct and good 
works, which are pleasing to God and necessary and salutary for man. But 
the end of sanctification, of this service of righteousness is eternal life. 

The Apostle confirms that which was said with an axiom in v.23: ta yap oc^mvta xrjs 
ayapTca^davaxos, to 6e xaptcrya xou 9eou Soar) auwvuos ev Xptaxtp ’iqaoO xcp xupu<j) 
ny£v . "For the wages of sin is death; but the free gift of God is 

eternal life in Christ Jesus our Lord". The wages which sin pays to all those 
who have been obedient and served it faithfully in this life is death. Death 
in the full sense of the word, physical death, but which for the servants 
of sin is only the gateway to eternal death. That this statement agrees 
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very well with what the Apostle taught in Ro 5,12ff . of the origin of death 
and the reign of death, we have proven above. Death is the wages, the 
deserved reward of sin. On the other hand, eternal life is a free, undeserved 
gift, a gracious gift of God, which is mediated and merited for us poor 
sinners by Christ Jesus, our Lord. Hell is always deserved, heaven never. 

At the same time, eternal life, even if it is a xaptcrya> the end, 

xeAos, of the way of sanctification. Sanctification is never a causa regnandi, 
but a via regni . God leads His own, whom He has justified and saved by 
grace upon this way of sanctification toward to their goal. It is very plain 
how that which the apostle carries out in this section, w. 20-23, motivates 
the foregoing admonition. The fatal results of the earlier servitude of sin 
must frighten the Christians away from sin. The blessed results of the pre- 
sent servitude of righteousness encourages to sanctification. 

In the entire section, w. 15-23, the Apostle considered and presented 
the servitude of sin as something which belongs to the past among the Christians 
He summons the latter therefore to give thanks to God, because they have 
been freed from this servitude. This contains for the Christians not only 
an entreaty not to serve sin any more, but at the same time an earnest 
warning. Christians should know and well consider that they, when they misuse 
their Christian freedom and again acquiese to sin, they also become servants 
of sin again and fall back into the former abominations of the heathen. Also, 
if they again serve sin, they have to expect nothing else than death and 
condemnation. Certainly, that is also a critical question, on which death 
and life, salvation and condemnation depend whether a Christian, after he is 
justified, whether a Christian, after he is justified, walks in sin and pursues 
sanctification. 

The Summary of the Section, 6,15-23: The Apostle strengthens the former 
abmonition henceforth no longer to serve sin, but God and righteousness. He 
reminds the Christians of the fact that the Servitude of sin has ceased for 
them and that they have now become servants of God and of righteousness. At 
the same time he points to the final end of the double service-death and 
eternal life. 



CHAPTER 7 


7:1-6: The Freedom from the Law 

A new section evidently begins with the words in 7:1: "*H ayvocLTe ctSeXcpoy, 

yyvwoxouayv yap voyov XaXw, oil 6 voyos xupyouey toO dvdpwiiou eg’ oaov 
xpovov ; ", "Or do you not know, brethren (for I am speaking to those who know 

the law), that the law has jurisdiction over a person as long as he lives?" 

The favorite phrase of Paul, "do you not know," ’*H dyvoeyre , always as Godet 
correctly remarks, places the denial of the presented truth in contrast to an 
indisputable truth. How the indisputable fact serves that which was said pre- 
viously we can judge correctly only after we have acquainted ourselves with the 
content of this new section, 7:1-6. The Apostle here offers instruction from 
the Law. He speaks to such who know the Law, yyvwaxouay yap voyov XaXw • He 
does not say: I speak to those among you who know the Law, that is, to the Jewish 
Christians. Then he would have had to write "to those knowing," toys yyvw- 
axouay , etc. There is no support in the text for the assumption that Paul ad- 
dresses himself in this entire section exclusively to the Jewish Christian 
portion of the Roman congregation. The address, dfieXcpoy , applies here to all 
Christian readers of the Letter. All Christians, also the Gentile Christians, 
knew and know the Law, the revealed, Mosaic Law. The Old Testament was read in 
the Christian assemblies from the beginning. The apostolic preaching, as the 
Acts of the Apostles and the Letters of the Apostles prove, made the Old Testament 
its starting point throughout. The Law always was a part of the ecclesiastical 
publics doctrina (public doctrine) . Thus the statement is also acknowledged by 
the Christians in general, because they know the Law: dry 6 voyos xupyeuey toO 
dvdpwtou, eq>’ oaov xpovov s?j • It is purely arbitrary, when Philippi takes 
the in an ethical meaning: "As long as man lives, that is, continues his 

old, natural life, he is a servant of the Law; only when he is spiritually dead 
is he free from the dominion of the Law." That is a thought that emerges only 
in the second half of the section, w. 4-6, and is indicated by nothing in this 
verse. It is, as most of the commentators acknowledge, a general statement, an 
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axiom, which lies at the foundation of the entire Law and all its determinations, 
that the Law is master over man. It has the power and right to command man 
as long as he lives. The dominion of the Law extends over the entire span of 
life, but not beyond it. The demands of the Law apply to man who lives in the 
flesh and expire with death. There can be no more discussion of keeping or 
transgressing the Law after man is dead. When a man has died, he shall be 
rewarded accordingly as to his life. Then the Law is for God, the Judge, a 
measuring stick of judgment and of recompense. It hardly needs the remark that 
the Apostle here places himself solely on the standpoint of the Law and first 
of all omits entirely the change which Christ has brought. 

The general statement that the application of the Law is broken off only 
by the death of man, but then completely by death, Paul proves and clarifies in 
w. 2-3 by the example of the legal determination regarding marriage. The 
allegorical interpretation of this statement of the wife and the two husbands, 
which is found among ancient commentators and lately maintained especially by 
Philippi, is without any support in the text. Only from v. 4 on, there follows 
the allegorical application of the statement of the Law under discussion. The 
Mosaic marriage law includes the following points. A woman who is subject to 
the man, that is, "the married woman," n uuctvdpos yovr) is bound by the Law 
to the living man, that is, to the man as long as he lives. But when the man 
has died, then she is released from the law of the husband, duo xoO vopou xoO 
dvdpog , that is, "from the law which concerns the husband," that she should 
be the wife of this man and of no other. It says of the wife: "she is released 
from the law which concerns the husband," xaxnpyrixaL dud xoO voyou xoO avdpos 
The xaxripYnxau really fits only the Law. The Law which concerns the husband, 
the marriage, is put away. It is abrogated and canceled for the wife, as soon 
as the husband has died. Through the death of the husband the wife has become 
free and unencumbered of that designation of the law, of her constraint to the 
husband. Out of the mentioned double determination (’Apa ouv , v. 3) it follows, 
and this result makes the matter so much the more significant. When the wife 
is in the lifetime of the husband, "while the husband is living," Ciovxos toO 
dv6pos , belongs to another husband, "if she marries another man," edv yEvrixau 
dv6pu sxepy , is called and adulteress, xPi"IMaxi.aeu. On the other hand, if 

her^ husband has died, she is freed from the law which had bound her to the 
husband, so that she is now no longer an adulteress, if she marries another 
husband. The verb xPhUatu^euv designates really "to carry on affairs of state. 
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then "to have a title of office," and in later Greek, simply "to be esteemed," 

"to have a name." The infinitive clause, toO yn elvccu ccuxnv pouxaXtSct, yevoyevnv 
avdpL, erepa) , gives, like all such infinitive clauses, not the result but 

the purpose: "so that she is not an adulteress though she is married to another 
man." That is the purpose of her freedom from the law, which lies in the divine 
ordinance of the Law, that after the death of her husband, she can marry again, 
without being guilty of adultery. In the example adduced now certainly the 
deceased and the person freed from the law by the death are different persons. 

The husband dies, and the wife is thus freed from the law. It is here presumed 
as self-understood, that first of all the husband, when he dies, is free and 
rid of the law which concerns marriage. But now the marriage law refers pre- 
cisely to the relationship of the husband to the wife and of the wife to the 
husband. "Husband and wife here in their belonging to one another form the 
unique object of a legal determination, according to which the woman should be 
the wife of this and no other man, only as long as he lives." Hofmann. This 
speaks of a mutual obligation, and when such a mutual obligation becomes invalid 
for the one, then the other is free also. In the foregoing case, the fact that 
death releases all obligations of the Law, becomes apparent very concretely in 
a person still living, therefore the Apostle has well chosen this example. In 
this choice he had in mind already the allegorical application, which now follows 
in w. 4-6. 

That to which the Apostle would point with his instruction from the Law 
and concerning the Law in w. 1-3, is shown in v. 4: wore, a6eA<poi you, xai uyetg 
edavaT<I)§nTe Ttp voyy 6ta xou amyaxog tou XpgatoO, Eilg to yevea^ar uyag etepm, 
rip ex vexpuiv eyEp$£VTL, ”va xapxocpopqawyEV xtp Sew. 

"Wherefore, my brethren, 

you also were made to die to the Law through the body of Christ; that you might 
be joined to another, to Him who was raised from the dead, that we might bear 
fruit for God." In short, the sense of these words is that through Christ's 
death we are released from the Law and now belong to Christ. That is a truth 
that transcends the Law, that first became known through the Gospel and that 
belongs to the Gospel. Thus this statement is no deduction from the preceding 
presentation in w. 1-3. For the Law says nothing of Christ. From the teaching 
of the Law one can conclude nothing regarding Christ and His salvation. From 
the fact that the Law in its separate commandments speaks to man only as long 
as he lives, or from this that the wife is bound to the husband by the law only 
so long as the husband lives, it surely does not follow that the Christians 
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through Christ are now completely released from the Law. But the woxe , with 
which the statement in v. 4 is introduced, is also originally not a particle of ^ 

inference. “f2axe is made up of cog and and originally and throughout in 
the ancient profane Greek means "as," "even as." From this then the consecutive 
significance "consequently," and "so that" developed, insofar as that which 
follows from a premise has a similarity with this premise. In this text only 
the "agreement" is thereby shown, 'with which the following joins itself to the 
preceding.'" (Hofmann) We translate it best of all with "accordingly," "cor- 
respondingly," or like Hofmann, with "and so." Luther with his translation: 

"thus also, my brethren" has expressed it correctly. There is a similarity be- 
tween vv. 1-3 and v. 4, and the latter is illustrated by the former. The general 
statement, v. 1, that death removes the obligation of the Law for every man, 
corresponds to the fact that Christ's death has entered in, and that this death 
has put an end to all obligation of the entire Law. And to the example offered 
of the wife and the two husbands corresponds the fact that those who are now 
Christians first belonged to the Law as their lawful spouse, had been bound to 
the Law. Now through Christ's death, they are released from the Law and belong 
to another as their lawful spouse, namely, Christ, the risen One. That is the 
tertium comparationis (the point of comparison) . One must not go beyond this 
and dare not, in general, press the image. We now examine the constituent parts 
of the foregoing statement more closely: "Therefore, you also were made to die 
to the Law through the body of Christ," tlaxe xai uyeys e§avaxu)9r|xe xtp voyij) 

6oa tou awyaxos tou Xpoaxou . This the Apostle gives the Christians to consider. 
The Christians, like the wife to the husband, are dead to the Law, and this 
through the body of Christ, who was put to death on the cross. Christ has been 
put to death according to the flesh and has with His powerful, bloody death 
paid the final tribute to the Law. Thereby he has put an end to the Law, has 
put the Law out of power and effect, both in its demands and as well as in its 
threats. Cf. Eph 2:15: ev rip oapxu auxou xov voyov xwv evxoASv ev Soyyaoi, 
xaxapYnoas> "by abolishing in his flesh the enmity, which is the law of commandments 
contained in ordinances." By His death Christ has first of all redeemed us from 
the curse of the Law, but then also from the dominion and power of the Law. And 
now through Baptism and faith, as the Apostle had previously brought into remem- 
brance, we Christians have become partakers of the death of Christ, of the fruit 
of His death, of His redemption. Thus we are delivered, free, unencumbered of 
the Law, precisely from the dominion, from the jurisdiction and coercion of the 
Law. For in this connection it treats of the "dominion," xuptoxns of the Law. 
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The Law is no more lord over us. The former relationship to the Law, that we 
are subject to the Law, like the wife to the husband, is completely and eternally 
dissolved. We are dead to the Law, and we have nothing more to do with the Law 
and the Law nothing more to do with us. What Paul writes here applies to all 
Christians. If he has the Jewish Christians in mind, first of all, who had 
formerly lived under the Law, he, nevertheless does not wish to exclude the 
Gentile Christians. The Law, and even the revealed Mosaic Law, as far as it is 
a moral Law, is meant for all men. It places before all mankind, to whom it 
applies, the demand that they subject themselves to it. The Gentile Christians 
are not, just because they are Gentiles, but because they are Christians, de- 
livered and free from the Law only through Christ. To the Law you are dead, 

"that you: might be married to another, to Him who was raised from the dead," 
els to yeveabat upas exeptj) tip ex vexpSv eyep&evxL . Thus the Apostle con- 

tinues. Through baptism and faith the Christians are bound to Christ, the 
crucified and risen One. As the wife to the husband are joined to Christ, who 
has risen from the dead and lives eternally. The risen and living Christ, after 
the Law has been put away through the death of Christ, is now our legal spouse 
and husband. He alone has the power and right to speak to us as a husband. And 
it is the purpose of this relationship to Christ, that we should bring fruit to 
God, "that we might bear fruit for God," "va xaptocpopriauipev tip §e<p , as is 
also done. The fruits of good works understood, are done in love and honor to 
God. Here, as everywhere the good works of the Christian are called fruit, the 
picture is that of the harvest of the fields and the fruits of the trees. To 
interpret the xapuotpopetv "to bear fruit" as "fruit of marriage," xapitov 
xotXt,as,is to press the picture of the marriage improperly. Such changing of 
person, as we meet it in this verse, eSavaxw^rixe-upas-xapiiotpopncndpev - is 
found frequently with Paul. The address adeXtpot pou fits very well to the 
content of the foregoing statement. The Apostle, who confessed and boasted of 
himself in Ga 2:19: "For through the Law I died to the Law, that I might live 
to God. I have been crucified with Christ," feels himself closely attached to 
the Christians from among the Jews and Gentiles. The Christians, in a similar 
manner, have escaped from the Law and belong only to Christ and to God, as his 
beloved brethren, his spiritual relatives, ore yap rjpev ev xij aapxt, xa nabppaxa 
xE3v apapxtiov xa 6ta xou vopou evripyeuxo ev xous peXeatv ppESv, ei-s xo xapitocpoprjaat 
xcp \>avaxtji- vuvi 6e xaxnpyn^nMev auo xo 0 vopou d7io3avovxe£ ev (5 xaxetxopeAa, <5 axe 
SouXeuetv ppas ev xatvoxrixu itveupaxos xau ou itaXatoxrixt ypappaxos- 
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"For while we were in the flesh, the sinful passions, which were aroused by the 
Law, were at work in the members of our body to bear fruit for death. But now 
we have been released from the Law, having died so that by which we were bound; 
that we should serve in newness of spirit, and not in the oldness of the letter" 
vv. 5-6. This double statement evidently joins itself to the immediately pre- 
ceding statement of purpose, uva xapnocpopnacoyev xtp $eQ • For also in v. 5 is 
found the expression xapitocpope tv , and with the "serve in newness of spirit" 
certainly nothing else is meant than the fruit of good works. Thus the state- 
ments in w. 5-6 introduced with yap serve the sentence that we should now 
bring fruit unto God, not so much as proof, but as clarification. With the words 
fire pyev ev xij aapxC the Apostle reminds the Christians, first of all, of 

their condition before they became Christians. Before .they became Christians 
they were in the flesh, where their entire being was enclosed and confined in 
the old corrupt nature. Paul includes himself here with all Christians from 
among the Jews and Gentiles, who previously had walked according to the flesh and 
had served sin. He omits the fact that there were also Jewish Christians who 
before their Baptism had been believing Israelites and had been born anew through 
faith in the promise. Nevertheless the being in the "flesh" is the condition into 
which every person is born. That we were in the flesh brought with it the fact 
that the sinful passions were active in our members. The expression TtaSpyaxa 
designates exactly that which we call "passions." .JIadriya is used of the 
effects and tempers of the human heart and is in itself vox media (the voice of 
means). But in later Greek under the na^nyaxa there are always "to be under- 
stood the objectionable effects and impulses under whose dominion man conducts 
himself indifferently." (Cremer) That is the sense of the word in our passage 
and in the second passages in the New Testament where it is also present, Ga 5:24: 

ou xoO XptoxoO xrjv oapHOt eaxaupwaav auv toys TtaSriyaayv nai exy—j "Now those who 

duyyas , , .. 

belong to Christ Jesus have crucified the flesh with its passions and desires. 

TtaSri axuyyas "shameful passions," Ro 1:26 Tot TcaSnyaxcx xwv ayapxySv are the 
emotions which work themselves out in sins, in acts of sins. These emotions were 
active, evnPYetio , in our members, in that the members of the body carried the 
evil impulses and effects into fulfillment. The emphasis, however, now lies on 
the modifier of Tuabnyaxa , on xa 6ya xoO voyou . For Paul in this entire con- 
text calls attention to the great benefit, that we are freed from the Law. The 
emotions were transferred through the Law and were stirred up by the Law. That 
fact the Apostle develops more fully in the new section. Thus in carnal man the 
Law only promotes sin. There is still to be said here what Weiss remarks: "By 
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this modifier it is pointed out that the TtaSnyara characteristic of the life 
of the flesh, were active everywhere in the pre-Christian condition. They were 
not eliminated by the life under the Law, but could only be promoted. But in 
no way were these passions aroused also among the Gentile Christians, who had, 
in fact, not yet been under the Law. Therefore Paul does not write simply 6 tot 
xou voyou , but only designates the raSriyoiTa as such which have the character- 

istic to be aroused by the Law." One must add the fact that in the time before 
Christ the Law of Moses had become known to many Gentiles, as it is now known 
in the whole world. These Gentiles then had entirely the same experience with 
the Law as the Jews. And finally Philippi's remarks, concerning the law of 
conscience also apply, "which the Gentiles possessed as a substitute for the 
Mosaic Law." This "radiation from the divine, revealed Law," aroused the lusts 
of the flesh. To what end the sinful passions were directed in the last analysis 
is stated in the addition eus to Mapitocpopfjaay t(j> -Savaup , that we should bring 
forth fruit unto death. Here also the eus shows not the result, but only the 
purpose. That was the inclination, as it were, the tendency of the passions, 
to work themselves out through the members of the body in acts of sin and thus 
to bring forth evil, wicked fruit, shameful works, which finally work death and 
condemnation. Cf. 6:21-23. The Apostle James describes the same process of evil, 
1:15: "Then when lust has conceived, it gives birth to sin: and when sin is 
accomplished, it brings forth death." And now in that the Law arouses the evil 
lusts, it also helps man to death. 

The backward glance into the past should place the presence of the Christians 
into a much brighter light. "But now," so it reads further in v. 6, but now a 
change has taken place, since we became Christians. But now "we are delivered 
from the law," xaxnPYnSyyev , have become free and unencumbered of the Law, 
which only helped to sin and death. The Apostle repeats emphatically, only in 
other words, what he had said previously, v. 4a, and here adds the modifier: 
otTcodavovres ev ip HaxeuxoyeSa . Behind dto^avovres - for that is more acceptable 
and the only reading that fits into the context, not ( xou 9avatou ) "of 

death," - tout(») or shelve is to be supplied. Thus we have to translate: 

"having died that by which we were bound." That wherein we were held as in a 
prison is, according to the context, the flesh. For of the flesh it had been 
said in v. 5, that our entire being had been contained therein. The being in 
the flesh brought with it the fact that the Law made the passions active and thus 
compelled and enslaved us under sin. And in that we are now dead to the flesh, 
we are now also delivered from the Law, from the distressing dominion of the Law. 
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In that we are dead to the sinful flesh, to sin, we are dead to the Law. "It 

has become a liberating death out of the compulsion and jurisdiction of the 

inborn nature, wherein the deliverance from the Law completes itself." Thus Schott, 
Hofmann, Weiss and Luthardt in our judgment correctly explain the participial 
clause. When one, like most commentators, understands the Law as that under 
which we were held, then there is a pure autology. For to be delivered from the 

Law and to be dead to the Law are one arid the same thing, and the parallelism 

with v. 5, where the tyranny of the Law is coupled with the being in the flesh, 
is lost. But in v. 6 the conclusion has the emphasis: ojote douAeueov nyas ev 
HcavoiriTb uveuyaTOS xaC ov TtctAatOTTyri, ypayyaios , "so that we serve in new- 

ness of the Spirit and not in oldness of the letter." For in contrast to the 
previous condition under sin and the Law this characterizes the present con- 
dition of the Christian, which results from the deliverance from the flesh 
and the Law. It describes the present, the fruit-bearing of the Christian. 

Since we have been delivered from the flesh and the Law, therefore we now, self- 
evidently, serve God in newness of spirit. The ev KaevoTiyru itveuycnros gives 
the "sphere of activity of the SouAeueov." KatvoTys is here meant concretely, 
designates the new condition and situation in which the Christian finds himself, 
the new essence and life in which he moves and lives. That is the "new essence 
of the spirit." This new essence and life is engendered by the Spirit of God 
and is ruled and governed by the Spirit of God, who is in the Christians. Or, 
in other words, we add the statement in v. 4b: It is the risen, living Christ, 
who works, works all good, brings forth glorious fruit through the Spirit in 
the Christians, who have become partakers of His resurrection-life. And this 
fruit of the Spirit is the real God-pleasing worship. This service, this worship 
excludes entirely the other service, the 6ouAeuetv ev itaAatoxriTt 
ypayyaios , "and not in oldness of the letter." That which the Christians deny 
is that they serve in the old sinful essence, which is only subjected to the 
outward letter of the Law. Man has before and over himself only the strong 
demands of the Law, which give no power for good, but which rather only arouse 
the sinful lusts. What the Apostle here describes regarding the essence of the 
condition of the Christian is also really the habitus (attitude) of the Christian, 
which is not dissolved by the daily sins of weakness, which are put away in daily 
repentance and contrition. Weiss still remarks on the expression ypayya : 

"That ypayya designates the Mosaic Law and only this is undoubted. But how 
it should follow that Paul includes himself with the Jewish Christians is hard 
to understand here. He does not say that the uaAauoTns Ypaypcrros had been their 
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common, former condition. But he says only that their common deliverance from 
the Law would have prevented, that for them all only the naXatorris Ypapyatos , 
that is, this form of the old sinful life would come into existence. This he 
learned to know in his time under the law and this would enter in among them 
all, if they would be placed under the Law, which must happen inevitably with- 
out this MaTripYpdriyev . " 

Thus we Christians, because we are redeemed by Christ and have become par- 
takers of His redemption through faith and Baptism, are also free and released 
from the Law, not only from the curse of the Law, but also from the dominion 
and binding force of the Law. The Law, even the revealed, written Law, is no 
longer our xupL-os "Lord." The Law has nothing more to say to us, we are no 
longer bound by the Law. (Mou Christians are dead to the Law, that is, the Law 
is dead for you, or, since it no longer dominates you, urges or compels you... 
neither are you now obligated under it) . Vos christiani estis mortif icati legi , 
hoc est , lex est vobis mortua , vel quae non amplius vobis dominatur , urget et 
cogit vos . . . neque estis ei nune obligati . Koerner. That the Apostle attests 
as apodictitally as possible in the section, Ro 7:1-6. And we should guard our- 
selves well that we do not limit or reduce this precious evangelical truth. 

Above all, we Christians are not sovereign and our own will is not suprema lex 
(the highest law) for us. We are free, but free in God. We live to God, we 
serve God, we bring fruit to God. We are subject to God and are bound as creatures 
of God, also as new creatures, in the unchangeable will of God. But when we 
undertake to fulfill the will of God, then the most important question for us 
is not: What does the Law demand of us?, but: What is well-pleasing to Christ, 
my Lord and Redeemer and Bridegroom? What is pleasing to my God, to the God who 
is reconciled to me through Christ? How and by what means can I best serve my 
beloved heavenly Father? And this question answers itself. The Holy Spirit, 
who is in us, the Spirit of Christ, the Spirit of God teaches us to do according 
to God’s good pleasure and leads us along a pleasant way, creates in us a desire 
for and a bringing forth of the good. These good works, which the Holy Spirit 
brings forth out of the believers, are identical with the works of which the Law 
speaks. The mind and will of the Spirit of God, who teaches, moves, leads, and 
rules us inwardly, is identical with the unchangeable will of God, which has also 
found expression in the Law of God. But the works of the believers are therefore 
in no way works of the Law but fruits of the Spirit. A Christian does not reflect 
upon his being and not being in this manner: I will make every effort to fulfill 
all the strict demands of the Law as precisely and minutely as possible, but 
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without much reflection. The good works flow forth out of his heart, by the 
power and influence of the Holy Spirit. This doctrine of the Christian freedom 
as a freedom from the Law does not make us antinomians, does not contradict that 
which the Formula of Concord emphasizes in Art VI: jie tertio usu legis (the third 
use of the law). The Law, "the written Law," is and remains "a definite rule 
and standard of a blessed life and conduct," especially for believing, regen- 
erated Christians, and only for them. Unconverted men cannot walk according to 
this rule. To them the Law must first of all serve as a mirror, in which they 
can recognize their sins. But there one must distinguish carefully. Therefore 
the believing Christians still need the rule of the Law, because they still bear 
in themselves their sinful flesh, not insofar as they are Christians and regen- 
erated. Our Confession elaborates on that. "And, indeed, if the believing 
and elect children of God were completely renewed in this life by the indwelling 
Spirit, so that in their nature and all its powers they were entirely free from 
sin, they would need no law. Hence no one needs to drive them either, but they 
would do of themselves, and altogether voluntarily, without any instruction, 
admonition, urging or driving of the Law, what they are in duty bound to do 
according to God's will. As the sun, the moon, and all the constellations of 
heaven have their regular course of themselves, unobstructed, without admonition, 
urging, force or compulsion, according to the order of God which God once appointed 
for them, yes, just as the holy angels an entirely voluntary obedience." (Trig., 
p. 963). But because "to the believing, elect, and regenerated children of God" 

"in this life the old Adam still always clings," therefore "they need the daily 
instruction and admonition, warning and threatening of the Law." Because they 
still are burdened with much error and foolishness, which is a part of the sin- 
ful flesh, because they so easily "serve God according to their own thoughts," 
therefore they also still need the daily instruction of the Law, so that they 
learn from the Ten Commandments which are the real, God-pleasing works. On the 
other hand, so far as man is born anew by the Spirit of God, he is taught by 
God and "does everything from a free, cheerful spirit; and these are called not 
properly works of the Law, but works and fruits of the Spirit, or as St. Paul 
names it, ’'the law of the mind' and 'the law of Christ.' For such men are no 
more under the Law, but under grace, as St. Paul says, Ro 8:2 (Ro 7:23); 1 Cor 9:21.' 
(Trig., p. 867) 

When we finally compare very briefly the two sections 6:13-23 and 7:1-6, 
in order to understand how they relate, we become aware of a striking similarity. 

In the first the Apostle shows the Christians that they are free from sin, from 
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the servitude of sin, in the latter that they are delivered from the Law, from 
the dominion of the Law. In the first he shows the Christians that they are 
now in servitude under God, in the latter that they are bound to Christ as their 
Bridegroom. In both he points to death as the end of the service of sin. In 
7:1-6 he likewise calls special attention to the fact that the Law promoted sin, 
as well as that we, in that we died to the sinful flesh and are released from 
the Law. Thus he shows the connection between sin and the Law, between free- 
dom from sin and freedom from the Law. Thus this latter explanation serves for 
the confirmation of the foregoing in 6:13-23, and establishes together with the 
latter the admonition, 6:19, to serve righteousness. Correctly one has also called 
attention to the fact that here the short statement in 6:14-15, that the Christians 
are not under the Law, is more clearly explained and developed. We can accord- 
ingly summarize this first section of the seventh chapter in the statement: 

In order to further establish his previous admonition, the Apostle reminds 
the Christians of the fact that they are delivered from the Law through the 
death of Christ and now belong to Christ, the risen One, and are governed by 
His Spirit. 

7:7-12: The Purpose and Effect of the Law. 

In the previous section the Apostle had attested two things to the Christians, 
first, that they, since they became Christians, have been delivered from sin, 
and then, that they have been delivered from the Law. Thus he had compared 
with one another the freedom from the servitude of sin and freedom from the 
servitude of the Law. From that it appears to follow: "What shall we say then? 

Is the law sin?" '0 voyos ayapxLa ; v. 7a. The meaning of the question is not 
whether the Law is identical with sin, as, for example, Hofmann and Luthardt 
would have it. That would be an absolutely absurd statement, which also is not 
explained or excused by the fact that one says the questioners would reproach 
the Apostle that his foregoing explanation comes out to an absurdity. The words 
6 voyos dyapxLa ; also do not signify whether the Law is the originator of sin, 
but only whether the Law is sinful, "in itself something evil and consequently 
something harmful" (Godet). That would be the case, if the Law demanded some- 
thing sinful, evil from man. The interpretation of ayctpxta in the sense of 
ayapxolos , abstractum pro concreto (the thought exists before the fact), is 
also confirmed by the contrast 6 voyos dyuos , "the Law is holy," v. 12. The 
Apostle rejects to that deduction energetically with Mq yevotxo "may it not 
be." But if he then continues with a\Xa , then he does not introduce a contrast. 
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but a declaration which limits the denial that the Law is sin. With Luther, 
Fritzsche, DeWette, Weiss, Godet and Luthardt we translate the aXXa with "but," 
"but still." The meaning is: The Law is not sin, not in itself evil and sinful, 
but indeed it has something to do with sin, it stands in a certain relation to 
sin. And it is now the purpose of the Apostle to determine exactly the actual 
relationship of the Law to sin. 

And the first thing which he now says concerning this is: xf|V ayapxuav oux 
eyvwv, eu yy 6ua voyou xyv re yap eittduytav oux n'6euv, et y n 6 voyos eXeyev oux eit 
§uyyaeLs"I would not have come to know sin except through the Law; for I would 
not have known about coveting the Law had not said ’You shall not covet." 1 He 
speaks here, as in the following, with "I." What he says of himself is a gen- 
eral truth and it applies to every man who comes into contact with the Law. Here 

Paul chooses this form of instruction, so that he might illustrate what he would 

teach concerning the effects of the Law in his own experience. Modern expositors, 
like Hofmann, Weiss, Luthardt and Meyer, understand this statement thus, that 
the Apostle had learned to know by experience by means of the Law the sin which 
had at first remained strange to him in reference to his own personal life. 

With him the awakening of the lust had been the first vision of a spontaneous 
sinful conduct. But omitting the fact that a difference of that kind of natural 
sin and personal evil conduct is otherwise foreign to the Scriptures, in our 
passage eyvwv , where it alternates with ndeuv , evidently designates a simple 
knowing, cognoscere (to get to know). What the Apostle says of himself, that he 
had learned to know sin by the Law, is exactly the same thing that he had pre- 
sented in 3:20 as a common axiom: "By the law is the knowledge of sin." 

Thus the Formula of Concord states : 

[Everything that reproves sin is and belongs to the Law, whose peculiar 

office it is to reprove sin and to lead to the knowledge of sins. Ro 3:20 

and 7:7H (Triglotta, p. 957). 

And in the same sense Ro 7:7 has been understood by most of the ancient ex- 
positors, and among the more recent especially, Philippi and Godet. Man errs 
and sins from his birth on and sees in that which he has perverted and done evil 
a natural weakness, an easily pardonable mistake. Only when the Law comes upon 
him does he really recognize the sin as what it is, as conduct displeasing to 
God, as opposition against the will of God. Paul makes that clear by an example, 
by the Commandment which forbids covetousness. "I would not have known about 
coveting if the law had not said: You shall not covet." We take the xe , to 
which no second xe corresponds, as a weakened xoi , (A.V. "Nay"). With 
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etu$uyta Paul means, as otherwise throughout, precisely the same eTiuduyeuv 
which is forbidden in the Law, the same which he had shortly before called in 
v. 5: xa rcadnyaxa tS5v ayapxcSv "the passions of sin," thus the evil lust. 

From a child on there reign in the hearts of men all sorts of lusts and evil 
desires. The natural man regards these lusts as an impulse of nature, and con- 
siders it very natural to give way to such impulse when the Law is known to him 
and says to him: "You shall not covet." When the Law forbids and denies him 
that for which he covets, then he recognizes the lust as that which it is, as a 
desire displeasing to God. Then he knows that the wishes, desires, thoughts 
and endeavors of his heart go contrary to God and His will. 

When the Apostle continues in v. 8: "But sin, taking opportunity through 
the commandment, produced in me coveting of every kind," ’Atpopynv 6e Xagouaa n 
f| ayapxua 6ta xf}s evtoXys Kaxeupyacaxo ev eyot taaav enuduyLav then by means 
of the metabatic 6e he adds to the previous statement a second expression 
concerning the relationship of the Law to sin. The emphasis here lies on the 
HaxsLpyaaaxo . The Law serves not only for the knowledge of sin, of the evil 
lust, but also contributes that the evil lust comes to pass. The Law also pro- 
motes and increases sin. What was expressed briefly in the statement in 5:20: 

"And the law came in that the transgression might increase," is now further de- 
veloped in the expression in 7:5: "the passions of sin by the Law," xa naSnyata 
xffiv ayapxuojv xa 6ua xou voyou "the sinful passions which were stirred up 

by the law." One cannot better characterize the development from v. 7 to w. 8-9, 
the connection of the two statements, than with the words of Luther, in which 
he gives the exegesis on Ga 3:19: "When sin is revealed to a man through the 
Law, death, wrath and judgment of God, hell, etc., then it is impossible that 
he does not become impatient, does not murmur, does not hate God and His will." 

"Now, however, when sin and death are revealed, he wishes that there were no God. 
Therefore the Law occasions the fact that one hates God most of all. That means 
not only that one sees and recognizes sin through the Law, but also that through 
this recognition of sin the sin is increased, kindled, irritated and made great." 

Nevertheless, when the Scriptures speak thus, that the Law increases sin, 
that the passions are aggravated by the Law, then the meaning is not as if the 
Law in itself brought about such evil effects. But it is thereby presumed that 
it is the sinful, fleshly man with whom the Law has to deal. It is basically 
the sinful flesh, which, when it is attacked by the Law, brings forth evil thoughts, 
desires, and consequently also evil, works. Only per accidens (by accident), as 
our fathers said, only in connection with the flesh and sin, does the Law increase 
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and kindle sin. Thus we read in 7:5, that, when we were in the flesh, the sinful 
passions, which were set in motion by the Law, became active in our members. 

And in our passage the Apostle expresses himself so, that sin, in that it took 
occasion in the Commandment, worked every evil lust in him. Sin is the real 
subj ectum agens (acting subject) the real causa ef f iciens (the efficient cause) 
of evil lust, which makes the Law subject to its purpose. In that he gives his 
discussion this turn, Paul intentionally excludes that false notion, as if the 
Law itself were evil and in and by itself worked evil. But what does he mean 
here by sin which is caused by lust? Elsewhere, as in James 1:15, the Scriptures 
attest that lust, when it has conceived, brings forth sin. There dyapxta 
designates the actual sin. In our passage it reads just the opposite, that sin 
brings forth lust. There under dyapxuot he evidently understands the source 
and root of all evil, which are themselves evil. The expositors define dyapxua , 
as it is used in 7:8, as "potential of sin" or "principle of sin," or "inclination 
or "impetus to sin," or "depravation of nature," or malitia naturalis , (natural 
wickedness) or "original sin," etc. It is "sin which dwells in me," n otxoOaa 
ev eyou ayapxua . 7:17-20, the sin dwelling in man; we rather say: The 

natural, perverted, God-displeasing tendency of the mind and will of man. This 
then begets evil thoughts, wishes, desires, and finally also evil acts. But now 
it is the Law, and therein lies the emphasis in our passage, which gives occasion 
and opportunity to sin to work all evil desires, or rather: sin, in that it works 
evil lusts, takes occasion in the Commandment. Thus with Philippi and others 
we take the expression: "taking opportunity by the commandment," dcpopyriv AaBoOaa 
6ta xfjs evxoAps . Most expositors separate 6td t n s evxoAfis from dcpopyriv 

Aagouoa and combine it with xocxeupYacraxo and translate thus: "in that 

sin took occasion, it has worked every lust in me." To be sure, the Greek always 
says dcpopyriv AayfSdvetv duo xuvos or itapa xtvos . But some prepositional 
modifier is absolutely necessary, if dcpopyriv Aa(3o0aa is supposed to have a 
meaning in general. It must be noted what the object is to which the commandment 
gives occasion. And since the Apostle otherwise expresses himself in this manner, 
that by the Law the passions are made active, 7:5, or that sin kills by the Law, 
7:11, and thus the expression, that sin works lust by the Commandment, lies very 
close to him. Therefore we properly accept the fact that here he blends into 
one the two forms of speech, which finally present the same sense, namely, "taking 
opportunity from the commandment achieved," dcpopyriv AaBouoa duo xfjs evxoArjs 
xaxeypYaoaxo and 6td xps evxoAfis xaxepYdccaxo and has combined the 
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6ua t fj s evroXns with oxpopyqv Xa8oQaa as the necessary supplement. Koerner 
remarks on the matter: 

(Sin took occasion through the Law, that is, damned by the voice of the 
law, xaxetpYacroiTO , it; effected, it begot, it kindled totaav 
exu^upLav , every lust the more in me. This it causes not only in me, 
but in any person; not regenerated, so that lust was more inflamed when 
it heard the prohibition, and soared and strained more vehemently against 
God in the thing forbidden. But this is not caused by a defect of the 
Law, but by the malice of the depraved nature or the sin dwelling in us. 

This is actually said to be - in the likeness of time: it is kindled 
quickly when water is sprinkled on it, but is extinguished by oil). 

C Peccatum accepta occasione per legem , hoc est , voce legis damnatum 
xcaecpYctaa-ro , effecit , genuit , accendit in me mag is naoav eitu- 
§uptav , omnem concupiscent ium ; idque in me non tantum , sed in quolibet 
non renato effecit , ut concupiscentia magis inflammetur audita prohibit ione , 
et vehemenius adversus Deum f remat et nitatur in vetitum ; quod non tam 
vitio legis , quam malitia depravatae naturae , aut peccati in nobis habitant is 
eff icitur ; quod solet declarari similitudine de calce , quae viva accenditur 
aspersa aqua , oleo vero restinguitur . Ita peccatum lege augeri , evangel io 
autem minui dicitur. D 

And Godet writes : 

"It treats here with that well-known experience already alluded to by 
the ancients, that man always inclines to the forbidden fruit. Cp. Pr 9:17. 
The prohibition has the effect of firmly fixing the object in the imagina- 
tion and thereby investing it with a new attraction. The heart is as be- 
witched by it and the dormant yearning is changed into an intensive desire. 
Thus, so to speak, every word of the Commandment has the characteristic 
that it awakens a new lust in the heart. But it is well to consider that 
that happens so, only because sin, the selfish impulse, already exists 
in the heart. The Commandment itself does not bring forth this effect. 

Sin, so to speak, exploits the Commandment for this purpose." 

The Apostle himself in the following explains how far sin by means of the 
Commandment brings all evil lust to pass. 

It reads further: "For apart from the Law sin is dead. And I was once 
alive apart from the Law but when the commandment came, sin became alive " 
vv. 8b-9. These three sentences are closely joined together. The first two 
form the setting for the third, which has the emphasis. Without the Law sin is 
dead. This Paul had also experienced in his time, when he lived without the 
Law. But when the Commandment came, sin revived in him. That is an experience 
which all men have with the Law. When the Law comes, sin revives and becomes 
powerful, efficacious, works all sorts of evil lusts and desires. That is, 
in short, the nexus rerum (joining together of things). That also with the 
voyos , "law" without the article, the Mosaic Law is meant in the doubled 
"without the Law," x^pus voyos as it does so often otherwise. Some exegetes 
doubt this as it is shown by the context, in w. 7-12, which would give in- 
struction concerning the revealed Law, and in which "the Law," 6 voyos > 
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"Law" vopog and "the commandment" f\ evxoAq are interchanged with one another. 

In that we now inspect the three-membered statement more closely in its individua^^ 
parts, the question arises at the very beginning: What time does the Apostle 
have in mind when he writes in v. 9a: eyw <5e e£u)v x^P^-S vopou ttoxe "And 

I was then living without law." This question, however, joins closely together 
with the other: How are these words to be construed and what does e^wv signify 
here. Most expositors place eyt!) <5e e£cov in contrast to ctpapxea vexpa "sin 
is dead," v. 8, as well as to fcyu) 6e dite^avov "And I died," v. 10. They take 
e£wv pregnantly as an independent concept synonymous with: "I was alive," 
and xwpts vopou as a virtual subordinate sentence, in the sense: "when I was 
without the law." And older exegetes, like Flacius and Calov, designate as the 
time when Paul was without the Law as his time of being a Pharisee. Then he had 
not yet felt the prick of the Law. He had still not correctly known and felt 
sin, since he had been alive according to his own, indeed, erroneous thought. 

He had stood in the delusion that he was righteous and acceptable before God and 
already in possession of life eternal. But it is absolutely unbelievable that 
Paul should have characterized his time of being a Pharisee, in which he by all 
his powers strove after the righteousness of the Law, in which he was really 
under the Law, as a life, a condition sine lege (without the law) and extra 
legem (in addition to the law). Most modern exegetes refer the eyw 6e e£wv 
Xiopus vopou hot e to the early childhood of Paul. But then, like Meyer, Weiss, 
and Godet, they paint the same with colors, which they take from their imagination 
and not from actual facts. They take it as "the death-free life of childlike 
innocence," as a "condition of life similar to the condition in Paradise of the 
first parents," as a "real beginning of the life in God, a pure flame, which 
without doubt was afterward stifled by his own righteousness." The Scripture 
knows nothing of such a heavenly condition in the life of the children of men, 
who are conceived and born in sin. We agree with the point, that Paul here looks 
back into the time of his early childhood, of his minority. But we understand 
his statement simply that he once, when he was still a child and not of age, lived 
without the Law, lived his life, so that there was for him a time, when sin was 
dead. We do not pack everything possible into e£cov , but rather lay the stress 
on x^pus vopou , and take this, the same as the note placed at the end, as a 
modifier to eC ojv . If x^pvs vopou were meant as a subordinate sentence, then 
Ttoxe would have to follow immediately after e^tov , to which it belongs in 
any case. The intended contrast between death and life lies in the dpapxua vexpa , 
v. 9b. Thus Origen already understood the expression of Paul, in that he adds in 
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explanation: nas Yap av^pcutos e?n x^pts vopou tote, oxe TtatbLOv riv 
"For each man then was living without the law, when he was a child." In his 
early childhood man lives without the Law, in that he does not yet know the Law 
or is not properly aware of its content and meaning. We can add, that men, 
who only in later life learn God's Word and Law, also in their more mature years 
lived in a certain sense without the Law, and sinned in their ignorance. But 
then one must take into consideration, that with all men, when they enter into 
the anni discretionis (the year of discretion), that the natural law and the 
conscience exercise a function, similar to the revealed Law. After the Law-less 
period there followed for Paul a time "when the commandment came," eXSouaris xfjs 
evxoXfis , especially the Commandment, "You shall not covet," became known to 
him, and entered into his consciousness. That was the time of his spiritual 
maturity, when he came into the full use of his reason. And then sin which had 
previously been dead was revived. Thus with most expositors we translate the 
ave^nnev , and not revived again. In many compositis (compositions) the 
preposition ava signifies only up, "up to." Thus avaSXaaxctvw means "sprout, 
spring up" avaCeio , "boil up," avaPXenw , "look up." Thus in the time, when 
Paul as a Pharisee stood and lived under the Law, was zealous for the Law, and 
wanted to become righteous by the works of the Law, sin, the evil lust, was at 
the same time alive in him. The one does not exclude the other. 

What the Apostle thus emphasizes in w. 8b-8 is, taken as a general axiom, 
that sin is dead, as long as man lives without the Law, but that sin revives when 
the Law enters. We must still clarify for ourselves, what this being dead and 
this reviving of sin through the Law includes. Especially in earlier times, the 
being dead of sin one has, has often been interpreted in this sense that without 
the Law sin remained unknown and unrecognized to man, likewise did not terrify 
and cause anxiety to his conscience. Certainly man did not know sin according 
to its real essence, likewise knew nothing of evil lust, as long as the Law was 
strange to him. But the Apostle had already called special attention to that 
fact in v. 7b. The expression which he now uses, "without the Law sin is dead," 
xwpts vopou dyapxta vcxpa states more. Fritzsche remarks very correctly to 
that : Imo hoc dicit : nam ita res comparata est , ut sine Mosis lege peccato vita 

et vis et nervi desint (Finally this says: the bottom line is this: without 
the Law of Moses sin lacks life and strength and muscles) . Without the Law sin 
lacks the real power of life, the real nerve of life. Sin dwells in man from 
birth and also does not rest there as a dormant seed in the field of the heart; 
this is not the tertium comparationis (the point of comparison) , but makes itself 
felt and infects and penetrates all the motions of life, even of the little child. 
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As long as he is not regenerated, man, who is conceived and born in sin, errs 
and sins from his birth, with all his wishes and desires, even with all his 
unconscious and thoughtless deeds and omissions. But the real vis peccati 
(power of sin) , the nervus peccati (strength of sin) first sleeps and becomes 
active and begins to develop when the Law enters. This nerve of the life of 
sin is the conscious opposition against God and His will. When the Law enters 
into the knowledge and consciousness of man, then only man recognizes sin as 
that which it is, as a God-displeasing conduct. From that it follows, that 
sin becomes alive and strong in him and shows itself powerfully, as that which 
it is, as enmity against God. In the above quotation Luther emphasizes that 
"through this showing forth of sin, sin is increased, kindled and magnified," 
in that now with every power and energy it opposes the Law of God. The Law and 
the showing forth of sin "brings it about," "that man murmurs, hates God and His 
will, and wishes that there were no God." The Law, every Commandment, and so 
also especially the Commandment which forbids lust, opposes the natural sinful 
impulses and strivings of man. Then the result is, that sin starts up in anger 
and foams up like a stream. It at first flows quietly, but then foams up and 
swells when a dam is put into its course. Sin holds the mind and inclination 
of man fast to the forbidden object, to the forbidden fruit and urges him on to 
stand firmly against the prohibition. Sin stirs man up against God, so that 
man murmurs against God and hates God, because He has given such a disagreeable 
Commandment, and has denied him that after which his heart lusts. Man wishes 
that there were no Law, that there were no God. Thus, sin directs and urges man 
to bid God defiance and to overstep the bounds established by God and works in 
him every lust, an intensive desire, urging and seeking for all the things which 
God has forbidden and barred to him. In the end it makes no difference, sin has 
accomplished its will and attained its purpose by means of the Law. This happens 
whether man now satisfies his desires, whether the evil lust in every case also 
bear the evil deed, or whether man, moved by outward considerations, holds him- 
self within certain bounds and displays an outward Pharisaical righteousness, 
in which the wildest lusts nevertheless rage and move unhindered in the heart. 

By means of the 6e pexaBotT lhov the Apostle adds a further statement to 
the previous one, concerning the relationship of the Law to sin: "And I died. 

And this commandment, which was to result in life, proved to result in death for 
me. For sin, taking opportunity through the commandment, deceived me, and through 
it killed me " w. 10-11. The Law caused the Apostle's death, as it causes 
all men death. That is the immediate sense of these words. It is a third 
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effect of the Law. The Apostle has already previously pointed to death repeatedly. 
Death is the end of the servitude of sin. 6:21. Death is the wages of sin. 6:23. 
When we were in the flesh, the sinful passions were active in our members to 
bring forth fruit unto death. 7:5. In the latter passage, however, it was also 
already emphasized that these passions, which finally brought about death, were 
active through the Law. Sin works death, and insofar as the Law serves sin, it 
also serves death. The Law, every single Commandment includes in itself the 
statement: "So you shall keep My statutes and My judgments, by which a man may 

live if he does them." Lv. 18:5. "Do this, and you will live." Luke 10:28. 

But in reality even the Commandment, which is to life, is "the commandment which 
was for life," n evxoXn r| ets £ioriv according to that which was explained pre- 
viously, was found as tending toward death, eupe^p eus §avctxov • In that the 
Law makes sin known and reveals it as transgression, it also shows the punish- 
ment of sin which is death. It is an essential component of the Law: "Cursed 
is he who does not confirm the words of this law by doing them," Dt 27:26. And 
in that Law, the Commandment increases and augments sin, works every evil lust, 
it also tends to death. Under Savatos we understand here, as everywhere where 
the expression has been used previously in the Letter, death in the fullest 
sense of the word, which is the physical death, which draws after itself eternal 
death, hell and condemnation for the sinner. The foregoing statement is essentially 
indentical with the sentence: "The law works wrath" ,: 4 : 15. And when the Apostle 
now writes: 'Ey us 6e ateSavov "and I died," he speaks of a dying, of an experience 
of death in the lifetime. Then he would say nothing else than that man, as soon 
as the Law enters into his consciousness, convinces him of sin and transgression, 
and makes sin, the evil lust, alive in him. He also begins to feel and discover 
something of the terror of death, of hell and of condemnation. But it also 
applies here that the Law in itself and by itself does not work such evil effect, 
but only per accidens (by accident), in connection with sin. The sin which dwells 
in man is basically that which puts man to death even by means of the Law. "For 
sin, taking opportunity through the commandment, deceived me, and through it 
killed me." yap apapTta acpoppnv Xagouaa 6ta tris evroAps eZrwarnoiv pe nat 6u’ 
auxfis anewTetvev . These words serve for a closer explanation of the preceding 
statement regarding the Law. Sin places before the eyes of man the forbidden 
things, joy and pleasures, like the serpent placed the forbidden fruit before 
the eyes of the woman, as desirable gain. But that is deceit; for the forbidden 
fruit hides death and condemnation . in itself. Sin now under such misrepresentation 
turns the heart and mind of man to such things, and thereby holds them firmly, 
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concerning which the Commandment speaks "You shall not covet," (from which the 
Commandment would restrain man.) It brings death and condemnation to man by 
means of the Commandment . 

f2axe 6 pev voyos ayoos s hcxu q evxoAri ayila wai. Sunaua xay "So then, the 
Law is holy, and the commandment is holy and righteous and gool^v. 12. That 
does not follow out of the foregoing interpretation, but does not stand in op- 
position with the same, but rather in harmony. With the stated effect of the 
Law and the relationship of the Law to sin it remains basic that the Law in 
itself is not sin, but is holy. Yes, the Law in itself ( 6 yev voyos ) is 
holy, according to its entire content, in all its demands a mirror of the divine 
holiness. The sum of the Law is: "You shall be holy: for I the Lord your God 
am holy" Lv 19:2. Every individual Commandment is holy and is just and good, 
and it demands of man only what is right and reasonable, good and praiseworthy. 
We understand with Philippi the dyadp of the moral good, not in the sense 
of "salutary," or "beneficial." "For in v. 13 "the good" to ayctdov evidently 
represents the general, essential basic concept of the three predicates dyoos > 
6t«aoos , and dyaQos . Sin thereby appears much more sinful, because it per- 
verts the moral good and the salutary truth and turns it to destruction." 

The summary of the instruction contained in vv. 7-12 concerning the Law and 
the effect of the Law is accordingly: The Law teaches man to know sin, works 
all evil lust, and tends to death. In the last analysis, this harmful effect 
does not proceed from the Law which in itself is good and holy, but from sin 
which takes the Law into its service. 


7:13-25: The Struggle of the Regenerated. 

Vv. 13-17. 

Out of the foregoing the Apostle in v. 13 takes the following question: 
"Therefore did that which is good became a cause of death for me?" Has the 
good brought death to me? - but only to immediately reject it emphatically and 
once again to strongly call attention to the fact that sin through the good has 
brought death to him. At the same time he names the double purpose which God 
hereby had in mind. Sin should really appear as sin according to God's will. 

This was the intention of God, when He gave the Law to sinful man, in that it 
through the good worked death in him, ova cpavijj dyapxua,6ud xoO dyaQoO yoy Maxepya r ‘' 
davaxov, "in order that it might be shown to be sin by effecting my death through— 

Even thereby the evil nature of sin shows itself, that it 


that which is good." 
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thus misuses the good thing, the Law, and through the same puts me to death and 
condemns me. And in this manner through the Commandment, sin should become sin- 
ful above measure, "va ysviytai, xa§ ’ tntepgoXfiv ayapxwXos f| ayapxta 6ta xqs evxoXfjs 
"that through the commandment sin might become utterly sinful." Sin has, as it 
were, outdone itself, and as Godet states, exercised a masterpiece of perversity, 
in that it took the Law completely into its service and turned it to curse and 
condemnation for me. The finis ultimus (the ultimate purpose), which God hereby 
had in mind, was that, where sin had become evident and powerful, grace should 
appear in greater splendor and unfold itself so much more powerfully. Yet of 
that fact the Apostle says nothing in this passage, since here he was concerned 
only with the matter of bringing to light the contrast between the Law and sin. 

In this contrast, he illustrates in the following with an experience which 
he himself had with it. OtSayev yap oxl 6 voyos' tvtuyax txos eaxtv, "For we 
know that the law is spiritual" v. 14. That is a truth well known to Christians. 
They know the Law as "the Law of God," 6 voyos toO BeoO . Vv. 22-25. The 
Law is tveuyaxtxos . As it proceeds from God, who is tveuya, dst cp eypacpr) 
TtveuyctTt "it stands written by God the Holy Spirit" (Theodoret), so it bears in 
itself the form and nature of the Betov itvsOya . Therefore the Law is nothing 
else than the demand of God on man. Thus its spiritual-divine form shows itself 
in the fact that it demands a spiritual-divine disposition, a holy, God-pleasing 
conduct from man. 

(The Law, Paul says, is tveuyaxuxos , spiritual. That is, it not only 
requires external discipline and respectability. It seeks also that our 
hearts live in the Spirit and maintain spiritual motivations, which are 
pleasing to God. These are true confidence in God, fear, and love of God.) 
Koerner . 

fL ex , inquit , est Ttveuyaxtxos , spiritualis , hoc est , non tantum 
requiret externam disciplinam et honestatem , sed vult quoque , ut corda , 
nostra in spiritu vivant et habeant motus spirituales , placentes Deo , 
quales sunt vera f iducia in Deum , dilectio et timor Dei .1 Koerner. 

(The Law is spiritual, not only by reason of the 'efficient cause,' because 
it is from God, but also by season of the 'material cause' because it de- 
mands a spiritual compliance, and that not only external, but also internal, 
not only of the external members, but also the obedience of heart and 
spirit.) Calov. 

C Spiritualis enim est lex , non tantum ratione causae ef f icientis , quia a. 

Deo est , sed etiam ratione causae , mater ialis , quia spirituale obsequium , 
non exteriorem solum sed interiorem non membrorum tantum , sed etiam cordis 
et spiritus obedientiam postulat .D Calov. 

"The Nomos is now, however, of a pneumatic nature and essence, insofar as it 

presents the ideal of a pneumatic man and would be fulfilled only by such an one." 

Philippi. "But I am carnal," thus Paul confesses. "Carnal" in the ethical 
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sense of the word, "fleshly minded," "fleshly disposed" always reads aapxuxos • 
Here the Apostle uses the stronger term aapxuvos in the same sense. I bear 
the form and the nature, that is the meaning, of the sinful, corrupt flesh in 
me. Yes, "sold to sin," neupayevos uiro xyv ayapxilav , thus a bond servant 
of sin. To what extent he is that , he explains in the following sentences. 

"For that which I am doing I do not understand" 6 yap xaxepyaCoyau , 
ou yuvwaxu) v. 15. Paul brings about what his flesh and what sin wills, thus 
the evil things, but even of that he confesses: ou yuvwaxto "I do not know." 
With that he does not mean, as DeWette, Fritzsche, Tholuck, Meyer, Philippe and 
Godet understand him, that he was lacking proper understanding, or moral ap- 
preciation of that which he did or that he acted blindly, without a clear 
awareness. For when he writes further that he would not, but rather hates what 
he does, he is still conscious of the fact that what he does is evil. But 
ou yuv&axto also cannot mean: "I am an unaccountable riddle to myself in my 
actions," as, for example, Weiss would have it. On the other hand, the meaning 
non approbo (I do not approve), which older exegetes like Flacius, Koerner and 
Calov apply to the expression, is not demonstrable. The Apostle uses the verb 
yuvc oaxeov "to know" in this connection evidently in the pregnant sense, con- 

cerning which Cremer expresses himself in the following manner: "Almost with- 
out analogy in profane Greek (still cf. yvwaxos , known, befriended), but in 
the connection of the meaning well grounded and prepared for by the corresponding 
use of the Hebrew_y~T2 "to know," is this pregnant usage as it is in Mt 7:23: 
oudeitoxe eyvmv uyas "I never knew you." Jn 10:14: yuvwaxw ia eya xd!, y uvwaxouau 
ye xa eya, xa§ct)s yuv&axeu ye 6 rcaxyp xayu) yuvwoxto xov itaxepa. "I know 

My own, and My own know Me, even as the Father knows Me and I know the Father" 

(cf. 17:25). V. 27; 1 Cor 8:3; Ga 4:9; Php 3:10; 2 Tm 2:19; 2 Cor 5:21. Cf. 
under . It is clear that the negative expression in Mt 7:23 would deny 

every, also the remotest connection with the object, cf. Mt 26:72: oux ot6a 
xov av^pwrcov "I do not know the man," in that the acquaintance is denied the 
basic condition of every connection. Cf. 2 Cor 5:21: xov y n yvovxa ayapxuav 
"the one not knowing sin." It is as in German keine Ahnung haben von etwas, 
nichts wissen von etwas (to have no foreboding concerning something, not to know 
concerning something).' ... Contrary to that the positive yuvcocrxeuv xuva 
states that the basis of a connection, and with that immediately the connection 
itself is present, that the object is not strange to the subject, but is well 
known, is familiar ... Thus yuvwoxeuv in such a connection designates: "to 
give someone consideration," (to enter into a league with someone), or to stand 
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in such a league.” Cf. Grimm: " YLvmOMetv means: to recognize as mine." It 
is evident that in 2 Cor 5:21 the expression xov pp yvovxa apapxtav "who knew 
no sin" can say nothing else than that Christ did not have the slightest com- 
munion with sin, that it was completely strange and unfamiliar to Him. And thus 
Hofmann gives the exegesis of the ou Ytvwaxw in our passage correctly in that 
he writes: "Of that which he fulfills or accomplishes he (Paul) denies that to 
him it is an object of recognition. In this recognition it is not possible that 
the object can be included in the subject's intimate acknowledgement, and that 
any relation can exist between the subject and the object. Thus he denies that 
a communion exists between his inner life and that which he does. A strange 
thing because it is alien." "That which he does is inwardly strange and alien 
to him this is proved by the fact that the fulfills that which he does not will, 

even does that which he hates and abhors. That which he does, strives against 

the inclination of his will, and is repugnant to him inwardly. The contrast 
between action and will comes into expression very sharply and strongly in the 
heaped up synonymis (synonyms) y.axepYa^eoQau "to work," rtpaaoeov "to practice,' 
itoteUv "to do" on the one hand, and ou Ytudjaxeuv "to not know," ou deletv 
"to not wish," yucreov "to hate," on the other hand. 

Under the "being sold under sin," the Apostle understands that he cannot 
do what he himself wills, but must do that which is inwardly strange and re- 
pugnant to him, and that he must accomodate himself to a strange will. Sin is 
his master, and it is impossible for him to withhold himself from the obedience 
to sin. 

(Compulsion I always exempt; for we sin spontaneously. It is not sin 

unless it is voluntary. But we are addicted thus to sin, that we are 

incapable of doing anything spontaneously, except to sin. Malice, which 
dominates in us, has snatched this from us.) 

CQuemadmodum mancipia et servi trahuntur , quo volunt , et servi sunt , qui 
alienae voluntati vivere coguntur , ita apostolus rapi se testatur ab innata 
pravitate , unde ipse etiam nihilo minus abhorreat . 3 

But this "being sold under sin" and being bound to sin cannot now or even be re- 
garded as a real coercion. What Calvin remarks here is to be considered: 

(As slaves and menials serve where they do not wish to, but are servants 
who are compelled to live subject to the will of another, so the apostle 
confesses himself to be under duress to his innate depravity, which he 
himself nevertheless abhors) . 

CCoactionem semper excipio : sponte enim peccamus , quia peccatum non 
esset , nisi voluntarium . Sed addicti sumus ita peccato , ut nihil sponte 
possimus nisi peccare ; quia malitia , quia in nobis dominatur , hue nos rapit .3 
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And Augustine writes: 

(The will in us is always free, but it is not always good. For it is 
either free from righteousness, when it serves sin; then it is evil. Or 
it is free from sin, when it serves righteousness; and then it is good.) 

C Semper autem est in nobis voluntas libera , sed non semper est bona . 

Aut enim a justitia libera est , quando servit peccato , et tunc est 
mala . Aut a_ peccato libera est quando servit justitia et tunc est bona . 3 

Whoever sins with a will, sponte (willingly) voluntarie (voluntary), otherwise 

it would not be sin. Sin according to its essence is the inclination of the 

will which is contrary to God. Every evil deed comes forth from a spontaneous 

act of the will, otherwise it would not be evil. Thus we must here distinguish 

a double will, the will which is bound to sin and is active in the fulfillment 

of evil, and the will which strives against sin and hates and abhors the evil. 

The captivity and servitude over which Paul complains consists in this, that 

he, because he bears the flesh in himself, simply cannot avoid willing in the 

evil and fulfilling the evil contrary to his own better knowledge and his own 

better will. 

From what has been said it follows that Paul on his part approves the Law 
and declares it good. "But if I do the very thing I do not wish to do, I agree 
with the Law, confessing that it is good," eil 6 1 S of) touto hol3, auypqyc 

Ttji voyy, on xaXos v. 16. The meaning is not that he agrees with the judgment 
concerning the Law contained in the Law, with such a statement of the Law as 
Dt 4:8: "On what great nation is there that has statutes and judgments as righteous 
as this whole law?" But the meaning is that he agrees with the Law in general, 
stands in harmony with the same, and testifies that it is good and excellent. 

Out of the circumstance that he himself does not will what he does, there 
follows further: vovu 6e ouxext eyw xaxepydcoyai auto aXXa q otxoucra ev eyou 
dyapxta "So now, no longer am I the one doing it, but sin which endwells me " 
v. 17. Both the vuvl 6e as well as the ouxext are to be taken logically. 

After what has been said, the latter can no longer be maintained. His self, his 
cym , to which Paul calls special attention, is not that which accomplishes 
the evil, but the sin dwelling in him. He himself does not will the evil, but 
he hates it heartily. His self is not the real transgressor but sin. Indeed 
the sin dwells in me, ev eyot , does not lie outside of the eyw I have the sin 
in me, I am the one who sins, no other. But it is not my real self which fulfills 
the sin. My real self stands in opposition to sin. This last sentence is no 

longer speaking of the Law. The apology for the Law is concluded with v. 16. - 

The contrast of the Law and sin has led the Apostle over to another contrast, 
that of his self and sin. With this latter contrast he would continue further. 
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His attention is directed to this section under consideration. 

The passage expounded above, 7:13-17, gives support enough to decide the 
question, in which expositors were of every divided opinion. That is, whether 
Paul in the entire context, 7:13-25, speaks of that which he experienced before 
his conversion, or of that which he continually experiences in himself as a 
Christian. In other words, whether he in his own example here describes the 
condition of the unregenerated or the condition of the regenerated. The Greek 
fathers found the unregenerated in the entire section. Even so Augustine in 
his earlier time; but in the course of the Pelagian controversies he changed 
his viewpoint and from that time strove with all energy for the view that here 
the "I" of the regenerated was speaking. The Augustinian interpretation then 
entered into the Church of the Reformation, while most of the Papists, then the 
Socinians and Arminians followed the Greek fathers. Luther quoted Ro 7 about 
110 times. We record here only one passage from his exposition of Ga 5:17: 

"In this manner he (Paul) speaks of himself in Ro 7:14: 'I am carnal, sold 
under sin'; and afterward in v. 23: 'I see another law in my members, warring 
against the law of my mind', etc.; likewise v. 24: '0 wretched man that I am.' 

Here not only the Sophists belabor themselves anxiously, but also some of the 
fathers, concerning how they might excuse Paul. For they consider it as dis- 
graceful that it would be said that this chosen vessel of Christ should have 
sin. We believe the words of Paul, in which he openly confesses that he was 
sold under sin, was taken captive by sin, that he had a Law which strove against 
him, and that according to the flesh he served the law of sin. Here they answer 
again that the Apostle speaks this in the person of the godless. The godless 
do not complain about the opposition (rebellione) , the struggle, and the servitude 
of sin, because sin rules mightily in them. Therefore this complaint is essentially 
that of Paul and of all saints. Therefore those have dealt not only unwisely 
but also godlessly, who excused Paul and other saints and have said that they 
have no sin. For with this assertion, which has arisen from an ignorance of 
the doctrine of faith, they have robbed the Church of the greatest comfort, de- 
stroyed the forgiveness of sins, and made Christ superfluous." The Lutheran 
Confessions likewise refer very frequently to Ro 7:14-25 and see therein a proof 
for the fact that the old Adam still clings to the believers in this life, a 
description of the daily repentance and contrition of the Christians, "which 
continues until death." Triglotta, 963.489. This is also the unanimous opinion 
of all later Lutheran theologians. . In the "Latermann" controversy the Leipzig 
opinion on Ro 7 remarks: (For even those justified by natural inclination tend 
more to evil than to good) . C nam etiam justif icatus naturali inclinatione magis 
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propendet ad malum quam ad bonum .j Also on the Reformed side have Zwingli, 
Bullinger, Calvin and their followers have understood the text thus. In the 
time of Pietism the matter changed. While Spener still remained with the in- 
terpretation of the Reformation, the later Pietists returned to the pre-Augustinian 
interpretation. This later was then adopted also by the Rationalists. Today 
it is firmly held and defended by most modern theologians, for example, Neander, 
Nitzsch, Olshausen, Jul. Mueller, Tholuck, Gass, Beck, Kahnis, Meyer, Godet and 
Otto. Philippi, Delitzsch and Hodge have remained faithful to the Augustinian, 
which we can call the interpretation of the Church. Hofmann, Thomasius and 
Luthardt plead for a mediating application, for they suppose that in Ro 7:14 Paul 
indeed describes his Christian present time, but in such a way that he eliminates 
his living communion with Christ, thus from the fact that he is a Christian. 

Against this, Schott remarks very fittingly: "What concerns the latter opinion, 
then it must, if under that the unregenerated should not be understood, give a 
threefold moral condition, an entirely natural one. Then at regeneration 
there would be a twofold one, his own and the one growing out of the communion 
of life with Christ - a distinction which I am not able to draw." This abstraction, 
to speak with Schott, is a casus non dabilis (a case not given), and Philippi 
judges correctly: "If I am in Christ and portray that which I am outside of 
Christ, then I do not portray in concreto (concretely) what I really am, but 
only what I once was outside of Christ." In the second half of the 7th chapter 
the Apostle portrays concrete experiences of a concrete "I," and this is either 
the "I" of the unregenerated or the "I" of the regeneratted. Tertium non daturi 
(only two possibilities). For this reason the explanation which Schott on his 
part, according to the example of Bucer and Fritzsche, designates as the "only 
one tenable," falls down. This occurs through the action namely: "that here 
the one who belongs to the community of saints of the Old Testament speaks, and 
certainly out of the condition which has come upon him after he in his "I" had 
become sinful, but thereby had also arrived at a knowledge of sin." For also 
in the sphere of the Old Testament communion of saints there was only a twofold 
class of men, unregenerated and regenerated. Thus it is and remains here the 
status controversiae (the state of controversy), whether Paul in Ro 7:13-25 
speaks in the name of the regenerated or the unregenerated. 

Those expositors who find the unregenerated in the foregoing section appeal 
to the fact that the same "I" speaks here as in 7:7-12. But in w. 7-12 Paul 
speaks of himself throughout in the past tense, in w. 13-25 throughout in the 
present tense. Thus in the first part he describes his pre-Christian past, 
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in the latter part his Christian present. The text offers no support for the 

notion that the Apostle brings home to one's mind only his past in v. 13ff. 

That which Paul states here regarding himself absolutely does not apply to the 

unregenerated. To ascribe to natural, unconverted man the willing of good, the 

hatred of evil, agreement with the Law is pure Pelagianism. To speak with the 

Augustana, the natural man has only "in some measure a free will to live 

honorably outwardly and to choose among the things which reason comprehends." 

He can prefer that which is outwardly honorable, to that which is dishonorable. 

But he is unable to do anything in spiritual matters. "The mind set on the 

flesh is hostile toward God " Ro 8:7. Natural man wills and loves nothing, 

but hates and abhors only everything that is God's, that God wills and loves. 

Thus he also resists the Law of God, which is spiritual and divine. That man 

wills and loves the good because it is good and well-pleasing to God, is a 

character is ticum (characteristic) of the Christian. Only in the Christians, 

who are renewed by the Spirit of God, does God work not only the accomplishment 

but also the willing of the good Php 2:13. Now Paul indeed confesses that he 

does not do the good that he wills, but much rather fulfills that which he does 

not will, the evil. This discord between the willing and doing, this duplicity 

of the "I" and the willing, as it is already portrayed in 7:13-17, is found 

only in a Christian who is born new through God's Spirit. The Christian is 

not yet completely renewed, but still has sin dwelling in himself, and bears the 

flesh, the old man in himself. Koerner remarks on Ro 7:15: 

(Holy Scripture teaches that in the unconverted man there is only one 
will, but two in the regenerate. The will in those not yet reborn is 
not able to do anything only good, but is wholly converted to that which 
is evil. Not only can it not give assent and obedience to God, but it 
wishes and can do nothing but dissent and be repugnant to God. This will 
is a part of the old man, and although it remains in the regenerate, 
meanwhile they live, it is a perpetual blindness in the mind of the re- 
born, and aversion of the will from God and a conversion to evil. In the 
regenerate man, however, there is a twofold will, the old and the new. 

The old is not inwardly changed, taken away or renewed, but mortified 
and restrained in some degree. The new will, however, is created in the 
mind by the Holy Spirit. It is the new man. There are new motivations 
aroused by the Spirit, pleasing to God. This new will desires and 
approves the things of the Spirit. It approves and gives assent to God.) 

C Sacra Scriptura docet , in homine non converso unam tantum esse voluntatem , 
in renato autem duas . Voluntas in nondum renatis non modo potest nihil 
ad bonum , sed tota ad malum est conversa ; non solum non potest assentiri 
obedire Deo , sed etiam nihil aliud vult et potest , quam dissentire et re- 
pugnare bono. Haec voluntas est pars veteris hominis , et quamvis manet 
etiam in renatis , quamdiu vivunt , est tamen perpetua coecitas in mente 
non renata , et avers io voluntatis a_ Deo et ad malum conversio . In homine 
autem renato duplex voluntas est , vetus et nova . Vetus non penitus 
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mutatur , tollitur aut renovatur , sed aliquo modo mortif icatur et reprimatur . 
Nova autem voluntas est creata a_ spirltu sancto in mente , et est homo 
novus , sunt novi motus , excitati a_ spiritu , placentes Deo , et haec nova 
voluntus vult et probat , quae spiritus sunt , annuit et assent itur Deo . 1 

The advocates of the contrary opinion refer to the expressions of ancient heathen 
which also speak of a conflict between willing and doing, for example, Epict. 
Enchin. 2;26,4: "the one sinning wishes not to do, and the one is not wishing 
to do" 6 yev $eAel (6 ayotpxavwv) ou koleD, xai, o yn §eAel icouel ; Eurip. Med. 
1079: duyos <5 e Mpsuoacov "stronger" xuiv eymv gouAsuyaxwx; Ov. Met. 7:19: 

Video meliora proboque , deteriora sequor . (I see the better and approve it, 
but I follow the worse). But this conflict between the better will and the 
power of material nature, which puts all good resolutions to shame, is active 
in natural man only in the natural sphere. The natural man often leans toward 
that which is outwardly honorable, but then, overcome by the evil desire, still 
does that which is shameful. Of that the Apology writes: "Nor, indeed, do we 
deny liberty to the human will. The human will has liberty in the choice of 
works and things which reason comprehends by itself. It can to a certain ex- 
tent render civil righteousness or the righteousness of works; it can speak of 
God, offer to God a certain service by an outward work, obey magistrates, pre- 
sents; in the choice of an outward work it can restrain the hands from murder, 
from adultery, from theft. Since there is left in human nature reason and 
judgment concerning objects subjected to the senses, choice between these things, 
and the liberty and power to render civil righteousness, are also left. For 
Scripture calls this the righteousness of the flesh which the carnal nature, 
i.e., reason, renders by itself, without the Holy Ghost. Although the power 
of concupiscence is such that men more frequently obey evil dispositions than 
sound judgment. And the devil, who is efficacious in the godless, as Paul says, 
Eph 2:2, does not cease to incite this feeble nature to various offenses. These 
are the reasons why evil civil righteousness is rare among men, as we see that 
not even the philosophers themselves, who seem to have aspired after this 
righteousness, attained it." Mueller, Symb. B. P. 218.* (^Translated from 
Triglotta, p. 335.) This experience of the natural man is something entirely 
different from the experience of the Christian, the struggle between the Spirit 
and the flesh, the conflict between the renewed "I" and the sin still dwelling 
in him, of which Paul speaks in Ro 7. 

(Medea did nothing other here than what her twin Grotius learned from the 
pagans. For he did not discuss the struggle of the appetites of the senses 
versus the intellect, but rather the contention between reason and will. 
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which the unregenerate experience, since they choose those things they 
do not approve of in the mind, and follow them because they are snatched 
away by the aspects of the will. But he (Paul) here discusses the battle 
of the spirit and the flesh, which does not take place except in the 
regenerate. This is sufficiently established by the example of the 
apostle, where he speaks of himself). 

CNihil hue Medea facit aut quiquid hie geminum £i gentilibus collegit 
Grotius . Non enim de appetitus sensitivi adversus intellectual em 
pugna , vel re rationis et voluntatis contentione , quam non renati ex- 
periuntur , cum ea , quae non probant mente, eligunt tamen et sequunter 
voluntalis af f ectibus abrepti ; sed pugna spiritus et carnis , quae non 
locum habet , misi in renatis , hie dissertitur , quod exemplo apostoli 
satis constat , siquidem de semet ipso loquatur .3 Calov. 

But how? Are there not expressions in the foregoing section, even already 
in the first passage, w. 13-17, which portray the sinfulness which still 
clings to the Christians in all too strong and dark colors? Does the statement: 
"I am carnal, sold under sin," really apply to the regenerate? Theodoret 
already, with reference to this reTtpayevog uico Tqv ayapTLav "sold to sin," 
judges: tov itpo tqs x^pttos uvSpwttov eLcayet . Weiss writes: "Already these 
unlimited predicates, which are the strongest possible to be expressed in con- 
trast to the tveuyaxLHOs , should have prevented the application to the re- 
generated man, who is in the state of grace..." "Indeed, if all the following 
can be said of the regenerated, then the regenerated would be like the un- 
regenerated." To that kind of objection Hodge replies: "There is no necessity 
for denying that Paul here speaks of himself and describes the exercises of a 
renewed man. There is not an expression, from beginning to the end of this 
section, which the holiest man may not and must not adopt..." "It must have 
been in a moment of forgetfulness, that such a man as Tholuck could quote with 
approbation the assertion of Dr. A. Clark: 'This opinion has most pitifully 
and shamefully, not only lowered the standard of Christianity, but destroyed its 
influence and disgraced its character.' What lamentable blindness to notorious 
facts does such language evince! From the days of Job and David to the present 
hour, the holiest men have been the most ready to acknowledge and deplore the 
existence and power of indwelling sin." Certainly, it is nothing but foolishness 
and blindness, when one would so judge, that such a confession as this: "I am 
sold under sin" would degrade the Christian and Christianity. Luther calls 
these expositors who suppose that Paul speaks here in the person of the godless: 
"Sophists, who have experienced no spiritual temptations." Yes, such expositors 
have experienced very little or nothing of the power of sin and of grace. They 
are lacking all spiritual sense and understanding. Surely, the godless do not 
complain about their servitude, as Luther calls attention to it in the above 
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quotation. "But I am carnal, sold under sin." "For what I would, that I do 
not; but what I hate, that I do." That is, as Luther says, the complaint of Paul 
and all saints rings out again in the hymns of penitence of the Church. The Church 
of God sings and teaches all her members to sing: "Ach ich bin ein Kind der 
Suenden, ach, ich irre weit und breit; es ist nichts an mir zu finden, als 
nur Unger echtigkeit ; all mein Dichten, all mein Trachten heisset unsern Gott 
verachten, boeslich leb ich ganz und gar und sehr gottloss immerdar. Herr, 
ich muss es ja bekennen, dass nichts Gutes wohnt in mir; das zwar, was wir 
Wollen nennen, halt ich meiner Seele fuer, aber Fleisch und Blut zo zwingen und 
das Gute zu vollbr ingen, folgt gar nicht, wie es soil, was ich nicht will, thu 
ich wohl. " 

Indeed one must correctly understand what is meant when one says of a 
Christian, that he is sold under sin. It is something different from the ser- 
vitude of sin, into which natural man has fallen. An unconverted man is ruled 
completely by sin; sin forces out of him shameful lusts and works, 6:19-21. 

Although he also in some manner lives an honorable life, still it is sin, un- 
belief, pride, self-righteousness, selfishness, which determines all his actions. 
The servitude, on the other hand, of which Paul and all saints complain, consists 
according to the above remarks in the fact that the renewed "I," the renewed 
will, cannot carry through what it might. The regenerated, because he is still 
carnal, must still accommodate and bow himself to a strange will, the will of 
sin which dwells in him. What Paul expresses in the second half of the 7th 
chapter in no way contradicts what he wrote in the 6th chapter regarding the 
Christian's freedom from sin. He only supplements and completes here the de- 
scription of the sanctification of the Christian. A believing Christian, one 
who is regenerated, is dead to sin and is inwardly free and unencumbered by sin. 

He does not permit sin to reign in his mortal body. He avoids shame and abominatioi 
Sinning with him is not a habitus (attitude). Nevertheless he confesses and 
laments over the fact that he does that which he does not will, but rather hates 
and abhors. Daily he still sins much. Out of his natural heart there still 
continually arise wicked thoughts and impure desires. And even also these actus 
(acts) and motus intern! (inner motions) belong to the doing of evil. Before he 
realizes it, he has spoken a word, which he is then sorry for, has done something 
of which he then wishes that it had not happened. With the best intention he 
cannot prevent that sin still mixes itself into everything. A believing Christian 
a regenerated person really possesses a new spiritual, divine being and life, ^ 
which shows itself also in his conduct. He brings fruit to God, exercises him- 
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self daily in good works. At the same time he still laments and confesses that 
he does not do that which he wills. His action always lags behind his willing. 

He can never be entirely satisfied with his actions. He must also note much 
imperfection even in his best deeds. His daily complaint is: "That is my 
sorrow, which troubles me, that I cannot love Thee sufficiently as I should love 
Thee." And even his love for his neighbor is still very weak and defective. 

Of that our Confession writes: "Even as the entire holy, Christian Church, all 
the saints of all times have confessed and still confess. For thus Paul speaks 
to the Romans in 7:19: "For the good that I wish, I do not do; but I practice 
the very evil that I do not wish." Similarly: ’With the flesh I serve the law 
of sin. ' For there is no one who thus fears and loves God the Lord from the 
whole heart as he should, no one who bears cross and tribulation in complete 
obedience over against God, no one who does not often doubt through weakness 
whether God also accepts us, whether He considers us, whether He hears our 
prayer. Again, who is there who performs his calling well enough, who does not 
rise in anger against God in temptations, when God hides Himself? Who loves 
his neighbor as himself?" Mueller, Symb. B. P. 117 Triglotta. In short, a 
devout Christian would gladly avoid all sin and do only that which pleases God, 
and completely fulfill God’s will. That is absolutely impossible for him, 
because sin and the flesh still cling to him and he cannot possibly, as long 
as he lives on earth, lay aside the flesh entirely. All his life he does not 
escape from the dissension between willing and doing or out of the controversy 
between flesh and spirit. This is his present captivity. 

Vv. 18-20. 

The foregoing explanation is essentially repeated, except that modifying 
statements are added to the individual expressions. Here also the dual nature 
of the Christian is portrayed. Therefore this paragraph, which is added with 
yap , serves as an illustration and confirmation of the preceding. "These 
verses contain an amplification and confirmation of the sentiment of the pre- 
ceding verses. They re-assert the existence and explain the nature of the 
inward struggle of which the Apostle had been speaking." Hodge. While the 
Apostle had previously spoken in general of the fact that sin dwelt in him, 

"sin which lives in me," n olmoupcx ev eyot ayaprua he now writes more definitely, 
in that he expressly asserts his Christian consciousness: 0'S6a ydp, dtu o Ok 
olxsl ev eyou, tout’ gotlv ev t?j oaput you, ayaSov "For I know that nothing good 
dwells in me, that is, in my flesh " v. 18a. In as much as he still had the 
flesh in him, nothing good, but only evil dwelt in him. 


"Also here the re- 
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striction tout’ eotuv ev rq aapxu youyhich is added to eyou , shows that 
Paul can speak only of the regenerated. In me, that is, in my flesh, dwells ^ 

nothing good (Luther) . Paul says that in his real eyw something good dwells 
indeed. And this good can only be the pneumatic nature itself. This is so 
named in the highest sense and corresponds to the pneumatic nomos (name) , so 
that under the real "I," to which the eyai aapxuxos "I am carnal" is con- 
trasted, on the eym rveuyaToxos "I am spiritual," the xauvos "new," nveuyaTUxos 
avSpantos "a spiritual man" can be meant." Philipppi. Zdp£ "flesh" 

stands here, 7:5-14, and often in the the New Testament in the ethical sense, 
and designates the corrupt nature of man. Man is by nature and birth, flesh, 
entirely corrupt, and even the most noble powers and faculties of man, reason 
and will, are corrupt. Even the regenerate also still has the flesh in him. 

He also has not completely laid aside the corrupt understanding and will. Out 
of the flesh of the Christian come forth continually not only impure thoughts, 
but also erroneous, foolish thoughts, and corrupt, and God-displeasing decisions 
of the will. Likewise in the flesh of the Christian there dwells no good thing. 

The flesh of the Christian is no better than the flesh of all the other chil- 
dren of men. That is shown in the fact that to the Christians the will, namely, 
the willing of the good, lies close by, in promptu est itapaxeuTcu, , "is present' ^ 
according to the new man, but that he does not find the accomplishment of the 
good. V. 18b. "In that the Apostle looks around himself, as it were, in the 
area of his inward self, he finds the deXetu "to wish" of the good lying 
before him. But concerning xaTtpyaCea^au To'xaXov "to do good^'" for which 
he is looking he must say oux eupuaxoi , "I find it not," which means, "I know 
not where it is, it is not there..." "Still the meaning is not that the be- 
liever always has only a completely ineffective desire. The believer in his 
best actions, in that sin is intermingled with them, does not fulfill the act, 
which corresponds to his will which is sanctified by the Spirit of God." 

Philippi. Moreover, the sense remains the same, even if one does not read the 
eOptaxoj which nevertheless is sufficiently attested. This statement the 
Apostle explains in v. 19, in that he repeats, as it were, the statement of v. 15, 
which has become an axiom, only in a fuller form, with a more express addition 
of aya§ov and xaxov : "For the good that I wish I do not do, but I practice 
the very evil that I do not wish." We are once more reminded that, as the 
willing of the good is not entirely ineffective, so the doing of the evil also 
includes in itself the inner acts and motions of the perverted, fleshly will. 

From the fact that I do that which I do not will, it follows, however, that it 
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is not my own real self which fulfills that which is evil, but the sin which 
dwells in me. v. 20. Thus also this deduction the Apostle brings to expression 
the second time and thereby emphatically gives the Christian to consider that 
in the conflict between the eyu) Ttveupaxuxos and the eym aapxtxos the former 
predominates and prevails, that the renewed self is the real self of the 
Christian. 

Vv. 21-23. 


Now the question arises: How is the statement: Euptaxw apa xov vopov xw 
•.-•QeAovxo epoi, xooeov xo xaAov oxl eyou xo xaxov TtapaxeLxat "I find then 

the principle that evil is present in me, the one who wishes to do good,” in 
v. 21 to be construed and explained? The expression T o voyov is understood 
by a considerable number of expositors as the Mosaic Law, but the entire state- 
ment with this understanding of voyos is interpreted very differently. The 
Greek fathers and among later expositors, for example, Bengel, Semler and Morus, 
construe and explain: "Thus I find the Law for me, to which I am willed, to 
do good, because the evil lies near me." This means, thus I find the Law, in- 
sofar as I have the will to do the good, stand by my side approvingly, because 
the evil lies close to me. Therefore I need the Law as a auvnyopov and an 
eittxet, vovxa xo BouAriya . (Chrysostum) Against this Meyer remarks correctly, 
that the thought, which would according to that be given by the dative xo BeAovxu 
etc., would have to be expressed more definitely and emphatically 
than by the mere dativus commodi (dative of advantage). Hofmann likewise takes 
oxo eyoo xo xaxov napaxeoxao "that the evil is present to me" as the basic 
declaration, the first part of the verse, thus as the principal clause. He then 
takes xo xaxov as predicate to eupooxm xov voyov , allows xq3 BeAovxo xooeov 
to depend on xo xaAov . He thus finds "an expression which indicates for what 
the speaker recognizes the Law, namely, for that which is good to him who would 
do it. However, he discovers it to be so, because the evil is present with him.". 
"When he comes to act, then the evil is there and presents itself to him, so that 
he should do it. But his will is not to do the evil but the good. Now since 
the Law forbids the evil and commands the good, therefore he finds that it is 
good for him in what he wants to do. The contrast between that which he wills 
and that which is at hand to him, permits him to become aware of the agreement 
between his willing and the Law. It permits him to perceive that which he wills, 
if he did that which the Law commands. Thus the knowledge grows in him that it 
is the Law which he should do as one who wills the good. But out of the sad 
condition there arises for him the knowledge that the evil lies so directly near 
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to him. . . "But the Apostle could hardly have expressed his thought with more 
difficulty." Thus Luthardt judges. And Godet : "Can one imagine a more com- 
plicated thought and a more elaborate construction than this?" Especially is 
it grammatical violence to separate to xctlov from roLetv and to combine it 
with euptaxto tov voyov • What is more, this explanation, like the foregoing 
also, contradicts the nexus rerum (the joining together of things). Such a 
justification of the Law lies completely outside of the context. With the demon- 
stration that the Law is not evil but good and holy, the Apostle had long before 
finished. Already from v. 14 on, and self-evidently without reference to the 
Law, from v. 17 on, he describes the duplicity of his "I" and the contrast be- 
tween his willing and doing. And that is evidently also the reigning thought 
in the passage, w. 21-23. With this basic thought of the entire section a third 
conception, for which Olshausen, Fritzsche and others plead, would suit this 
translation: "I find then the principle that evil is present in me, the one who 

wishes to do good." But a double object with note tv appears burdensome, and 
the expression tov voyov itoteuv is not found otherwise. Meyer also calls at- 
tention to that. Indeed he only strengthens the grammatical crudeness and dif- 
ficulty, in that he explains on his part: "Thus I find, while my will is turned 
toward the Law, in order to do the good, that the evil lies before me." It is 
unbelievable that with the unusual expression tov voyov §eletv Paul is supposed 
to have designated "the moral interest, the desire and love for the Law." In 
short, one cannot reasonably shelter the Mosaic Law in the statement in v. 21. 

With most of the expositors, for example, Luther, Beza, Calvin, Grotius, Tholuck, 
Beck, Hodge, Philippi, Godet, Ebrard, Weiss and Luthardt, we take tov voyov 
in our passage in the general sense of rule, as, for example, in 4:27. In the 
following verses the expression voyos is used in different meanings. It appears 
to us as the most natural thing to combine the dative tCj SeAovto eyot etc, with 
napaxcoxau and to take for granted a shift of the stressed dative object, 
which then brings with it the repetition of the eyoo after otu • Thus there 
presents itself in simple form the simple plain thought: Thus I find the rule, 
that the evil lies near at hand to me, who would do the good. I would gladly 
do the good, but the evil lies so close to me, offers itself to me, and mingles 
into all my comings and goings. That is essentially the same thing that the 
Apostle had already previously explained, therefore we take the apa not as a 
real particle of deduction but as one of recapitulation. A new element lies in 
the eupboxw tov voyov . The Apostle emphasizes that this experience of his, 
of which he had previously spoken, was no exception, but the rule. "Very 
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significantly this experience is called a rule, precisely because it expresses 
no accidental and passing, but a necessary and continuing phenomenon." Philippi. 

The double statement in v. 21 contains the conclusion, in which the previous 
explanation is summed up. Still the Apostle adds to this double statement an 
explanation, w. 22-23, which brings the duplicity of his "I" to the strongest 
expression. V. 22 corresponds to the first half of the 21st verse: Euvr|6oyaL yap 
tip voyw too Seou xata tov caw avdpaucov . "For I joyfully concur in the law 

of God in the inner man." We translate: "I rejoice in the law of God" and not: 

"I rejoice with the law of God." It is an all too strong personification and 
presents a difficult thought, when one ascribes joy to the Law. "To want to 
deny that ouv in such combinations as ouvxaLpu , auvpfioyau , auXXuTcoOyaL 
can also have the sense of designating the delight and sorrow over something as 
the corresponding form and manner of the share which one takes therein and it 
is simply incomprehensible in view of the idiom." Hofmann. Cf. Demosthenes, 
194,23. Euripides, Hipp. 1250.1276. Herodet 9,94. 6 coco av-Bpcorcos 4 s i n 

itself the inner man, the inward part of man, the thinking, willing, feeling, 
and perception of a man. Still according to the context, since here delight in 
God's Law is attributed to the inner man then in contrast the flesh is regarded 
as sin. The concept 6 earn avSpuutos appears as identical with the concept 
6 xcxlvos avBpwros . In the regeneration it is above all the inner man - heart, 
understanding, and will which are renewed. In the same sense the expression 
6 ea (o3ev avdpcoitos is used in 2 Cor 4:16 and the expression 6 com av§pwitos 
in Eph 3:16. According to the inward or new man Paul and every regenerated one 
has his heartfelt desire and delight in the Law of God, just because it is God's, 
because it is good, spiritual, divine, because it reveals the unchangeable, holy 
will of God. And how gladly he would follow the Law of God in all its parts! 

"But," and that is now the other side, the correlate of v. 21b, pXeiuo 6e 
etepov voyov ev tols yeXeaLV you avTLCTpotTeuoyevov tC voyw toO voos you xal 
ailxyaXaiT oCovTa ye ev tG voyw xys ayapTLas tip ovtl ev tols yeXeauv you "But I 
see a different law in the members of my body, waging war against the law of my 
mind, and making me a prisoner of the law of sin which is in my members" v. 23. 
Paul perceives another law, exepov voyov , which is of an entirely different 
kind from the Law of God. And this other law he calls a law in his members. We 
combine ev tols yeXeoL you with voyov , corresponding to the xij5 voytp-T^ 
ovtl ev tols yeXeOLv at the close of the verse. Under the law in the members 
we do not understand, as it is frequently taken, the power of the material nature 
or the selfish impulse, through which the better self is overcome, held captive 
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and made impotent. This explanation is connected with the basic error of the 
modernists, as if the Apostle in this entire section describes the moral condition^, 
of the natural, unconverted man. On the other hand, we do not, as, for example, 
Philippi, in accordance with the pattern of the older exegetes, include under 
the tot yeAn also the higher powers and faculties of man, like understanding 
and will, so far as these are still not renewed by the Spirit of God. Tot yeAr) 
means simply "the members," the members of the body, nothing further. The "law 
in the members" and "the members" are two different things. The "law in the 
members" the Apostle defines himself, where he repeats the expression as "the 
law of sin," 6 voyos xrjs ayapTuas • The law of sin is sin itself, as a norm, 
insofar as it seeks to determine the actions of the man. Now sin does not 
really have its real habitation and its real root in the body and in the members 
of the body, but in the inner parts of man, in the heart, understanding, and 
will. That applies also to the sin which still dwells in the believing Christian. 
Their heart, mind, understanding and will are still not entirely renewed. That 
also applies to the sin which still dwells in the believing Christians. But 
the perverted mind and will, which still remain in the regenerated, are powerful 
and active also even in the members of the body and are able to take possession 
of the members and force them to do evil. A Christian experiences that every — 
day, how his members incline to sin, how they are drawn to evil with a hidden 
power. And precisely therein he observes the law of sin. 

Of the law of sin, the law in the members, the Apostle states further, and 
on that lies the emphasis in our verse: waging war against the law of my mind, 
and making me a prisoner," etc. Then when he was about to fulfill the Law of 
God, in which he had his delight, he saw this other law as an armed enemy which 
opposed him and by all powers hindered the fulfilling of the good. The law of 
sin resists and opposes the Law of God. Sin is the turning of the will which 
is contrary to God, and at the same time "the law of my mind." '0 vous correspond 
entirely with the concept 6 eow avdpionos and includes the entire inner life of 
man, thinking, willing, feeling and sensibility. But in our passage according 
to the context, as the antithesis shows, it designates the thinking, willing and 
feeling, which are renewed and sanctified by the Spirit of God. And 6 voyos 
toO voos you, "the law of my mind," is the vous , "my mind," itself, insofar 
as it is the norm which seeks to determine my actions. The regenerated, insofar 
as he is born again, is spiritually minded and disposed, is a norm and law to 
himself. He bears in himself God's Law and will, in which he has his pleasure, 
and wills for himself only that which God wills, and which pleases God. But now 



against that there strives the law of sin. It comes to a heated battle. The 
result is that the law of sin in the members maintains the upper hand. It makes 
me a prisoner of war and holds me firmly in captivity, obligates me to do its 
will, and also presses my members into the service of sin. Instead of writing: 
ailxMoiAujxuCovxa ye eauxij) , as one should expect, the Apostle repeats the sub- 
ject noun, in order to close the description of this difficult conflict with 
the strong, full expression rip voyij) xhs ayapxtas xS ovxl ev xots yeAeau you. 

This leaves behind for the Christian readers an impression of the power of the 
adversary, with whom they have to deal as long as they live on earth. It makes 
no difference to the meaning, whether one reads xq> voyw xrjs ayapxxas or ev x<j3 
voycj) xns dyapxuas . This is the dativus commodi (dative of advantage). The 
law of sin takes us captive for its own use and service. This means that we are 
held firmly in the cativity of the law of sin. Moreover that which the Apostle 
says here concerning the captivity of war is meant just as being sold under sin 
in v. 14. St. Paul and everyone who is regenerated feels and experiences as an 
imprisonment the impossibility of ever laying sin aside completely and attaining 
perfect holiness. A believing Christian strives unceasingly and opposes sin 
when it raises battle against him. He does not slacken in the struggle in the 
knowledge and feeling that he shall not be master entirely, over sin in this 
life. He does not satisfy himself with a certain measure and degree of sanctifica- 
tion in the knowledge that he can never attain the final and highest degree. He 
strives and struggles for a more complete victory over sin, for more complete 
sanctification. He always again overcomes the evil with good and steadily grows 
in the spiritual, divine essence and life. But he never accomplishes that sin 
can lay nothing more to his charge. He cannot withdraw himself, in the notions 
and thoughts of his heart, in the members of his body completely from the influence, 
and the sway and power of sin. To this extent he is and remains a prisoner of 
sin all his life. 

Finally we point to the fact that also our Lutheran Confession refers the 
strongest part of this section, 7:21-23, to the struggle for sanctification, 
which begins with conversion. "But when man is converted, and is thus enlightened, 
and his will in renewed, it is then that man wills what is good (so far as he is 
regenerated or a new man) and 'delights in the law of God after the inward man,' 

Ro 7:22, and henceforth does good to such an extent and as long as he is impelled 
by God's Spirit. ... And nevertheless that also (the strife of the flesh and spirit) 
remains in the regenerate of which St. Paul wrote, Ro 7:22ff. : 'For I delight 
in the law of God after the inward man; but I see another law in my members, 
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warring against the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to the law 
of sin which is in my members.'" Trig., p. 904-7. "Now, there remains also 
in the regenerate, an obstinacy (a certain rebelliousness) of which the Scriptures 
speak, namely, that, 'For the flesh sets its desires against the spirit,' Ga 5:17, 
likewise, that 'fleshly lusts which wage war against the soul,' 1 Pe 2:11, and 
that 'the law in the members waging war against the law of the mind,' Ro 7:23. 
Accordingly, the man who is not regenerate resists God altogether, and is 
entirely a servant of sin, Jn 8:34; Ro 6:16. The regenerate person, however, 
delights in the Law of God after the inward man. But nevertheless he sees in 

his members the law of sin, which wages war against the law of the mind. On this 

account he serves the Law of God with his mind, but with the flesh, the law of 
sin, Ro 7:25." Trig., p. 912-13. 

Vv. 24-25. 

The Apostle has concluded with the theme of the section, with the description 
of the Christian sanctification as a struggle with sin. We can call this ex- 
planation, in which he speaks of the sin dwelling in him, the confession of 

penance of Paul and of all saints. This confession of penance ends in a cry of 

lamentation and a cry for help. The cry of lamentation reads: TaXaLiuopos ey & 
av$pa)Tios , "0 wretched man that I am." A regenerate person experiences the 
previously depicted servitude of sin as the greatest misery, the greatest distress 
on earth. The cry for help reads: Tus ye pucreTau ex toO amyaxos toO davaiou 
toutou "Who will set me free from the body of this death?" We translate, 

in that we combine toutou with toO cmyctTOS : A.V. : "Who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death?" A Christian knows His Deliverer and Redeemer, 
and knows that the same shall finally deliver him also from all evil and thus 
also from the sin which still clings to him. The sense of the question is: 

0, that the hour of deliverance were already here! A Christian yearns for de- 
liverance "from the body of this death," which he still bears, which belongs to 
death. He yearns for deliverance from his "mortal body," 6:12, which, because 
it is so weak and frail, is also such a weak organ of the Spirit and is so 
easily servile to sin. He longs for the time, when he in the glorified body 
can live for God and serve Him freely and unhindered. To the cry for help there 
is added a cry of thanks: EuxapLOTU Ttp Seiji 6ua ’Inaou XpuaroO tou xuplou nyaiu 
"I give thanks to God through Jesus Christ our Lord " V. 25a. This reading, 
which X AKL offer, appears more certified than the other, which still can 
come into question, which is offered by C: Xapus riji Seiji "thanks to God." The - 
sense in both cases is the same. Paul and every believing Christian expresses 
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thanks to God through Jesus Christ, our Lord. This giving of thanks offers no 
supportable sense, if at the same time it is not stated why and for what a 
Christian thanks God. The following statement in v. 25b names the basis and the 
object of the thanksgiving. ’Xpa ouv autos eyw xfp yev vot SouAtuw voyip beoO, 
t n 6e oapxt voy(j) ayaptuas "So then, on the one hand I myself with my mind am 
serving the law of God, but on the other, with my flesh the law of sin." 

These words contain a short recapitulation of the entire foregoing explanation. 
This recapitulation is so stated, that one recognizes how a Christian, who be- 
moans his present status quo (the existing state of affairs) and wishes to be 
freed from it, on the other hand has reason to give thanks to God. Most of the 
modern expositors place v. 25b in contrast to v. 25a and have the Apostle say, 
that in Christ, when he regards his relationship to Christ, he really has reason 
to thank God. On the other hand, he himself, confined to his own person, 
autos £yd> , aside from Christ, finds himself in that unfortunate situation, 
that he still serves the flesh, even while he also serves God with his mind. 

But in this manner, disregarding from the entire erroneous comprehension of the 
whole passage, that cry of thanks is isolated and wholly understandable. With 
Thomasius we understand the autos eyd) like the stressed eyil> in v. 14 and 
v. 17, of the real "I." That is certainly thankworthy that the Christian with 
his real "I" with his renewed mind serves God and the Law of God, even though 
with the flesh he still serves the law of sin. The grammatical coordination 
of the two members of the sentence in v. 25b by means of y£v and §£ does 
not hinder laying the emphasis on the first member and referring the strengthening 
of the "I," the autos eym , only to this first expression. Thus a Christian in 
his present lamentation over sin should not forget what he is and has as a 
Christian. He should thank God through Jesus Christ, our Lord, to whom he owes 
this present, ever so blessed condition of a Christian. 

The expounded passage, 7:13-25, as it has proven itself to us, completes 
the picture which the Apostle had previously sketched of the sanctification of 
the Christian. What he had written in Chapter 6 and in the beginning of Chapter 
7 regarding that the Christians are free and unburdened from sin and the Law, 
only an unwise person could point to the fact that a Christian can and must be 
completely rid of sin already in this life. Certainly this misunderstanding is 
already excluded by the manner of speech, as 6:12: "Therefore do not let sin 
reign in your mortal body." For such admonition presupposes that sin continues 
to remain in the Christian. Still the Apostle opposes expressly that Methodist 
opinion regarding complete sanctification. St. Paul shows in our passage that 
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not absolute sinlessness, but the struggle between flesh and spirit, the battle 
with the indwelling sin is a characteristicum (characteristic) of the Christian. 
It is obvious how this knowledge is offered, that the Christians maintain the 
comfort of the right faith; that it never escapes their mind that they are 
justified before God and are saved only by grace. Even the holiest man, like 
Paul, is lost, if in puncto critico ) in the judgment of 

God he depends on his own works or his own devoutness. For there it does not 
stand the test. The summary of the section accordingly is: 

The Apostle laments and sighs in the name of all regenerated persons over 
the conflict between willing and doing, and that the flesh and sin, still clings 
to him and is a hindrance at every step and turn in the exercise of the good. 



CHAPTER 8 


8:1-17: The Walking in the Spirit 


Vv. 1-4 

Ancient expositors, along with the modern ones, especially Hodge, suppose 
that the Apostle now turns back to his principal theme; the doctrine of justi- 
fication. In 8:1-4 they find the thought carried out that the Christians are 
justified before God without guilt, because the law of the Spirit, that is, 
the Gospel, has freed them from the curse of the Law. Christ, God's Son, has 
atoned for the guilt of sin and has fulfilled the Law for them. But one need 
only attentively read through the entire section, the first half of the 8. 
chapter, in order to recognize that Paul here dwells further on the same theme. 

He deals with the same theme explained from 6:1 on, the sanctification of the 
Christian, which he now places under the viewpoint of the life and conduct in 
the Spirit. He had completed the doctrine of justification at the close of the 
5. chapter. 

Therefore one cannot take the first statement of the new section, 8:1, the 
well-known statement: "There is therefore now no condemnation for those who 
are in Christ Jesus," from its context and treat it as a proof passage for the 
doctrine of justification. The Greek text reads: OuSev apa vOv xaxdxpbya xobs 
ev XpLOxw ’iyaou ''There is therefore now no condemnation for those who are 

* 4 

in Christ Jesus." Those expositors, who in the foregoing section, in the second 
half of the 7. chapter, find the condition of the unregenerated pictured. They 
take for granted that the Apostle with these words begins to describe his Christian 
presence or, generally speaking, the condition of the regenerated, for whom the 
union of life with Christ is characteristic. They stress the vQv which they 
understand in the temporal sense. But Paul had already previously spoken com- 
pletely in the present tense. And in this interpretation the apa is out of 
place. The status regenitorum (state of regeneration is the reverse of the status 
irregenitorum (state of ation ) and does not follow out of the latter. It 
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follows well from the correctly understood ’Apa ouv autos eyw Tip yev voo Souleuu) 
voy(j) "So then, on the one hand I myself with my mind am serving the law 

of God," etc., 7, 25, wherein, as we have seen that the foregoing explanation 
is comprehended. As the Apostle states first of all, that for those who are in 
Christ, that is, the believing Christians, in whose name Paul had spoken pre- 
viously with the eyo) , there is no judgment of condemnation 8, 1. One could 
believe, though sin is offensive to them, that with their continuing sins they 
bring wrath and punishment upon themselves. Now, however, the Apostle gives 
them the assurance that they need to fear no judgment because of their sins of 
weakness. Especially not, because with their renewed mind and will they serve 
the Law of God, have pleasure in the Law of God, and, on the other hand, hate 
and abhor evil. Also before God the renewed self of the Christian appears as 
his real self, according to which His judgment is formed. God judges the Christian 
according to the new man, not according to the old man, and therefore does not 
account to him the evil that his flesh still does. This connection of thought 
is indicated clearly and significantly by the apa vuv , which we with Philippi, 
take as a strengthened particle of deduction, in the sense of ctpa ouv . So 
also Luther in his "Randglossen" on Ro 8:1 has very correctly given the exegesis, 
in that he remarks: "Although sin still rages in the flesh, it does not condemn, ^ 
because the spirit is just and strives against it." That the flesh still clings 
to the Christian:,: in which sin rages, does not condemn him. This is because his 
spirit, mind and will are born anew, are good and just, and strive against sin. 

What the Apostle writes here in no way contradicts that which he had previously 
taught concerning justification through Christ's blood and righteousness, but 
rather presupposes the doctrine of justification. This remains firm that also 
the sins of weakness of the Christian are damnable in themselves, that the 
Christians in their bestworks, with their devoutness and sanctification cannot 
stand in the judgment of God. This is because so much sin and imperfection still 
clings to them, that the Christians must continually seek forgiveness in Christ's 
blood and wounds also for their frequent sins of weakness. The Apostle, according 
to his foregoing instruction on sin and grace, no longer treats of justification, 
but of the other great work of God, which follows upon justification, of re- 
generation, renewal and sanctification. And therefore to the Christians, who 
are troubled by this that their sanctification is still so imperfect, he gives 
the comfort that God looks upon the new mind and will in them. God takes the 
good will, as it were, for the deed and does not take into consideration what N — 

the flesh does to the contrary. Certainly this latter would be impossible, if 
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each and every sin were not atoned for and expiated through Christ’s death and 
blood. God who is reconciled in Christ looks upon the pardoned, justified 
sinners, the believing, regenerated Christians as if they were entirely spirit, 
as if they had no more flesh in them. That the Apostle otherwise in our pas- 
sage designates the Christians even as those who are in Christ Jesus, that is, 
live, move and have their being in Christ as their element, is related to his 
entire argument, which continues in the following. And this argumentation is 
valid, even if one omits the little accredited addition: pp naxa aapxa nepoTtaxoDouv , 
aAAa Kata itveOpa"T he y walk not according to the flesh, but according to the 
Spirit," v. 1. Doubtlessly these very significant words are found at the end 
of v. 4. 

The following three verses, w. 2-4, form a close context, which we must 
first clarify before we can understand the connection with v. 1, which is 
designated with yap . '0 yap vopos xoO itveupaxos xhs ?wfjs ev Xptaxij) ’ipooO nAeubepwai 

ae axo xou vopou xhs apapxias xa i xoO ddvaxou • "For the law of the 

Spirit of life in Christ Jesus has set you free from the law of sin and of death." 

V. 2. Thus the Apostle continues, in that with his own experience he illustrates 
once again that which all Christians, have experienced in themselves. For 
f|Aeu$eptoae is in any case the original reading. The lesser accredited 

reading f|Aeubepmae ae , which many exegetes accept, arose by this that the 
closing syllable of the verb is read double. The Law of the Spirit is none 
other than the Spirit Himself, the Spirit of God, insofar as He determines the 
conduct of man. The law of sin is sin itself, insofar as sin determines the 

conduct of man. The law of sin at the same time is called a law of death, since 

the sin delivers over to death those who follow and serve it. The Spirit is 
more closely designated as a Spirit of life, which is in Christ Jesus. We com- 
bine ev Xptoxtjj ’ipaoO with xrjs 4wps • For the Spirit here comes into consider- 
ation not insofar as He mediates life, but insofar as He mediates the life in 
Christ. The Spirit of God - thus every Christian confesses with Paul - has im- 
parted to me that life which is in Christ Jesus, so that I now am and live in 
Christ Jesus. Thereby He has freed me from the law of sin and death, to which 
I had been subjected by nature and birth. Therefore it is no longer sin but the 
Spirit which is the norm of my life. This act of freeing by the Spirit is 
identical with that act of God, which designates the beginning of our Christianity, 
of which the Apostle had spoken in 6:3ff. Therefore in Baptism we are dead with 

Christ, dead to sin, and have become partakers of the resurrection of Christ, 

of the new, spiritual, divine essence, in which Christ now stands and lives. 
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That is especially the office and work of the Spirit of God, that He, through 
Word and Sacrament, applies the work and benefit of Christ to the individual. 

How the freedom, of which Paul speaks in this verse, agrees with the captivity, 
of which he had spoken previously, is proven sufficiently above. 

More difficult and more complicated than v. 2 is the following sentence, 
v. 3: To yap aSuvaxov xoO voyou ev $ na$eveu 6ua xrjs crapxos, 6 deos iov eauxou 
uilov Tteyc^as ev oyouujy&TU aapxos ayapxuas xai Tt.ept ayapxias xaxexpuvev xpv ayapxuav 
ev xiji aapML "For what the law could not do, weak as it was through the flesh, 

God did: sending His own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh and as an offering 
for sin, He condemned sin in the flesh." xo dbuvaxov xoO voyou , the sub- 
stantivized adjective with the following genitive, means nothing else than "the 
impotence" or "the weakness of the Law" and is a prefixed apposition to the 
following principal clause together with its supplement, v. 4. A similar con- 
struction is found in He 8:1: xetpdXauov ouv ini roZs Aeyoyevoos , xouoOxov 
exoyev apyuepea "Now the main point in what has been said is this: we have such 

a high priest" etc. The corresponding German manner of speech is possibly: 

"Was das Unvermoegen des Gosetzes anlangt" (what concerns the impotency of the 
Law). That is according to the sense, the same as "what was impossible for the 

Law." Wherein the impotency of the Law proved itself, "what was impossible 

for the Law," is evident only in the following. First of all Paul adds a short 
confirmation to the prefixed appositional phrase £v £ r| odeveo <5ua xfjs crapxos » 

"in that it was weak through the flesh" or "by means of the flesh." With that 
he observes that the impotency or weakness of the flesh under discussion has 
its foundation not in the Law itself, but in the sinful flesh of the children 
of men, to whom the Law had been given. The subject of the principal clause is 
6 Seos and the verbum finitum (finite words), the predicate is xaxexpove xriv 
ayapxuav ev xi} aapxu . Between the subject and the predicate, however, there 
is inserted a clause, xov eauxoO uoov xeycpas- . .itepu ayapxuas , which the verb 
makes understandable. Thus the framework of the sentence is this: What concerns 
the impotency of the Law ... thus God, in that He sent His Son ... has condemned 
the sin in the flesh. We begin by recalling the sense and content of the in- 
dividual parts of the sentence. 

God has sent His Son. God's act of love is emphasized by placing xov eauxoO 
uuov first. Likewise, through eauxov , cf. u6oos uilos , "His own Son," 

8:32, the relationship of the Son is designated as metaphysical, cf. 1:3. Through 
Tteyneuv "to send " etc. the personality of Christ is designated as preexistent,' 
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cf. Ga 4:4." Philippi. God had sent His Son, who had been begotten of His 
essence, who had come forth from His loins (Godet), into the world. e£aiteaxeuAev 
"(God) had sent forth," Ga 4:4, eus xov xoayov "into the world," 

Jn 10:36. God sent His Son ev oyoumyaxe a apxos ayapxuas "in the likeness of 
sinful flesh," ( ev means: clothed with), "so that He appears in an outward 
form of existence, which was similar to the sin-laden nature of man" Meyer. 

Here also oyoewya is to be taken as a concretum (factor) . "Christ appeared 
not ev aapxu ayapxuas "in sinful flesh," which is the Ebionite conception, nor 
ev oyoumyaxu aapxos "in the likeness of flesh," which is the Docetic con- 
ception, but ev oyouuiyaxu aapxos ayapxuas "in the likeness of sinful flesh," 
which is the biblical-Pauline view. Iap£ is here evidently the entire human 
nature, as in John 1:14; Romans 1:3; 9:5; 1 John 4:2, according to body and soul" 
Philippi. The Son of God has become ad p£ , flesh, that is, man, John 1:14. 

He has been manifested ev aapxu , in the flesh, in the human nature, 1 Tm 3:16. 

He was without sin. He 4:15. Yet His human nature and appearance resembled the 
sinful flesh of the children of men, insofar that it was also subject to the 
weaknesses and infirmities of the human nature, which are the result of sin, and 
subject to death. God sent His Son Ttepu ayapxuas , "on account of sin." This 
general expression includes every relationship of Christ to human sin. Christ 
should through His human life, suffering and death, atone for and expiate the 
sins of men, and He has done it. Meyer remarks correctly on uepu ayapxuas : 

"It comprises rather the entire relationship, in which the sending of Christ 
stood over against human sin. Therefore its atonement as well as the breaking 
of its power, which latter is in this place set into prominence with xaxexpuve 
etc., as the especial factor." 

The predicate of the sentence is xaxexpuve xyv ayapxuav ev xij aapxu. • Most 
of the expositors, correctly, take xaxaxpuveuv not of "punishment," or "de- 
struction," but of "condemnation," and of an actual condemnation of sin, and 
thereby combine ev xh aapxu with xaxexpuve . Most ancient expositors then 
understand this expression of the fact that Christ through His flesh, that is, 
through His suffering and death in the flesh, has taken away the right of sin to 
accuse man, thus has atoned for the guilt of the sin. Thus essentially also 
Philippi and Hodge. Most modern exegetes, on the other hand, here find predicated 
the removal of the power and sovereignty of sin, so that God has denied sin the 
power "to hold men in its dominion." They refer ev xy aapxu either also to the 
death of Christ or point it to the fact, "that through the suffering and death 
of Christ (thus, for example, Meyer), or through the holy and sinless life of 
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Christ (thus, for example, Godet, Weiss) it is God who has overcome sin there 
where it had its domminium , its sphere of jurisdiction." The context doubtlessly 
leads to the thoughts of "the breaking" of the power of sin. This thought, 
however, finds its most adequate expression in the given words, when we with 
Hofmann take ev xg aapni with xqv dyapxtctv > for which also the position of 
the words speaks. The expression ev xg actpxu corresponds then to the fore- 
going aapE, ayapitas . If with ev xrj actpxu the flesh of Christ was supposed 
to be meant, then auxou would not dare be lacking. Nothing grammatically 
opposes the combination ttiv otyapxtav ev xg aapxe . in New Testament Greek, as 
already remarked earlier, prepositional phrases are often added to a substantive 
without an article. That generally happens in the case which Hofmann characterizes 
thus: "Where the prepositional modifier is of the kind that the concept, to which 

it is joined, will not be considered at all without it, it can join itself to it 
immediately." The meaning accordingly is, that God has judged sin which has its 
habitation in the flesh, in the corrupt nature of man rules the same. And now 
one dare not weaken the concept xaxaxpxveyv , "judge." The power, which sin has 
over the natural man, can, as we have shown this with 6e6uxaewxat aio xqs dyapxuas 
"is freed from sin," 6, 7, be regarded also as a legal claim, which sin has made 
on man. Man stands by nature and birth, as it were, under the jurisdiction of 
sin. And now God has denied, has taken from sin this right to hold man in its 
dominion and to master his nature. He has freed man from the jurisdiction of 
sin. Still we do not have to think here with Hofmann of the subjective deliverance 
from the power and right of sin, which God confers upon the individual through 
His Spirit, so that the foregoing statement would be identical with v. 2. The 
preceding participial clause speaks against that. No, the Apostle here speaks 
of that which God has done in Christ once for the benefit of all mankind. God 
has sent His Son in the form of sinful flesh, in order to atone for and expiate 
sin. In this manner, through Christ's life, suffering and death, He has first 
of all atoned for the guilt of sin. But then also - and thereon lies the em- 
phasis, which lies on the xaxexpove , - He invalidated the sin, which had 
firmly established itself in the flesh of man, in genere ( in general ). He had 
redeemed man from the power and dominion, from the right of sin. 

With such condemnation of sin in the flesh, God had aimed at the point, 
tva xo Sexatwya xou voyou itAripu^g ev riyuv "in order that the requirement of 
the Law might be fulfilled in us," v. 4. Atxcxtwya never means, "judgment of 
justification," thus also not in our passage either "demand of right" or "legal 
maxim." In connection with xou voyou it can have only the first meaning. That 
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was thus God's will and intention, that with us it should come to a fulfillment 
of the Law. This intention is also fulfilled. The Law is fulfilled in us, 

"who do not walk according to the flesh, but according to the Spirit," ev nybv, 
toLs yn Mcrca aapxa TiepyuaTouauv aXAa xcrrot itvebya • We Christians walk not after 
the impulse and lusts of the flesh, but follow the impulse and leading of the 
Holy Spirit. Whereto the Spirit urges us is nothing else than what is right and 
good before God, what God demands of all men in His Law. The necessary supposition 
for this, however, was the condemnation of the sin in the flesh. Christ, in 
that He has redeemed us from the power and dominion of sin, has helped us, so 
that we now fulfill God's Law and live not according to the flesh, but according 
to the Spirit. What Christ, what God in Christ has done, that the Spirit of God 
has attributed to us. The Spirit of Christ has taken us, when we became Christians, 
actually from the bonds of sin, from the Law, and from the dominion of death 
through Baptism into the name of Christ. Now He dwells in us and teaches us to 
do according to God's pleasure and leads us on a suitable way. 

Evidently now that which we read here in v. 4, tvci to Stwatioya xoO voyou 
rAnpojdij ev nybv "i n orc j er that the requirement of the Law might be fulfilled 
in us," etc. , is the correlate to to dduvarov toO voyou "what the law could 
not do," v. 3a, and allows us to see how the latter expression is meant. The 
weakness and the incapacity of the Law does not consist in the fact that the same 
cannot redeem us from sin, (who could expect that from the Law?) but in the fact 
that it does not help us with its own fulfillment. The Law does not enable man 
to decide to walk according to the Law, because it was hindered by the sinful 
flesh of man from reaching his will. God has thereby made that possible for us, 
which was impossible for the Law, that He through His Son condemned the sin in 
the flesh. 

Now we recognize how the yap , v. 3, and the yap , v. 2, is meant. The 
present status quo (the state in which anything is, the state existing), that 
we Christians walk not after the flesh but after the Spirit. Whereto the sending 
of Christ and His redemption has made us capable, is proof of the act of de- 
liverance of the Spirit. With this our condition of being Christians had begun, 
proof for the fact that the Spirit had actually freed us from the law of sin 
and death. This simple fact, that we are freed through the Spirit of life in 
Christ from the law of sin and now walk according to the Spirit and fulfill the 
Law, is the foundation and cause why there is no longer any judgment of con- 
demnation for us. This latter statement, v. 1, had already been established pre- 
viously, in that it had followed from 7, 25. Just this confirmation is then 
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expanded and completed in the statement in w. 2-4. That we serve the Law of God 
with our mind, with our real self, is directed to the end that we, being freed 
from the law of sin, fulfill the Law of God and walk according to the Spirit. 
Strikingly Luther gives the connection of the four verses, 8:1-4, in the already 
mentioned marginal notes: 

Although sin really still rages in the flesh, still it does not condemn, 
because the Spirit of God is righteous and strives against it. Where 
He is not, there the Law is weakened and transgressed by the flesh, so 
that it is impossible that the Law should help man, except to sin and 
death. Therefore God sent His Son and laid upon Him our sin, and thus 
helped us to fulfill the Law through His Spirit. 

The modern exegetes cannot at all accept the fact that here in the 8 
chapter the same self, the same moral condition should be described as in the 
second half of the 7 chapter. Just the closing part of the passage, 8:1-4, the 
purpose clause in v. 4, appears to contradict that which the Apostle had pre- 
viously written concerning his captivity under the law of sin. But it only 
appears to be so. In reality both 7:14, 23, 25b as also 8:4 agree with the 
present condition of the Christian, with the experience of the regnerated. Calov 
writes : 

(Moreover, it is one thing to serve the law of sin in the flesh when one 
serves the law of God in the mind. This is affirmed concerning the re- 
generate who are not altogether spiritual, Ro 7:25. It is another thing 
to walk according to the flesh and not according to the Spirit. This 
does not take place in the regenerate; neither can it be consistent with 
the grace of God and justifying faith. Because there it is an unwilling 
servitude, but here it is voluntary in those things which the flesh in- 
sists upon, like being seized by the consequences. "To walk," Ps 1:1 
infers a voluntary and evilminded frequenting of sin. In one case the 
flesh battles against the spirit without predominating, but in the other 
the flesh predominates. The regenerated, however, though they feel the 
weaknesses of the flesh, nevertheless do not walk according to the flesh 
nor indulge in carnal desires) . 

JCaeterum aliud est servire carne legi peceati , cum legi Dei mente servitur , 
quod de renatis , quia non prorsus spirituales sunt , af f irmatur cap . VII v. 
ult . , aliud ambulare non secundum spiritum , ed secundum carnem , quod in 
renatus locum non habet , nec cum gratia Dei aut fide justif icante consistere 
potest . Quia ibi invita servitus est , hie voluntaria in iis , quae caro 
dictitat , exsequendis occupatio ; nam ambulare studium et f requentationem 
peccati voluntariam et malitiosam infert Ps 1:1 . Ibi caro luctatur quidem 
adversus spiritum , non autem ei praedominatur , hie vero praedominatur caro . 
Renat i ergo etsi imbecillitates carnis adhuc sentiant , non tamen secundum 
carnem ambulant , aut carnal ibus desideriis indulgent . 3 

The regenerated still sin daily, out of the weakness of their corrupted flesh and 

blood. Thereby they still serve the law of sin, even though contrary to their 

will, contrary to their better wishing, because the flesh clings to them their 
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whole life long. But the flesh does not govern their life, or their conduct. 

Caro non praedominatur . They walk, not being dominated by the flesh but by the 
Spirit. The Spirit of God has the predominance in them and determines their 
actions. Thus their conduct agrees with the Law of God, even though their fulfill- 
ment of the Law is still imperfect and their action remains far behind their 
willing. Because the Spirit has the power among them, therefore God does not 
reckon the weaknesses of their flesh to them, because the Son of God through His 
life, suffering and death in the flesh has atoned for all the sins and trans- 
gressions of men. Moreover, that which the Apostle remarks in 8:1-4 concerning 
the non-condemnation of the sins of weakness of the Christians, is only an additional 
remark within the extensive, comprehensive description of Christian sanctification, 
which had begun in 6:1. The statement in 8:4 in which the section 8:1-4 comes 
to an end, has, even though it serves as a confirmation of v. 1, an independent 
significance. The thought expressed here is further developed in the following. 

The expression, that we Christians fulfill the Law and walk not after the flesh 
but after the Spirit, gives its character to the entire section, 8:1-17, in 
which the concept xveuya stands out everywhere. This is, the manner of Paul, 
that he gives expression to a principal thought, which he then carries out, often 
first in a subordinate sentence; perhaps in a statement of confirmation. 

8:5-11 

It is most apparent that in this section the contrast between the flesh and 
the Spirit is further illustrated, namely in the manner, that those who are 
carnal are contrasted to those who are spiritual. The former are called in v. 5 
oi xaxa aapxa ovxss "those who are according to the flesh," that is, those who 
are fashioned according to the flesh, who have their moral fashion and nature 
from the flesh. The latter, oil xaxa nvtuya scil. ovxes , that is, those who 
are fashioned according to the Spirit, who are regenerated by the Spirit and are 
therefore spirit. John 3:6. The carnally fashioned follow, that which is of the 
flesh, th xhs crapxos cppovoucrtv "minds on the things of the flesh." $povouatv 
includes both, thinking and willing. Ta xrjs aapxos r .1 are "things" or "interests" 
of the flesh, more exactly designated xa epya xfjs aapxos , "the works of flesh," 
as they are enumerated, for example, in Ga 5:19. Weiss. The thinking and en- 
deavors of the carnal minded tend to the satisfaction of the lusts and desires 
of the flesh. Ga 5:24. The spiritually minded, on the other hand, dwell on that 
which is of the Spirit, xa xoO xveuyaxos , the things, works, fruits of the 
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Spirit, as they are specified, for example, in Ga 5:22. Self-evidently, then, 
the carnally minded walk according to the flesh, the spiritually minded according 
to the Spirit. Out of man's fashion and nature arises the attitude, and the 
attitude manifests itself in works and conduct. "For to be carnally minded is 
dead, but to be spiritually minded is life and peace." Here the "for," yap , 
is to be taken explicatively . The mind of the flesh, like that of the Spirit, 
is still more closely characterized. To tppovnya does not mean the thing 
striven for, but according to Grimm and Schierlitz, as also in the classics, the 
striving, the disposition, studium (desire), "the imagination of man's heart." 

The aims and endeavors of the flesh are, in the last analysis, directed toward, 
carnal joys and pleasures finally bring death to man. Cf. 6:21. The thoughts 
and aims of the Spirit, on the other hand, are directed toward life and salvation. 
"Life," Cuip , is here, in contrast to death, eternal life, and correspondingly 
euprivri is the completed salvation, as in 2:10. Cf. 6:22. Life and salvation 

do not have their real cause in the spiritual mind and striving, although the 
spiritual life continues on in eternal life. The spiritual life, which spon- 
taneously grows out of the saving faith or sanctification is not the causa regnandi 
(cause of salvation), but really the via regni (the way of salvation). Thus flesh 
and spirit are differentiated from one another, as far as death and life. 

Atoxo to (ppovnya xfjs aapxos e'x$pot eils Qeov "Because the mind set on the 
flesh is hostile toward God," v. 7. That is the real mind of the flesh, the root 
of the carnal disposition, namely, enmity against God. The carnal-minded contrive 
the works of the flesh, exactly insofar and on that account, because the same 
are evil, ungodly, and contrary to God. This inimical mind shows itself in the 
fact that the flesh, for y oap£ , the principal subject of the discussion, 
and not to (ppovriya is the subject of oux UTtoxaaaexoiu which does not subject 
itself to the Law of God. If the Law of God enters into the natural man and 
prohibits and criticizes the fleshly desires, then the flesh sets itself against 
that and contradicts and strives against God and the will of God with all its 
powers. "For it is not even able to do so." The form and nature of the flesh 
brings with itself that it cannot be subject to the Law of God. "And those who 
are in the flesh cannot please God." Oi ev aapxu ovxes , those whose entire 
being is resolved in the flesh, who live and move in the flesh as their element 
and are thereby hostile to God and resist the Law of God, cannot possibly please 
God. But they draw God's displeasure, God's enmity and wrath and thus also death 
down upon themselves. Thus with the sentence structure in vv. 7-8 the statement x - 
in v. 6a is proved, that the mentality of the flesh is death. 
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The statement in Ro 8:7: To cppovripa xfjs oapxos £x$pot oils Beov "the mind 

set on the flesh is hostile toward God," has become in the Lutheran Church a 

salient dictum probans (approving of things) for the doctrine of the complete 

and basic corruption of man. Luther remarks on the point: "'The carnal mind' 

is that one asks nothing about God, or considers nothing about Him and understands 

nothing thereof, contempt of God, unbelief, disobedience, evil lusts and striving 

against God's Commandment. To such Paul gives the title and name, that 'the 

carnal mind is enmity against God: for it is not subject to the law of God, 

neither indeed can be.' That is the stem and root of all other sins and especially 

of the distressing original sin of Adam in Paradise. If this had not been, then 

there would never be any thievery, murder, adultery, etc. Now the world really 

sees such outwardly evil things, yes, wonders and complains about them that the 

people are so evil, but it does not know how it happens. They see the rivulet 

flow and burst forth in all sorts of leaves and fruits of the evil tree; but 

whence the spring comes forth and where the root hides they know not." Cf. 

Eberle, Luthers Epistelauslegung , pp. 122-123. The Formula of Concord confesses 

in the II Article on the basis of Ro 8:7-8, "that the unregenerate will of man is 

not only turned away from God, but also has become an enemy of God, so that it 

only has the desire and will for that which is evil and contrary to God." Mueller, 

Symb. B., p. 523-24, (Triglotta, p. 787). The Apology proves from Ro 8:7-8 and 

similar passages, that man by nature cannot love God, that the apparently good 

works of natural man are worthless before God. 

These testimonies are so manifest that, to use the words of Augustine 
which he employed in this case, they do not need an acute understanding 
but only an attentive hearer. If the carnal mind is enmity against God, 
the flesh certainly does not love God. If it cannot be subject to the 
Law of God, it cannot love God. If the carnal mind is enmity against 
God, the flesh sins, even when we do external civil works. If it cannot 
be subject to the Law of God, it certainly sins, even when, according to 
human judgment, it possesses deeds that are excellent and worthy of 
praise. (Triglotta, p. 129) 

It appears from Ro 8:7, as the Formula of Concord writes: "That the free will 
from its own natural powers, not only cannot work or cooperate in working any- 
thing for its own conversion, righteousness and salvation, nor follow (obey), 
believe, or assent to the Holy Ghost, who through the Gospel offers him grace 
and salvation, but from its innate, wicked, rebellious nature it resists God 
and His will hostilely, unless it be enlightened and controlled by God's Spirit." 
(Triglotta, pp. 887-89.) Yes, all Synergism, also the modern theory that the 
natural, unconverted man, possesses the ability to decide for God and Christ by 
virtue of the so called arbitrium liberatum (free judgment), or with the help of 
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the so-called preliminary grace to discontinue the so-called wanton resistance, 
is punished as lies by the word of Scripture, Ro 8:7: "Because the mind set on 
the flesh is hostile toward God." For such an ability would presuppose a neutral 
attitude and the use of this ability in bonam partem would presuppose a certain 
friendliness over against God in unconverted man. No, the natural man resists 
God, namely totis viribus , wherever God declares Himself to him. He resists both 
the Law of God and the Gospel of God, and can do nothing else; his nature permits 
nothing else. Only God, by His creative power and grace, can change the per- 
verted direction of the will, which is closely joined together with the nature 
of man. And that God does when He converts sinful man. There out of unwilling, 
resisting ones He makes willing ones, out of enemies, friends. And as soon as 
the resistant has yielded in a little, as soon as man leans toward God and His 
Gospel only with the slightest longing of his heart, then he is converted. But 
as far as the regenerated still has the flesh in himself, he also still finds in 
himself, he also still finds in himself the natural, obstinate mind. The struggle 
of the Christian with his own flesh and blood is essentially a struggle with the 
inborn enmity against God. 

In that the Apostle now turns again to the other side, he no longer speaks 
objectively of those who are according to or in the Spirit, but applies what he 
would say further concerning the TtveuyonruMots directly to the Christian readers. 

In v. 9 he writes: "However, you are not in the flesh but in the Spirit," your 
life is bound in the Spirit. You live and move in the Spirit, if "indeed," 
eutep , and that Paul assumes in all his readers, "that the Spirit of God dwells 
in you'.'" The Spirit of God, who has regenerated the Christians, now dwells in 
the Christians. The Spirit of God Himself dwells personally, not only with His 
power and effect. The Apostle adds: "Now if anyone does not have the Spirit of 
Christ, does not belong to Him." Now by that he does not refer to the manifest 
non-Christians, but to the seeming Christians. Many a one who still is not a 
Christian, makes the claim that he also belongs to Christ, because he does not 
have the Spirit of Christ. Therefore in these words there lies an earnest challenge 
to all Christians to examine themselves, whether their Christianity is genuine. 

The Spirit of God is here called the Spirit of Christ, because He proceeds and 
is sent, as from the Father, so from the Son, and because He applies Christ's 
work and benefit to the individual. Cf. 1 John 3:24: "And we know by this that 
He abides in us, by the Spirit whom He has given us." The point to which the 
Apostle would come is given in v. 10: "And if Christ is in you, though the body 
is dead because of sin; yet the spirit is alive because of righteousness." One 



should perhaps expect the following continuation: "but if the Spirit of Christ 
is in you, then," etc. But the Spirit brings Christ with Him, through the Spirit 
the Son, like the Father, dwells in our hearts, John 14:23. Thus if the Spirit 
and therewith also Christ is in us, as this is certainly the case in all be- 
lieving Christians, then the other factor also applies, that the body is certainly 
dead because of sin, but the Spirit is life because of righteousness. The body 
is dead, vexpov • That is a stronger expression than Bvnrov , v. 11. Bengel: 
vexpov magna vi, morti adjudicatum deditumque (very forcibly; adjudged and 
given to death). Our body is, as it were, a corpse. The body is dead, already 
in the time of life, because it bears in itself the seed of death and dies from 
day to day, until death has completely swallowed up that life. That, however, 
has its cause in sin, 6 l’ ayapTLav . Because sin, sin in general, has come 
into the world, already, already because of Adam's sin, as Acts 5:12ff. has ex- 
lained it. The entire race of man has succumbed to death. Christians do not 
escape this general fate of death through the new birth. They still have mortal 
bodies; they must die like all the children of men. "Yet the Spirit is alive 
because of righteousness," to 6s xveuya Cwf) 6ta fioxaboauvnv . To TtveOya 
is here, in contrast to oSya , evidently the human spirit, the inner essence 
of man, who consists of body and soul. , in contrast to the death of the 

body, is immortal life, eternal life. The Christians, in whom Christ and His 
Spirit live, have according to their spirit a share in eternal life and already 
now have a foretast of eternal life. The Spirit of God, who dwells in them, 
drapxn , a first-fruit of the future world, 8:23. This life, however, has its 
foundation in righteousness. With Rueckert, Fritzsche, Meyer, Philippi, Hofmann, 
Luthardt, Godet and most of the ancients we understand under Suxatoauvn , 
which is absolutely contrasted to sin, the absolute and perfect righteousness, 
the righteousness xaxeSoxnv , which is for all times present in Christ. The 
righteousness of life is a cause of life: that is an un-Pauline, unscriptural 
thought. That life, the salvation flows from righteousness, from justification, - 
that the Apostle demonstrated in detail in Ro 5. The Christians have become par- 
takers of eternal life through the faith of the righteousness which avails before 
God, and with that already according to the soul and according to the beginnings 
are partakers of eternal life. In the foregoing context, where the Apostle de- 
scribes eternal life as a goal, end and issue of spiritual life, it was clearly 
indicated, that it should be pointed out again. Eternal life is certainly originally 
based simply and alone in the objective righteousness, in the righteousness of 
Christ, so that no one might build the certainty of his salvation on his imperfect 
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sanctification. 

V. 11 continues: et 6e to uveoyot xo0 eyELpavxos xov ’inaoOv ex vexpwv otxeu 
ev uyuv, 6 eyeupas Xpuaxov ex vsxpCiv 5^0x0 tnaee xaJ, xa Svrixa awyaTa uyuiv 6ua xoO 
evolxoOvtos auxoO rcvEuyaxos ev uyuv "But if the Spirit of Him who raised 

Jesus from the dead dwells in you, he who raised Christ Jesus from the dead 
will also give life to your mortal bodies through His Spirit who indwells you." 

With the 6e yExagaxuxov the Apostle goes on from that which he had said con- 
cerning the spirit of the Christians to a statement which he refers to their 
body. The principal clause of this verse asserts that God also shall quicken 
our mortal bodies, cwoitounaeo . That is say that at one time He will take the 
same from death and transfer them into true life, the spiritual, divine being 
and life, into the life of glorification. Cp. 1 Cor 15:23, 35f f . , where the 
Ccootioeeuv is more clearly explained by the fact that we shall receive a 
cruya xvEUyaxuxov . The God who shall quicken our mortal bodies is here designated 
as the One who has raised up Christ from the dead, 6 eyebpag xov Xpeaxov ex vexpffiv 
But intentionally Paul uses the name Xptoxos here, while he shortly before had 
written ’iqooO . Xpeoxos is the Mediator of salvation. Christ died for our 
benefit and rose for our benefit. He is the first fruits of them that sleep, 

1 Cor 15:20. He Himself rose and entered into the life of glorification and has 
prepared the resurrection and the life, the life of glorification for us. We 
should become partakers of His resurrection, of His glory. Our vile bodies 
should become similar to His glorified body, Php 3:21. Our resurrection and glor- 
ification have their foundation in the resurrection of Christ from the dead. And 
therefore God who raised Christ from the dead will certainly also give life to 
our mortal bodies. This fact of the future, however, is deduced in our verse 
from the fact expressed in the protasis, Eu 6e to xveOya etc., from the fact 
that the Spirit of Him, who has raised Jesus from the dead, dwells in us. These 
facts of the case of the present guarantee that fact of the future. The Spirit 
of Him who has raised up Jesus, the Spirit of God, who quickens the dead, 'dwells 
in our hearts. The spirit has inwardly, according to the soul, already made us 
partakers of life and the imperishable existence. Our spirit is already life, 
as we have read in v. 10. And therefore God, who has given His Spirit into our 
hearts, ,who with the work of SwoxoLnots has already made the beginning, shall 
certainly also complete His work, He shall also quicken our mortal bodies, lead 
them over into the life in which the glorified Christ, our Savior and Redeemer, 
now already stands. The beginning guarantees the end. Cf. Eph 1:14, where the 
Spirit of God, who dwells in the Christians, is called the "earnest," appagwv , 
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of our inheritance, of our future redemption. Both things are highly comforting 
for us Christians, who according to the body still lie and groan under the power 
of death. First, we know that God has raised Christ from the dead. In the 
resurrection of Christ, our Savior, this fact of the future, our resurrection, 
has already been established and given. Secondly, we know that God through 
Christ, has sent and given His Holy Spirit, in whom we possess a security, an 
earnest of our future resurrection. The closing part of the 11. verse reads dif- 
ferently in the different codices. cV ABC offer the reading: 6ta xoO evouxoOvxos 
autovj itveuyaxos ev uyCv . On the other hand, DEFGI, as also the ancient 

church fathers and most old translations, have the accusative: 6ua xov evotxoOv 
etc. Most modern expositors rightly adopt the latter reading, and that for in- 
ternal reasons. The thought that 6ta xoi5 itveuyaxos , quickens the dead through 
the Spirit is without biblical analogy. On the other hand, the 6 La xov evolxoOv 
etc. , in the understanding, "um des willen, dass sein Geist in euch wohnt" (Luther) 
"by his Spirit that dwelleth in you," A.V. corresponds to the protasis, El 6e xo 
itveOya. . .olxel ev uyuv , and brings its content once more to special emphasis. 

The spiritual life of the Christians, the Spirit of God and of Christ, who 
dwells in the Christians, is directed at life eternal, and likewise also at the 
glorification of our mortal bodies. That is the summary of w. 9-11. And so this 
passage, w. 9-11, evidently serves as a proof for v. 6b: To 6e cppovqya xoO 
uveuyaxos £mr| Mai euprjvri "but the mind set on the spirit is life and peace," the 
same as by the preceding passage, w. 7-8, the first part of the 6 verse was 
proved. The double statement in v. 6 accordingly governs the entire section, 
vv. 5-11. And the fact which is here brought into prominence that the mind of 
the flesh is death. The mind of the spirit, on the other hand, is life and sal- 
vation, is a motive for the Christians, that they walk not according to the 
flesh, but according to the Spirit. This is the meaning of yap , v. 5. 

Vv. 12-17 

After the Apostle has shown what the actual circumstances of Christians are, 
he adds an admonition, similar to the admonition in 6:12-14 which he added to 
the description of the Christian condition, 6:3-11. The words ocpeLXexaL sayev 
ou xy aapxL "we are under obligation not to the flesh," v. 12, do not contain 
an admonition formally, but according to the sense and content. Habet autem haec 
conclusio vim exhortat ionis , quemadmodum semper £ doctrina exhortationem solet 
deducere . (The conclusion has the force of an exhortation as it is always cus- 
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ternary to deduce an exhortation from a doctrine), Calvin. We Christians are not 
debtors to the flesh. "The natural man presumes that he is obligated to grant 
satisfaction to his flesh," Hofmann. The Christian also thinks this, insofar 
as the flesh still clings to him. Therefore, the Christians should know that 
they owe no consideration to the flesh, that they have no obligation over against 
the flesh. The infinitive clause xou Mara aapxa Cnv "to live according to the 
flesh," does not depend directly on ocpeoAexai. ■ Winer and Fritzsche incorrectly 
accept it, according to the construction otpeaAexns tlvos » since otpeuXeTcu, 
has its object in the preceding dative xij aapxu , but is an independent sentence 
with a "purposive" meaning. The condition of guilt over against the flesh, if 
such a thing existed, would aim at the purpose that we live according to the 
flesh and that we give way to the flesh in all matters. Precisely against that, 
Paul wants all Christians to be warned. Through the address "Brethren" he 
seeks to move the readers to a more willing acceptance of this warning and ad- 
monition. This he relates by means of ’Apa ouv out of the preceding section, 
w. 1-11, namely from the principal thought, which had been brought forth very 
strongly at the close of v. 11: that the Christians through the Spirit are freed 
from the law of sin and of the flesh, that the Spirit of God dwells in them. 

And now he points again, as already previously in w. 5-11, to the unhappy 
consequences of a life according to the flesh, in order to deter the Christian 
from a carnal way of life: ei, yap xaxa aapxa £nxe, yeAAexe ontoBvriaxeLV "for 
if you are living according to the flesh, you must die," v. 13a. In this case 
that is the lot designated for you, from which you shall not escape. Under the 
dying here, as under §avaxos » 8:6, 6:21, death is to be understood in the re- 
peatedly presented full sense of the word. The Christians should not think that 
it would not hurt them so much, if they let the flesh do as it pleases just be- 
cause they are Christians. No, if they fall back into the service of the flesh, 
they have nothing else to expect than death and condemnation as all servants of 
the flesh. The position of the ou before xfl oapxu , not before ocpeuAexau > 
already has pointed to the fact that the Apostle at the same time has the op- 
posite in mind, namely, life according to the Spirit. And this he brings out ex- 
pressly in v. 13b: ei, 6e uveuyaxu xas itpa^eas xov5 auiyaxos davaxoDxe, Cqaeade 
"but if by the Spirit you are putting to death the deeds of the body, you will 
live." The life of the Spirit shows itself first of all and above all in the 
mortification of the flesh. By the power of the Spirit of God, who dwells in 
them, the Christians can and should mortify the flesh. But Paul writes not 
xas Kpa^eos xrjs aapxos > "the deeds of the flesh," but xas itpa Sets xoO awyaxos 
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"the deeds of the body." The latter is the predominantly attested reading. And 
to owya designates here (as little as elsewhere) body and soul, and is also 
not synonymous with oap£ "flesh." To owya is simply the body with its members, 
and ail itpagets xo\3 awyaxos are the actions or the works of the body. The body, 
however, here comes into consideration, as in 6:12, as an organ of sin and of the 
flesh, which seek to carry out their will through the members of the body. And 
now, if the flesh wants to activate body and members, then the Christians - by 
the power of the Spirit should immediately step in and nip the actions of the 
body in the bud, before they become fulfilled works, epya . Thereby they then 
put to death and crucify the flesh with its lusts and desires, Ga 5:24. And if 
they do that, then they shall live and receive life in the full sense of the word, 
eternal life. To live after the flesh means death. Mortification of the flesh, 
on the other hand, is the way to life. Certainly eternal life is and remains 
under all circumstances a free, undeserved gift of God, which comes to us only 
because of Christ. If we however live and walk according to the flesh, if we 
fail to mortify the flesh, then we sacrifice and lose this gift. 

It is easy to recognize how the second part of the section, introduced with 
yap , the passage w. 14-17, is joined to the first part. The connection of 
thought is simple and plain. The statement, to which the remainder, resp. the 
admonition, vv. 12-13, had come: "But if by the Spirit you are putting to death 
the deeds of the body, you will live," is thereby established. Those whom the 
Spirit of God moves are children of God. Children are heirs, thus children of 
God are heirs of eternal life. 

The argumentation begins in v. 14 with the words: ’t)aou yap itveuyaxu BeoO 
ayovxau, ouxou eaxov uCoi Beou "For all who are being led by the Spirit of 
God, these are sons of God." The Apostle had remarked in v. 9, that whoever does 
not have the Spirit of Christ is none of his. Only those who have the Spirit 
of Christ are in truth those who belong to Christ, namely, Christians. The Holy 
Spirit, who dwells in the hearts of the Christians, however, is never idle, but 
always busy and active. He urges, leads and rules the Christians. The mortification 
of the flesh, of which v. 13 had spoken, is a special work of the Spirit. Where 
this is found, there the Spirit has His work. The Spirit of God moves and urges 
the Christians, draws and holds them away from the evil, from the works of the 
flesh, and leads them into all good works. The matter is the same, whether it 
says that the Christians mortify the flesh, resp. (do good by the power of the 
Spirit,) or, that the Spirit leads them, - or whether the Christian is intro- 
duced as the subject. The Holy Spirit works all good in the Christians, but this 
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action and urging of the Holy Spirit, is, as our Confession emphasizes, not a 
coactio (coercion). The Spirit of God operates here through the renewed self or 

through the renewed will of the regenerated. And so one can ascribe the works 

of the Spirit also to the renewed self of the Christian. The Spirit of God is 
and remains the real subjectum movens et agens (acting and moving of the subject). 
Christians by the Spirit of God, fight and overcome sin and flesh and do and 
fulfill with pleasure and joy that which is pleasing to God. And now it says 

that as many as are led by the Spirit of God, those and only those, ouxot , are 

God's children. Here for the first time in our Letter the Apostle designates 
the Christians as sons, as children of God. He uses the expression uiloi, §eou 
evidently in the same sense as the expression vio%eaCa. in v. 14, thus as a 
designation of our position and relationship to God. We Christians are and 
appear before God as children, and God is our Father and shows and gives Himself 
to us as a Father. We have become justified before God through faith in Christ, 
so that God has a heartfelt pleasure in us. That fact Paul had presented in de- 
tail in the first part of the Letter. That can also be expressed thus, that we 
have become children of God through faith in Christ Jesus, Ga 3:26. In our 
passage, however, the Apostle calls special attention to the fact, that those 
whom the Spirit of God leads are children of God. That the Spirit leads them 
does not first make them into children, but proves them as children of God. Of 
those who are led by the Spirit of God are surely accounted as children of God. 
ou yap eXa3£Te tveuya 6ouXetas taXtv e u s cpogov aXXa eXagexe tveOya uuo^eotas tv 
$ xpaCoyev dS3a 6 naxr\P" auto to rcveuya auyyapxupEu t 53 itveuyaTt nyffiv otu eayev 
xsMva deoO "For you have not received a spirit of slavery leading to fear 
again, but you have received a spirit of adoption as sons by which we cry out 
Abba! Father! The Spirit Himself bears witness with our spirit that we are 
children of God" w. 15-16. A similar expression of Paul is found in Ga 4:6: 
"which would say, as a proof thereof, that you are children. And because you 
are sons, God has sent forth the Spirit of His Son into our hearts, crying, 

'Abba! Father!'" Here the Apostle proves by the receiving of the Spirit that 
we are children of God. In our passage he stresses that as many as are led by 
the Spirit of God those are certainly children of God. They are that; for 
the Spirit who leads and moves them is a Spirit of adoption. This argumentation 
includes that the icveOya , of whom the discussion is in v. 15, is the same 
TiveOya as the one mentioned in v. 14 and v. 16. It is the Spirit of God, as 
also most expositors take it, and not, as, for example, Grotius, de Wette and 
Philippi would, as a subjective human attitude, "Geistesstimmung mood." 


To this 
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latter interpretation one sees oneself forced, if one finds a double 
distinguished in v. 15. By that could be meant only the difference between 
"servile spirit" and "childlike spirit." But the Apostle does not write 
ou yap itctAuv eXagete xveuya SouXeiagThus he says nothing of a spirit of bondage, 
which the readers had previously received, but he places the itaXuv before 
ets <pogov . Throughout this section he speaks of the one Spirit, which the 
readers had received when they became Christians. He speaks of the Spirit of 
God, and denies first of all in v. 15, that this Spirit is a spirit of bondage. 

If He were that, then the Christians must certainly fear again, be afraid and 
terrified before God, as previously, when they were in servitude under the Law. 

The Spirit of God, who is in the Christians, is not a spirit of bondage, but a 
Spirit of adoption. AouXeuas designates the condition of a servant, and 
uilodeaua means first of all adoption and then the relationship of a child 
established through adoption, the condition of a child. So also Ro 9,4; Eph 1,5. 

The genitives SouXeuas and utoSeouas are genitives of the characteristic 
attribute. And now why the Spirit, which the Christians have received, is called 
adoption, is shown by the relative clause: ev $ xpct^oyev- ’Agga, 6 tainp. 

We Christians cry: Abba, Father. As often as we draw near to God and pray to 
Him, we speak with comfort and all confidence: Abba, beloved Father. The Aramaic 
name of God, Abba, has passed over into the New Testament Greek language of prayer. 

! "The ardor of the feeling of adoption," as Meyer correctly remarks, urged the 
Hellenistic Christians to repeat the name of the Father in their mother tongue. 

But that we thus place ourselves over against God and pray, as to our beloved 
Father we do ( ev $ ) by the power of the Spirit of God. The Spirit whom we 

have received invites and leads us to prayer, and particularly to such childlike, 
confident praying. And to what extent He does that, what mood of the Spirit the 
cry of Abba produces in us is stated by the following clause, which is therefore 
added "without conjunction," because he further explains the ev (ji’^ev $ xp&Coyev 
’Agga 6 Ttaxnp auxo to tveOya auyyapxupeC tveuyaxt ny53v, o'tl eayev rexva 
deoO. "The Spirit Himself bears witness with our spirit, that we are children of 
God!’ v. 16. With Luther we understand crOyyapTUpeLV as "witness" not as co- 
witness. The ouv often serves in compositis (in agreement) only for the strength- 
ening of the concept. In Ro 9:1 only "the witness of the conscience" is in 
place, not the "co-witness." Our spirit cannot properly be called "witness," at 
whose side then would stand the witness of the Spirit of God. Our spirit, out 
of whose inner parts the cry of Father rings forth, is not a witness which makes 
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certain the adoption, but is made sure of the adoption, in that it is received 
from another, a greater witness. It is the Spirit of God alone who renders 
authentic, demonstrative testimony. He gives us certainty, divine certainty of 
the fact that we are the children of God. He is the Spirit of the Son of God, 
who has merited the adoption for us, Ga 4:6. The testimony of the Spirit of God 
is entirely independent of our own deliberations and feelings. We then per- 
ceive this witness in our spirit, if we are tempted to err regarding the fatherly 
mind of God. It. hardly needs the remark that this witness of the Spirit, as the 
receiving of the Spirit Himself and all effects of the Spirit, is mediated by 
"the preaching of faith\"’Ga 3:5. The Gospel of Christ testifies to us repeatedly 
and emphatically, in manifold ways, that we are beloved children of God and that 
God's father-heart stands open to us always. The Spirit of God makes this Word 
alive in our hearts, through this Word itself. This word personally speaks to 
our hearts and persuades and convinces us that we are really and truly children, 
and not servants of God. In this manner, through such testimony, He entices 
and calls forth out of our hearts the cry of Abba. Therefore one can also say 
of the Spirit, as it reads in Ga 4:6, that He cries, Abba, Father. The Spirit 
of God is thus a Spirit not of bondage but of adoption. When therefore the Spirit 
of God makes Himself alive and active upon and in us, as in the mortification of 
the works of the flesh, then that is a certain proof for the fact that we are the 
children of God. 

But then the ?riaea$e of v. 13 also applies: ei 6e temvcx, xol xlripovoyoL 
xlripovopoi yev Seou, auyxAripovoyoi. 6e Xpuo tou, epnep auyitctaxoyev Eva 
xai,'auv6o£aaSioyev "And if children, heirs also, heirs of God and fellow heirs 

with Christ; if indeed we suffer with Him, in order that we may also be glorified 
with Him," v. 17. Cp. Ga 4:7: "Therefore you are no longer a slave, but a son; 
and if a son, then an heir through God." According to divine and human laws 
children are heirs. They have a claim on the property of their fathers and shall 
receive the same in their time. Children of God are heirs of God. They have a 
claim on the good which God has intended for His children, and they are joint 
heirs with Christ. They shall receive the inheritance which Christ, the first- 
born Brother, had taken already at the beginning. And this inheritance is 
eternal life, v. 13, or the heavenly glory ( auv6o£aa$uyev ), into which Christ 
has already entered through suffering and death. They shall certainly then be 
partakers of the glory of Christ only when they previously suffer with Christ, 
willingly and patiently take upon themselves all the disagreeable conditions which 
befall them for Christ's sake. Passiones non conditio sunt meritoria, sed ordo, 
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quern Deus in hominibus ad aeternam haereditatem admittendis constituit et observat . 
Causa enim unica constituta erat u(,o§eai!,a vel adapt io . (Sufferings are not a 

meritorious condition, but the order which God establishes and observes in ad- 
mitting men into the eternal inheritance. The only cause established is u( oOeata 
sonship or adoption), Calov. This last thought leads over to the following 
section. Therefore the Apostle in the foregoing section employs the comforting 
article of the adoption of God and the inheritance of eternal life. He does this 
to urge the Christians to mortify the flesh and to live after the Spirit. 

We can summarize the rich content of the entire section, 8:1-17, in the 
following statement: 

The Apostle reminds the Christians that the Spirit of God dwells in them 
and that they are therefore obligated to live after the Spirit, who guarantees 
to them the adoption and the heavenly inheritance. He warns them earnestly against 
walking according to the flesh, so that they do not die and suffer condemnation. 

8:18-39: Comfort in Suffering. 

Vv. 18-22 

The Apostle had closed the previous section with the words: "If indeed we 
suffer with Him in order that we may also be glorified with Him." Patient suf- 
fering is also a part of sanctification. And now from v. 18 on the Apostle brings 
encouragement, which should make the Christians determine to take the cross of 
Christ upon themselves willingly. Comfort in our trials is the principal content 
of the second half of the 8 chapter. And therefore Paul then gives the Christians 
to consider that the sufferings of the present time are not worthy (to be compared 
with) the future glory. He calls the sufferings which the Christians experience 
for the sake of Christ Ta itadrniara tou vuv HatpoO "the sufferings of the present 
time." These belong to the present time, the time of this world, and thus cease, 
when this world ends. He does not say toO auiovos toutou > but toO vuv watpoO 
The present time of suffering is a quickly-passing, short period of time. That 
is already a comfort for the suffering Christians. Thus Peter also comforted 
the cross-bearers by the fact that "... even though now for a little while, if 
necessary, you have been distressed by various trials," 1 Pe 1:6. The real 
statement in our passage, points to the fact that the sufferings of the present 
time are not worthy of comparison with the coming glory, ouh a£ta itpos rqv yeXXouaav 
6o£av aroxaXutp&qvau eus qyas "are not worthy with the glory that is 

to be revealed to us." ’A£lov is quod lancem trahit (is the word which carries 

the burden) . When one lays the sufferings of this time into the one balance 
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scale, the future glory into the other, then the first quickly rises. The 
sufferings of the present time are of no great importance, they are of no con- 
sequence in comparison to the glory which shall be revealed in us. For that is 
an eternal, boundless, inexpressibly great glory. This glory is now already 
present in Christ. On that day He shall return in all His glory. But this glory, 
which is now hidden, shall be revealed, on that day. It is designated for us, 
els nyas ; we should and shall be partakers of the same, even be glorified with 
Christ. This sentence, in which he compares the present suffering with the 
future glory, the Apostle introduces with the words: XoytCoyau yap, oil. 

On his part he had done more and suffered more than all the Apostles. But in 
his severe suffering he had been richly comforted and had then had a deep look 
into the promised glory. Cf. 2 Cor 1:11-12. Thus he knew from experience what 
the cross of Christ is, and could therefore give such judgment and thereby summon 
his readers to decide whether this evaluation of the Christian suffering is not 
correct. A parallel to Ro 8:18 is 2 Cor 4:17: To yap itapaUTtHa eXatppov xfjs 
$Xl(J;EU)s nymv j<ad’ utcepBoXtiv els UTtspPoXriv ailcovtov gapos So^ri s HaTEpyaCexaL, nptv 
"For momentary, light affliction is producing for us an eternal weight of glory 
far beyond all comparison." 

The yap in v. 19, by means of which the following statement is joined to ^ 
v. 18, we refer to the principal expression contained in the predicate of the 19 
verse and not to some modifier of the same. We do not find in the following 
sentence the certainty (thus, for example, DeWette, Fritzsche, Meyer), still 
less the futurity (thus, for example, Philippi), but with most exegetes the 
greatness of the glory established, which shall be revealed to us. That is the 
thing that lies nearest and with that the content of the following verses agrees. 

The Apostle speaks in the same verses of the htColq and understands under 
that, as most of the ancient and modern expositors have correctly recognized, 
the irrational creatures, the animate and inanimate, namely, that which we generally 
call nature. He places the mteols "the creature," along side the children of 
God, who form a part of humanity. Thus he has in mind the creatures, which make 
up the surroundings of man. We confess this in the First Article: "I believe 
that God has made me and all creatures." He states that the creatures wait for 


the manifestation of the children of God, which means, that the children of 
God shall be revealed as that which they are. That takes place, when the glory 
shall be revealed and the children of God shall be clothed with the same. The >. 
alto in dteMSexexau "has, as in dito§appeuv "to have full confidence," 
dto9aU)jd?euv "to marvel much," dtoyevetv "to remain behind," the sense that 
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one is quite beside oneself, is completely consumed in something," (Hofmann). 

This does not correspond to the German "Abwarten" "waiting for," so that one 
waits until the expectation is fulfilled. For in v. 22 Paul gives the ouvxevaCeuv 
"groaning," which falls together with the waiting, the modifier axpt xou vOv 
"until now," and not perhaps axpt xoO xeAous . Thus he speaks here of that 
which is the case from the beginning to the present time, and does not reflect 
further on the fact that this continues on to the end. In this poetic passage 
the Apostle personifies the creature, in that he ascribes to it a waiting. Then, 
in order to strengthen his statement, he still further personifies this waiting, 
in that he expresses himself thus: p droxapadox La xps xtCoecos . . .arexdexeTau 
"the anxious longing of the creation . . . waits." Kapctdoxetv 
means: with outstretched neck, thus to look into the distance with strain and 
longing. The dito here has the same sense as in txTtExdexETCtc • The irrational 
creature thus looks out with strain and expectation for the revelation of the 
children of God, like an event decisive for itself. What the final revelation 
of the children of God to signify for the creatures, appears in the following. 

This present status quo (the state in which anything is; the state existing), 
the hoping and waiting of the creatures, has its foundation in a factor of the 
past, to which the Apostle points in v. 20: xij yap yaxauoxpxu p xxuaus UTtexayp , 
oux exouaa ctAXa 6ua xov UTtoxd^avxa , ecp’ eXtiuSu "For the creation was sub- 

jected to futility, not of its own will, but because of Him who subjected it, 
in hope." The creatures have been subjected to the yaxcttoxps > to vanity. 
Everything earthly vanishes, blooms for a short time and fades and withers and 
becomes dust. "Everywhere we have pictures of death and disappearance before 
our eyes; the plagues of unfruitfulness, the raging of the elements, the de- 
structive power of the wild animals, the laws themselves which govern the plant 
life. Everything gives nature a gloomy appearance," Reuss. That was not so 
from the very beginning. All creation having come forth from God's creative 
hand, bore in itself the force, the power and the law of life. But then an event 
soon took place, which changed the original condition of things. Since that time 
creation has succumbed to vanity. Or rather, it is subject to the same, urexdyp 
"was subjected," as subjected with power, oux exoOaa "not of its own will," 
against its will. Its own nature resists: "by reason of him who has subjected 
the same," because another one has so desired and decided. He who gave the 
creature over to perishableness is God, the Lord of creation. Paul has in mind 
the judgment of God in Gn 3:17, where God spoke to Adam: "Because you have listened 
to the voice of your wife, and have eaten from the tree about which I commanded 
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you, saying, You shall not eat from it; Cursed is the ground because of you; 

In toil you shall eat of it; All the days of your life." Man had sinned with 
knowledge and will, he wanted the evil which God had expressly forbidden, and 
thereby wanted his death and condemnation. On account of man God delivered also 
the creature to curse, death and destruction. The emphasis, however, in the 
statement in v. 20 lies on the final modifier ex’ eAxlSu "in hope," which 
one most fittingly combines with the verbum finitum (finite words), uitexctyn 
God placed the curse of sin also upon the creature, permitting the innocent 
creatures to suffer with the guilty man. He had in view a future change of this 
disparity, so that the suffering creatures could hope for a change and improvement 
of their condition. 

What the creature has to expect is further amplified in v. 21: oti xau auxn p 



vcov xou Seou "that the creation itself also will be set free from its slavery 
to corruption into the freedom of the glory of the children of God." We do not 
take this sentence, which is introduced with ou , as an object clause to 
etc’ sAxeSe , in the sense, "in hope that," etc., as, for example, Meyer would 
do, for ex’ cAxudu is an adverbial phrase. But we translate pxu with "for," 
"because the creature itself also, will be set free," etc., and take this ex- 
pression as a modifier of eit’ eAxlSu . That otl is thus used in an explicative 
sense is proven by such passages as 1 Cor 1:25. According to the matter on 
hand it arrives at the same point, if one, as other expositors do, finds the 
principal statement in v. 20, \ixexayri ev eAxudu confirmed by the sentence of 
the 21 verse. In any case here, in v. 21, the great change to which God has 
subjected it in vanity, is more closely described. All creation, like the 
children of God, shall be freed from the servitude of corruption. <p-5opa is a 
stronger expression for "perishableness," which had previously been designated 
as paTOiLOTriS • The genitive, xrjs cp^opas and xfjs 6o£ns are taken most 

suitably as genitive of apposition. 'H SouAeiLa ins cpSopas is the servitude 

which consists in corruption. The creature, because it is subjected to the 
yaxaeoxris , finds itself in a condition of servitude, in that the general vanishing 
and corruption is something strange. Out of this condition of servitude the 
creature shall one day be translated into a more adequate condition for it, into 
the opposite condition. It shall be delivered to the freedom of the glory of the 
children of God, cls xqv eAeuSepuav xfjs 6o£as xcov xexvcov xoD SeoO . When 
Christ comes again in His glory, the children of God shall become partakers of 
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His glory. And when the children of God are then glorified and transfigured, 
then they will have accomplished the fullest freedom. Their glory is at the 
same time freedom. They will follow entirely their own inclination, the inclination 
of the new, divine nature, wjxich they have received in regeneration. They will 
serve their God and Father, and praise and magnify God in all eternity. They will 
do this with a free and joyful spirit, untroubled and unhindered by sin, weakness 
and death, with all the powers of body and soul. The creature shall and will 
receive a share in the freedom and glory of the children of God. As they are 
now laden with the shame and the curse of sinful mankind, thys they shall then 
come to honor with perfected, transfigured mankind. All traces of perishableness 
and of death shall then be removed. The creature shall then be revealed as that 
which it is, a creation of God. They shall live, move and act in conformity with 
their own power in their own nature in the service of God, their Creator. They 
shall reflect still more purely and beautifully than it was in the beginning. 

This great change, which all creation shall experience, includes in itself the 
continuation beyond the end of the world. Still that does not contradict such 
statements of Scripture as 2 Pe 3:10-12. There it is only taught that the presently 
existing world shall dissolve in the fire. "The disappearance of the world is 
the disappearance of its form (ICor 7:31), by which its transformation is condi- 
tioned," Meyer. "Not the xoayos , but only the axnua toO xacryou toutou 
shall disappear. 1 Cor 7:31. The fire of 2 Pe 3:10 is to be considered as a 
fire of purification and not of annihilation." Philippi. Out of the fire of the 
earth, shall the new creation come forth rejuvenated and transfigured. Out of 
them shall come the new heaven and the new earth, in which dwells righteousness. 

2 Pe 3:13. 

What the Apostle has to say concerning the creature he closes with the words: 
0u6ayev yap, oil ixaaa n xtlous auaxeva£et xau auvwStvet axpt xoO vOv "'For we 
know that the whole creation groans and suffers the pains of childbirth together 
until now," v. 22. By means of yap this sentence joins itself to the principal 
statement of the section, w. 19-22, namely, that the creature waits for and ex- 
pects the revelation of the children of God. As already remarked, Paul here per- 
sonifies the creature. A real conscious waiting, expecting, hoping cannot be 
ascribed to the irrational, senseless creature. What the Apostle has in mind 
with this poetic description of the nature is the fact that a great change and a 
glorious future is imminent. That is a truth which God has revealed in this 
place through His Apostle to the suffering Christians, who need comfort. We must 
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accept simply in faith this element of divine truth. Still we ourselves can 
perceive something of that, if we look into nature. We know the Apostle writes 
that we can observe it ourselves. The whole creation groans and moans, auaxevct^eL 
nat auvmduvet, , and indeed axpt too vuv , from the beginning, that is, since 
it was subjected to the paxatoxns > even until now. ’fidlves ere the pains of 
birth and then in general sever pains. It is questionable whether in our 
passage the expression toduveuv points to the fact that "the old xtuous , as 
it were, is exerting itself amid severe pains to bring forth out of itself the 
new mtlcjus ," Philippi. The auv in both verbis (words) designates, as, for 
example, also Philippi, Meyer, Weiss, Hofmann and Luthardt accept it, gemitum 
et dolorem communem inter se partium creaturae (The groaning and general pain of 
nature in giving birth). "The whole creation performs, as it were, a great 
symphony of groaning." Philippi. We can become aware of that in some measure 
with our senses, and so we know something about it. What first of all meets our 
eyes is the paxatoxns and cpOopa , into which the creature has fallen. But if 
we consider nature more attentively, then we perceive "that their collective 
life passes through a pain of anxious wrestling which demonstrates itself in their 
expressions of life, with continuous perils of death." Hofmann. Wherever we 
turn, there we discover how the creature struggles against the disappearance and _ 
corruption, and that he experiences pain over it. The worm wiggles in the dust, 
when it is stepped on. The animals for slaughter turn and howl under the sacri- 
ficial knife. Whoever understands how to listen to the expressions of life of 
nature, receives either a loud cry of lament and woe or a muffled whimper, complaint 
and groan. "Does not a common cry of pain or a painful moaning break forth con- 
tinually in all life in nature? Has not the ear of the poet heard this great cry 
of complaint in all ages? Has not his mouth always granted to nature expression 
again? As Schelling once said: On a beautiful spring day, when nature unfolds 
all her charms, does not the heart absorb a poison of gnawing melancholy, while 
it drinks in admiration?" Godet. All this we see and hear, feel and experience; 
that we know from our own observation. Now we should know and believe what the 
Apostle attests. Thus the Apostle applies the ouvxevaCei.v and ouvmdtveuv of 
the XTtats , that the pains and lament of the creature is a yearning and lament 
of pining. The creature desires itself out of its misery and corruption and with 
tension and desire looks out for a better future, to the glory of the children of 
God. Thus in the lamentation and groaning, which we perceive, the waiting and 
watching of creation for the revelation of the children of God proves itself. 

And because the whole creation is in such a manner looking for and moving toward 



the freedom of the glory of the children of God, is a proof for the greatness of 
this glory. Because everything around us strives toward the same glorious goal, 
toward which we Christians reach out in hope, we can and should conclude what a 
beautiful inheritance awaits us there. 

The acceptance of a future change and glorification of the creature, is 
found throughout in the church fathers, among most Lutheran and Reformed theologians 
of the 16 century. Examples of this are found with Luther, Melanchthon, with )'• 
Koerner, the co-author of the Formula of Concord, and Brenz, in their commentaries 
of the Letter to the Romans, in the old Bible works, like the Altenburger, and 
finally with the great majority of orthodox exegetes of modern times. The dog- 
maticians of the 17 century, who interpret the freedom of the creature from the 
servitude of perishableness as an annihilation of the creature, in that they 
appeal especially to 2 Pe 3, must do violence to the words of Paul. Els rf|V 
eleudepuav "into the freedom," v. 21, cannot possibly be a designation of time 
in the sense: "At the time, when the freedom of the glory of the children of God 
enters in." The double modifiers of eXeudepojdriaeTaL , which are introduced with 
onto and ets , mark significantly the translation of the creature out of one 
condition into another. And why should the fire, of which Peter writes, be taken 
throughout as a fire of annihilation? No earthly fire is a fire of annihilation 
in the real sense of the word, in which it completely annihilates the substance. 

The fire of hell does not terminate the existence of the condemned. Thus also 
the effect of the fire of the last day is not necessarily a redact io in nihilum . 

The dissolving of the old heaven and the old earth in fire corresponds rather to 
the death, decay and dissolving of the human body, which shall be made alive again 
out of the dust. We record here finally several quotations from the renowned 
sermons of Luther on the Epistle of the Fourth Sunday after Trinity. "Thus St. 

Paul makes out of all suffering on earth a little drop and a small spark; but 
out of that glory, for which we should hope, an endless sea and a great fire." 

"If our parents in paradise had not sinned, the world would never have perished. 

But after they had fallen into sin and all of us after them, the whole creation 
must also suffer for us. It is now also subject to vanity and destruction because 
of our sins. For 6000 years, which are nothing over against eternal life, these 
have remained subject to the condemned world and served it with all its advantages. 
This will remain until God shall push them into a heap (as St. Peter's Second 
Epistle, 3:3, also teaches) and shall purify and renew the creation also for the 
sake of the elect. For the sun has now been nowhere so beautiful, bright, and 
clear, as it was in the beginning when it was created. Because of man the sun 
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is half dark, rusty and befouled. On that day, God shall again cleanse and 
purify it by fire, 2 Pe 3:10, so that it shall be brighter and clearer than it _ 
had been in the beginning. But because the sun must suffer for our sins and 
lighten the most wicked knaves as well as more than the devout, therefore it 
longs in a heartfelt manner for that day, when it shall be cleansed again and 
serve only the devout with its light. So also the earth would bear no thorns or 
thistles, if it were not cursed because of our sins. Therefore together with 
all the creatures it longs for that day, so that it might be changed and renewed 
with them." That we certainly know that we still do not live as we should, but 
expect another life, which should be our real life. So the sun expects another 
glory, which it should have, together with the earth and all other creatures, 
namely, that it should be cleansed from all abuse of the devil and the world." 

"This hope we have and the entire creation with us, which also for our sake shall 
be purified and renewed in the most beautiful manner. Then one shall say: This 
is finally a beautiful sun, a fine, pretty tree, an exquisite, lovely flower, 
etc. Now since that is our hope, I say, should we be so haughty? Should we 
consider the simple suffering, which might befall us in this life, so great? For 
what is that over against the glory which shall be revealed in us?" "In this 
manner St. Peter speaks of the change of the creature in his Second Epistle, 3:10-iru 
and says: 'The heavens will pass away with a roar and the elements will be de- 
stroyed with intense heat. "We are looking for new heavens and a new earth, in 
which righteousness dwells." As if he would say: Just as now on earth the most 
part do not do the will of our Lord God, as it is done in heaven; thus on that 
day also on earth shall be righteousness nad holiness. There will be truly 
devout, blessed, righteous people. Just as there is real righteousness in 
heaven and the devil is cast out: thus shall he be cast out from the earth to- 
gether with all the godless on the last day. This is so that truly holy people 
shall be in heaven and earth, who shall possess all things in complete joy. That 
is what St. Peter means, when he says: "We are looking for new heavens and a 
new earth, in which righteousness dwells." But St. Paul adds to that that not 
only we wait for this, but also the whole creation groans and cries with us and 
waits for it." "The creature knows that it shall not only be free from the ser- 
vice of the corruptible essence , but shall also be gloriously adorned and em- 
bellished. It knows how beautiful it shall be. Therefore it yearns and is anxious 
for it. So, we Christians also yearn and would gladly (desire) from the heart 
that there would soon be an end to the Turks, the Pope, and the shameful world." 

This interpretation of Luther's needs no further interpretation on our part. It 
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is self-evident that what he says regarding the fine, beautiful trees, lovely 
flowers, etc., is only a childlike, poetical description of the conditions of 
tjbe paradise on the new earth. Only one thing might still be said, that in the 
above Luther takes the yaxauoxps , to which the creature is subjected, very 
correctly as "destruction." But then, when he expands the concept of yaxauoxps 
and understands in that also the service, which the creature at the time of sin 
must render to the godless, then it is indeed questionable, whether the expression 
itaxauoxps also contains this thought. On the other hand, it is beyond question, 
that this latter also belongs to the curse to which the creature is subject. 


Vv. 23-27 ou 
pyeus kol auxoo ev 
too owyaxos pyaiv. 


yovov 6e , allot Mao auxou xpv aitapxpv xoO itveuyaxos exovxes, 
eauxoos axeva?oyev uuodeauav omeMdexoyevoo , xpv aitoluxpajaov 


"And not only this, but also we ourselves, having, the first fruits of the Spirit, 
even we ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting eagerly for our adoption as 
sons, the redemption of our body." In v. 22 the Apostle had returned from the 
future to the present condition of the creature. And now from v. 23 on he 
describes the present time of the Christians. Ou yovov 6e, so he continues, 
scil. itaaa f] htuous axevac;eu "all creation groaning." Not only the whole 
creation groans, but also we Christians groan. Many variants occur here. Behind 
ou yovov 6 e the words alia xau auxou are most certainly original. On the 

other hand, behind the participial clause xauep xpv aitapxpv xou itveuyaxos 
exovxes B reads: xal auxou , A'AC: pyeus wat auTou , KLP and Mnn: Mat pyeus 
auxou . The first reading is adopted by Tischendorf and many recent exegetes. 

The last is the textus receptus (a Greek text of the New Testament which Erasmus 
prepared). Evidently all the variants give essentially the same sense. To us 
the second reading, which has for itself the authority of the Sinaiticus and 
the Alexandrinus , seems to fit best. For pyeus necessarily belongs here, as 
Godet correctly judges, "in order to permit the contrast between the believers 
and nature to come forth." And to this is added nau auxot in the sense of 
"likewise, also" (Meyer). Thus this is the meaning: Also we ourselves, we 
Christians, likewise groan, even as the entire creation groans. And so we groan, 
even though we possess the first fruits of the Spirit. Many expositors take the 
genitive xoO itveuyaxos in the expression xpv anapxpv xoO itveuyaxos as a 
genitivus partitivus (partitive genitive). Some, as, for example, De Wette, 
Olshausen, and Meyer, understand under the first fruits of the Spirit the Spirit, 
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whom the Apostle and the first Christians in general had received, in contrast 
to the Spirit, whom the later generations of Christians should receive. But a 
distinction of that kind is otherwise never found in the New Testament. The 
Apostle speaks with nyets > "we," in the name of the Christians of all times. 
Others, as, for example, Tholuck and Philippi, place the gifts of the firstfruits 
of the Spirit whom we have become partakers here on earth, in contrast to the 
future full harvest of the Spirit. But the blessing of eternity is not otherwise 
designated in the New Testament as a complete outpouring of the Spirit. In our 
passage that which we Christians still wait for is called utodeaua and dtoAuT- 
pojous . In the first half of the 8 chapter Paul had simply spoken that the 
Spirit of God dwells in us and that we have the Spirit of Christ. That would be 
an entirely new and strange thought, that we first possessed only a part of the 
Spirit. Therefore with Bengel, Weiss, Hofmann, Luthardt , Godet, and Hodge we 
take toO uveuyaxos as a genitive of apposition. We Christians, who have the 
Spirit, possess in and with the Spirit, the firstfruits of the heavenly glory. 
Because the Holy Spirit dwells in us, we, as it were, already carry a part of 
heaven in our hearts. Similarly in Eph 1:14 the Spirit is called the earnest of 
the future inheritance, appagwv xfjs xAnpovoyyas "deposit of inheritance." In 
2 Cor 1:22 the same appositional designation is found, ctppagwv xoD itveuyaxog x 
"a first installment of inheritance," which is the guarantee which consists in 
the Spirit. But even though we now possess the firstfruits of the Spirit, we 
still groan ev eauxoUs axevacoyev "we groan within ourselves," we groan intus 
in animis nostris (within our soul) . Out of the depths of our souls rise up 
groans, which then often also become audible in quiet or strong cries of com- 
plaint. We groan, like the creature, under the strain of the dovXzCa xfjs cp^opas 
"slavery to corruption." We Christians are not Stoics. The sufferings of these 
times affect our hearts. We painfully experience the woe of death. But this 
groaning is at the same time, an omex 6 ex£ 0 §at } certainly among us Christians 
a real, conscious waiting and expectation. What we await is the adoption, 
uyoSeouav auex 6 ex 6 yevoy , which according to the context is the perfection of 
the adoption. We are now already true children of God. The Spirit which we have 
received is a Spirit of adoption. Still our outward condition does not correspond 
to our right and station of adopted children. The adoption is still hidden, 
covered by the specter of the cross. Therefore we still groan, but wait at the 
same time for the changing of this condition and for the revelation of the 
adoption. We look for and wait for the glory of God, which shall be revealed in " 
us, and which shall designate us as that which we 'are, namely, children of God. 
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This glory is designated and prepared for the children of God. The Apostle 
himself explains the expression uloBeolciv by the added apposition ryu dxo- 
XuTpwcfLv toO awpcxfos yywv. We yearn and wait for the blessed hour, when Christ 
shall deliver our mortal bodies from the bonds of vanity and of death. He shall 
glorify our perishable body, so that it shall be like His glorious body, Php 3:21. 

We Christians wait for the redemption of our bodies. The present time is still a 
time of yearning and waiting and it is brought to our attention very strongly in 
the following sentences, w. 24-25, which explain the ontsxfiexoyevot in v. 23. 

We translate xfj yap eXulSe eaw§yyev in v. 24a with Luther: "We are indeed re- 
deemed, but in hope." With the aojSfjvai, the Apostle means in this context the 
ouTypua in the pregnant sense of the word, perfected salvation, that which 
we call "blessedness." This is that which he had previously designated as ueo^eoecx 
and dTtoXuxpwaus . We are already saved and have become partakers of salvation. 
Salvation has been merited and prepared for us by Christ. Those who believe in 
Christ have eternal life, John 3:16. But the emphasis here lies on the ti} eXiieSe 
which is placed at the beginning. We take this expression with Bengel, Meyer, 

Hodge, Philippi and others in the sense of "in the manner of the hope." Bengel: 
Dativus non medii , sed modi (The Dative, not of the means, but of the manner). 

Hodge: "The dative ( eXtieSe ) does not in this case express the means by which 
anything is done, but the way and manner in which it occurs. It is therefore 
analogous to our forms of expression that we have a thing in expectation or 
prospect. Salvation is a blessing we have in hope." Then when it reads further: 
tXiibS 6e pXercoyevri oux ecttev eXties "but hope that is seen is not hope," v. 24b, 

then eXtil-s , "hope," is used in the objective or passive sense. "In an energetic 
manner in all languages the object of my hope is designated as my hope," Philippi. 
"For why does one also hope for what he sees?", 6 yap 3XeitEE tes, te mcxe eXtce?ee 
v. 24c. "By means of mcxe it is designated, as groundless to add hope to seeing," 
Meyer. It lies in the concept of hope, that one does not yet have before his 
eyes and enjoy that for which he hopes. Hope and sight exclude one another. When 
one sees, there is no longer need for hope. Out of this discussion, v. 25 concernin; 
the essence of hope the Apostle draws the conclusion: Ee 6e o ou (SXeitoyev 

eXib?oyev, 6e’ urcoyovys drceMfiexoyeBHBut if we hope for what we do not see, with 

perseverance we wait eagerly for it," v. 25. This state of things, that salvation 
is at the time still an object of hope, not of sight, brings with it the fact that 

we still yearn and wait. In this time we Christians are destined to hope and thus 

placed into a yearning and waiting.. Nevertheless, we wait in patience, really, 
"under patience," 6e’ unoyovys • We gladly and willingly bear all the suffering 
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of this time, since the waiting flows out of the hope. Christian hope is a sure 
hope which already includes the blessings of the hope. Thus also this description^ 
of the present time of the Christian is designed to comfort the suffering Christians 
and to reconcile them with their present lot and fate. Hodge very fittingly in- 
cludes the content of the two verses, 24 and 25, in the statement: "Salvation, 
in its fulness, is not a present good, but a matter of hope, and of course future; 
and if future, it follows, that we must wait for it in patient and joyful expectatioj 

When the Apostle continues in v. 26: 'fioauxws 6e Hat to Ttveupa etc., "And 

in the same way the Spirit also," etc., he thereby places this Person, the Spirit 
of God, beside the other two subjects. He had previously spoken of creation and 

the Christians, and says the same of the Spirit as of the other two. From v. 19 

on he has explained that creation and Christians yearn, wait for and groan in that 

they wait for, etc. Now he adds that the Spirit also groans in like manner. For 

the Spirit the present time is a time of groaning. This expression concerning 
the Spirit in v. 26 ends with the statement uitepEVxUYxaveu oxevaypots dAaXnxous 
"intercedes for us with groanings too deep for words." The expression oxevaypoLs 
evidently corresponds to the auaxevaCEL in v. 22 and to the axcvaCopev in v. 23. 
What is expressed concerning the Spirit before these words serves only to prepare 
them and to make them understandable. 

Paul says concerning the Spirit: auvavTuXapPavexap xfjj daBevetqi rpjrnv 

"helps our weaknesses." For in any case it is to be read thus, not rats aaBeveuaLS. 
The Spirit takes upon Himself our infirmities. That is as much as: Concerns 
himself with us in our weakness. ’Avxi,AapSavea$aL tlvos means: to concern oneself 
with someone; auvavTLXdpgaveadat xuvl : at the same time to assist someone 
whom one would help. This proper meaning fits very well into our passage. For 
they are weak whom the Spirit receives to Himself, and weak ones to whom life and 
movement is not entirely lacking. They cannot manage with their own power, but 
need theisupport, the powerful assistance of a stronger One. Wherein our weakness 
consists, and how the Spirit helps our weakness, is explained more fully in the 
following . 

To yap xt xpoaeu^mpeBa xado 6eu oux ouSapev "For we do not know how to 
pray as we should." The reading Ttpoaeu^topeBa is more attested than the other, 
TtpoaeuCmpeSa , which moreover says the same thing. According to the example 
of the ancient expositors, Philippi understands these words in the following 
manner. The Christian, overcome by the feeling of his weakness, does not know 
how to correctly strike upon either the content ( xl o) or the form ( xaBo 6et 
of the prayer. But xt and xaBo 6el is one concept, the latter a modifier 
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of the former. Meyer explains: "We know not what we should pray for, accordingly 
as it is necessary, according to the measure of the necessity. The latter is the 
more closely designated instance. Plainly and in general it is not unknown 
to us what we should pray for, but what according to the given circumstances 
makes the need to pray." But there too much is placed into the xa§o. The meaning 
is simply this: We do not understand what we should pray for, how to pray, as 
it corresponds to the object of prayer. Similarly Hofmann, except that he refers 
xa%o 6et , which lies further, oux oL'Sayev . "And thus the meaning might much 
more bei this, that we do not understand what we should pray for, and how we should 
pray for that which should be asked." In general, however, it is an error of most 
exegetes that they think that Paul here speaks of prayer in general, of the weak- 
ness of our prayers, and of this, how the Spirit helps us to pray. Thereby they 
go entirely out of the sphere of the thought of the Apostle. As, for exampld, 
also Weiss and Hofmann have recognized, that the present context treats a very 
precise petition and prayer, of a very definite object of the prayer. That is 
the future salvation and glory. We Christians groan at present. This groaning 
of ours, however, is at the same time also a waiting and a prayer. We groan for 
a fulfillment of the adoption, for the redemption of our body, and pray and plead 
for that. Our groans rise up to God out of the depths of the heart. Thus we 
indeed know something of the tl , which deals with the content of our prayer. 

We have the promise of the future glory. But we still have no adequate concept, 
no suitable notion of the glory which shall be revealed in us. Our power of com- 
prehension is weak, and the promised glory is so immeasurably great and momentous, 
that we not at all comprehend it. Add to this that the suffering and woe of our 
time still suppresses us so, often completely overcomes us, so that the view 
into the bright, happy eternity is darkened for us. And so it happens that our 
prayer in no way corresponds to its object. We groan, pray, implore: Thy 
Kingdom come ! Deliver us from evil ! Lord grant me eternal bless ! But this 
praying and imploring is still so weak, often so feeble and lame, as if the blessed- 
ness for which we pray were a very simple matter. "The distance between' the need 
in whichi we find ourselves and the glory which we desire is so great that we can- 
not find the word of supplication to God, which suitably expresses the content 
of our yearning for redemption, which is so great for us." Hofmann. 

That is our weakness, which corresponds so little to the immeasurable content 
of our yearning for redemption. But the Spirit Himself now has compassion for 
our weakness in this manner, that He intercedes for us with unutterable groanings, 
utepevTUyxaveb aTevaypots aXalprous • That the Spirit enters in (or makes 
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intercession) for us, is shown sufficiently by the uitep in UTtepevTuyxcivet , 
and the insufficiently attested uicep nySv is perhaps unnecessary. Most of the 
ancient expositors explain these words with Augustine thus: quod spiritus gemere 
nos facit (What breath makes ours to groan). And so also Philippi judges, that 
here the groaning of the sanctified spirit of man is traced back to its original 
author, the Spirit of God Himself. But the Spirit of God appears here not as 
the author of our groaning, but much rather as a subj ectum gemens (subject of 
groaning), as a Person who Himself groans. When it is written that the Spirit 
intercedes for us with unutterable groanings, then that can mean nothing else 
than that the Spirit groans and with this groaning He represents us. "The Spirit 
must groan, if He is to represent us with groanings and if God is supposed to 
understand the cppovnua of the Spirit (v. 27)." Meyer. The Spirit is also the 
author of our groanings. The Spirit works in the Christians all spiritual motus 
(motion) and actus (impulse). However, these are only motus (motion) and actus 
(impulse) of the Christians, not of the Spirit. The Spirit works faith in us, 
but this faith is our faith, not the Spirit's faith. In our passage, on the other 
hand, Paul ascribes the groaning to the Spirit as subject and speaks of the Spirit 
groaning. He coordinates, as already remarked, the groaning of the Spirit with 
the groanings of the Christians in v. 23 and thereby differentiates the former 
from the latter. The above mentioned explanation likewise does not agree with 
the expression urcepevTUYxnveuv . For that the Spirit makes us groan and teaches 
us to pray, is something different from the fact that the Spirit intercedes for 
us. Certainly the Spirit of God groans in us. The Apostle here describes an 
event within us. Out of our hearts the groans of the Spirit arise to God. Man 
is an instrument of the groaning of the Spirit. We feel and experience something 
of this groaning and yearning of the Spirit in our hearts. This often becomes 
audible in physical groanings, which our breast and our mouth bring forth. Still 
there are groanings of the Spirit, which a Christian can differentiate from his 
own groanings. The Spirit of God is an independent Person, who speaks, testifies 
and prays. As the Spirit of God bears witness to our spirit, speaks to and con- 
vinces us that we are children of God, so He also speaks in the children of 
God, out of their souls to God, and prays for us. Because they are groanings of 
the Spirit, therefore they are unutterable groanings, too high and too deep for 
us. We perceive them within us, but we cannot grasp them in concepts and clothe 
them in words. The Spirit's groaning is directed to the same object to which our 
groaning points, as also the groaning of creation, namely, for the freedom and 
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glory of the children of God. Self-evidently He prays for the same, not for 
Himself but for us. The good Spirit of God has a heartfelt sympathy with our 
weakness. He cannot, humanly speaking, see and endure it, that the children of 
God, in whom He has made His habitation, are regarded so poorly in this world. 
Therefore He enters into the arena for them and pleads for them the end of 
their suffering, their final glory. And with His powerful intercession, which 
we hardly understand, though we perceive it. He supports us. He lifts up and 
carries our weak groanings and prayers, so that they do not cease entirely, but 
rather finally reach their goal. There is no believing Christian who has not ex- 
perienced something of this assistance, who has not tasted of this comfort of 
the Spirit. When the cross presses heavily, when we feel lonesome and forsaken 
here below, when we find no friend, no consoler, no man who really understands 
what troubles and encumbers us, when our prayer and lamentation would not flow 
freely, then we sense within ourselves an indefinable, inexpressible plaint, 
groaning and yearning, which goes through marrow and bone. It may even move the 
organs of the body. It is a mighty groaning and lamentation, which soon draws 
us out of our misery and gives us a taste of the powers of the future world. It 
is as if another One, a stronger One took hold of our trembling heart and raised 
it up to God, so that we can now again look up to God and pray more joyfully and 
confidently. That is the support, the intercession of the Comforter, namely, the 
Holy Spirit. But if we also do not feel and experience much of such things, then 
we still know from the mouth of the Apostle and should believe it, that He Himself, 
the Spirit of God, dwells and works in us. He speaks, groans, prays and with His 
groanings and prayers intercedes and will intercede for us, will stand by us, 
lift us up and bear us even to our final groan. 

He Himself, the Spirit, intercedes for us with unutterable groanings. For 
God, however, the Apostle adds in v. 27, that this His speaking is well understood. 
He who searches the hearts and thus sees what goes on in them, He understands 
very well what the Spirit wills and means with His groaning. He knows that He 
intercedes for the saints in a manner agreeable to God. With Fritzsche, Meyer, 
Hofmann and others we take oxt xaxa Beov evxuyxavet uuep aytovas in apposition to 
xi. xo (ppovripa xou tveupaxos and thus likewise as object of ot6e . For these 
words can contain no basic declaration, since God, the revealer of hearts, knows 
everything that takes palce within man and what is contrary to God. They can at 
best establish why God accepts and hears the groaning of the Spirit. But this 
must be expressed otherwise as through ou6e . Concerning the evxuyxavetv , the 
representative groaning and prayer of the Spirit, it is here emphasized that it 
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happens xaxa 3eov . That does not mean: according to God's intention, will 

and pleasure. For only of the Christian, but not of the Spirit of God, can it 

be said properly that He conforms to God's will and good pleasure. The xaxa Qeov 
evidently corresponds to the xa$o 6eu in v. 27. We Christians on our part do 
not understand how to plead and pray for the future blessedness and glory, how 
to do it properly, how it befits so great a benefit. We still cannot correctly 
grasp that for which we hope. The Spirit, on the other hand, prays, asks for 
us the glory xa%o 6eu , as it is proper, or, what is the same thing, xaxa Seov , 
in a manner suitable to God and the glory of God. Similarly the adverbial 
modifier xaxa deov in 1 Pe 4:6 is applied, where it says of the departed believers 
that they live according to the spirit in conformity with God, xaxa %eov 

xveuyaxu "they may live in the spirit according to the will of God," that is, 
to lead a blessed life and existence similar to God. The Spirit very well 
understands that which we do not fully understand. He knows exactly what our hope 
is. He is at home in that world. He is Himself God and knows God, knows and sees 
the glory of God. The 6o£a beou is His own, therefore He is also called xo xfjs 

6o£as irveOya , the Spirit of Glory, 1 Pe 4:14. And in conformity with that 
He intercedes for us. With holy, divine earnestness, as it is fitting for the 
immeasurable, divine content of our hope, with the fervor of divine love He prays 
for us to God. He longs for the divine glory and petitions it for us. 

God’s Son, our Redeemer, is our Advocate. That is an evxuYxavetv xaxa §eov , 
when the Son says to the Father: "Father, I desire that they also, whom Thou 
has given me, be with me where I am, ih order that they may behold my glory, 
which Thou has given me." John 17:24. With similar words the Spirit of Christ 
intercedes for those in whose hearts He dwells and whom He would fully prepare 
for salvation. The Apostle here designates as saints the Christians for whom 
the Spirit intercedes. The Spirit is zealous and troubles Himself for those whom 
He sanctifies, in whom He has begun the new, spiritual, divine existence and life, 
that they might be perfected. He claims for the saints the inheritance of the 

saints in light. And that the Spirit now intercedes for the Christians in such 

a manner is thus well known to God. God knows the mind of the Spirit, and it 

is self-evident, that such divine prayer is pleasing to and heard by God. 

The Apostle has described the present status quo (the state in which anything 
is, the state existing) of the Christians. The present time is for him, as for 
the creation which surrounds him, and for the Spirit who dwells in him, a time 
of groaning. Certainly the groaning of the Christian, like that of the creature, 
is at the same time a waiting and watching. But also the groaning of the Spirit 
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is directed toward the future; the Spirit asks glory for the saints. That is 
a strong comfort for the suffering Christians. And at the same time in these last 
verses, which speak of the unutterable groanings of the Spirit, there is again 
a reference to the incomparable greatness of the future glory. This glory far 
surpasses our petition and understandings. It is understood only by God and 
His Spirit. Thus the entire context from v. 19 on serves as a confirmation of 
the statement of the 18 verse. The boundless greatness of the glory which shall 
be revealed in us is the basis of the comfort which the Apostle asserts in w. 18-27. 


Vv. 28-30 

OCdayev 6e oxt rots ayaitwcruv xov %eov itavxct auvEpyet eus aya&ov, rots Kctia 
itpoSeatv xXvxotg ouauv. 

"And we know that God causes all things to work together for 
good to those who love God, to those who are called according to His purpose." 
v. 28. With the words Oxfiayev 6e . , "And we know," by means of a 6e yExctgaxuxov , 
the Apostle adds a second to the first basis for comfort. After he previously 
pointed to the greatness of the glory, he names a second characteristicum (char- 
acteristic) of the future glory. When Hofmann, Godet and others take the 
adversatively and contrast the sentence introduced thereby to the description 
of the sad present time of the Christians, then they overlook the principal 
thought of the previous exposition. "We know that God causes all things to work 
together for good to those who love God." ndvxa , all things, thus also the 
sufferings of this time, auvepyeu , really, "work with," then more commonly: 

"are useful, helpful," ets aya-dov , for the good, for the best, thus also for 
the glory which Paul had in mind in the entire section - and namely for those who 
love God, xots ayomtoat xov §eov . That is a customary description of the believing 
Christians. Eph 6:24. For those who love God, God has prepared salvation, namely, 
eternal life. To them God has promised the eternal Kingdom. 1 Cor 2:9; James 
1:12, 2:9. The relationship of love, in which the Christians stand over against 
God, includes and brings with it that God does everything in love, for good to 
those who love Him and continue with Him in all temptations. Finally, He shall 
give them eternal life and glory. How tribulations help the believing Christians 
to glory, the Apostle had presented in 5:4-5. Our love to God, however, is never 
in any respect a basis and cause of salvation, it is only a via regni (way of 
salvation), not a causa regni (cause of salvation). To those who love God all 
things are helpful to glory. The certainty that that is so, oCdayev , is con- 
firmed in that which is expressed in the added appositional clause, 
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toos Kara KpoSecuv xATyrous ouatv , "to those who are called according to His 
purpose" or "since they are called according to the purpose." Evidently it 
is expressed that in the circumstance that they are called according to the 
purpose. Their cause of their certainty is here expressed. The divine effect 
of grace, by which they have been brought to faith and called into the Christian 
congregation, guarantees to them that God must order everything for them for 
salvation, so much the more so because it rests on an expressedly divine purpose." 
Weiss. 

Those who love God are at the same time the called, oil xAiyrou . We here 
remember what we have remarked concerning this latter concept in 1:6, and sup- 
plement that which was said there. KAriroil is with Paul, in general in the 
Apostolic Letters, consistently a predicate of the believing Christians, the same 
as they are otherwise called tiocttoiI "the believing ones," ayuot "the holy 
ones," ayontiyrou "the beloved ones." This idiom is generally recognized by 
ancient and modern expositors. Fritzsche writes: 

(Paul does not confuse various conceptions of men called and chosen. Oil 
xArycoil is constantly the honorific title to him of the Christians 
as divinely summoned and invited men, just as otherwise Christians 
are honorably called oil icuaroL as men conspicuous by faith ou ex- 
Aehtou , as men chosen from the dregs of rejected mankind, oil 
ayuoo as those consecrated to God, and by other names ( 1 Th 1:4; 

Col 3:12). 

CNon commiscuit Paulus diver sas hominum invitatorum et electorum notiones , 
sed oil hAtitol. constanter ei honorificus Christianorum ut hominum divinitus 
arcessitorum s. invitatorum titulus est , quemadmodum alias Christiani 
oil iu,otou ut homines fide conspicui , oil emAextou ut homines ex 
improborum hominum collivione delect i , oil ayuoo ut Deo consecrati 
aliisque nominibus ( 1 Th'-ls4; Col 3:12 ) honorif ice dicuntur . 3 

Philippi remarks: "In the apostolic letters sent to the Christian congregations, 
it is in the nature of the relationship, that hcxAeLv , MXqaos , mAtitos 
always refer to believers, in whom the call of God has actually or presumably 
become effective." He then continues: "Now when Paul also continually applies 
the predicate xAnxou only to those in whom the divine xAhcxus has reached its 

effect, that means, to such persons who have accepted the call. This is so that 
"called" and "actually called" coincide; but it cannot then be said that x Apt os 
has the meaning: "effectively called." For the effective meaning is not ex- 
pressed in the predicate. "called," but results only from the condition of the 
person." Certainly the subjective response in itself, that the persons concerned 
have on their part responded to the call of God, is not contained in the concept 
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xAnxou . KAnTot autem dicuntur non ratlone obsequii et acceptionis vocationis . 
Calov. Here God alone is the acting subject, and man is the object of the activity 
of God. God calls and man is called. But really "the effective impetus" lies 
in the expressions xaAeuv , xAqcLS , xApxoe , when it is said of the Christians 

that God has called them. For xXqxoL in the purely objective sense of the 

word are all men who have heard this Gospel, also those who have not complied 
with the same. Therefore xAhtol, in this sense cannot be applied as a dis- 
tinguishing mark of the Christians. The matter stands thus: God, who wills that 
all men should be helped and who through Christ had prepared salvation for all, 
calls to Christ through the preaching of the Gospel all who receive this preaching. 
He sends out His servants, the preachers of the Gospel, and they invite to the 
marriage feast, all those whom they can reach with their voices, to share in the 
salvation of Christ. Thus all men to whose ears the Gospel has come are xApxoc 
in the sense of invitati (invitation). And so the Lord uses the expression xAqxoi, 

in Mt 20:16 and 22:14. Unfortunately most men reject this call, this invitation 

of God and do not become obedient to the Gospel. But those who have complied 
with the call of God, who have accepted the Gospel in faith, have not done that 
of themselves. God has worked faith in them. Through the preaching of the Gospel, 
in which He offers salvation to them, God has also called them inwardly. He has 
taken hold of their heart, their will, placed the word of consent into their 
hearts, and has called, drawn and brought them to Christ. "With the effective 
xApats the Gospel has pierced their hearts." Lange. Thus they are xAryrou 
in the pregnant sense of the word, not only as invitati (invitation), but as 
Usteri and Rueckert express themselves, as arcessiti (call), as such who have been 
brought in by the call of God. God has called them, exAnSqxe "you were called," 

into the fellowship of His Son Jesus Christ, tiz xqv xotvwvuav xoO uiloO auxoO 
’iqaou Xpuaxou, so that they now have fellowship with Jesus Christ. 1 Cor 1:9. 

God has called them, xaAeoavxog , that is, translated them out of darkness into 
His marvelous light. 1 Pe 1:9. In the above quotation Weiss defines the xAqxot 
in our passage very correctly as "the divine act of grace, by which they are 
brought to faith and called to the Christian congregation." Only, one must combine 
this effect of grace with the outward vocatio (invocation). For it is by the 
Word that God has worked that in them. This divine act of grace is identical with 
conversion. And by virtue of such a call those who have become Christians then 
have come to love God. The final purpose of the call, however, is the blessed 
goal to which we Christians aspire., God has called us to eternal life, 1 Tm 6:12, 
to His eternal glory. 1 Pe 5:10; 2 Th 2:14. Already at the time of our call 
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anc conversion, when we became Christians, God placed the future glory in prospect 
for us. He there placed our feet on the way of peace, the way which leads to ^ 

eternal life. Therefore through our call there is guaranteed to us the future 
glory and with that even the sufferings of this time which are helpful to us for 
glory. For God, who has called us, is faithful, 1 Cor 1:9, and shall also cer- 
tainly fulfill the promise to which we are called. 

The security for the fulfillment of salvation, which is given to us in and 
with our calling, appears so much more firm and certain, since it rests on a 
purpose of God. We are called xaxa tpo^eauv , in conformity with a purpose, 
as a result of a divine purpose. All manner of possibilities have been laid into 
this tpodeaLS . One takes the purpose of God somewhat as the general will 
and plan of salvation, as the decree of redemption, and at the same time as the 
establishment of the way and means of salvation. That is sheer arbitrariness. 

The expression tpo^eaus states merely that God determined something. What He 
determined must present itself from the context. In our passage xaxa tpo^eauv 
is combined with xXnxous . God had thus determined to call, to convert, to 
lead to Christ and through Christ to save and with Christ to glorify just those 
persons who now love God, and are Christians. The latter is the purpose of the 
call. And the calling is accordingly the carrying out of this divine purpose ^ 
and decision. The calling is a historical event, it falls into this present 
time. The divine purpose, which is realized in the calling, lies on the other 
side of time. It is an act within God which took place before time was a pur- 
pose which God had made by Himself in His eternal counsel, tpodeatg , nv tpoeSexo 
ev aurijj "which He purposed in Him," Eph 1:9. It is a rpoSeatg xwv auuivwv 
"the eternal purpose." Eph 3:11. According to the matter in hand, this eternal 
purpose is identical with the eternal election. And so it applies to that which 
Weiss states concerning the election and its relationship to the calling: "Electioi 
and calling are inseparable correlate concepts. Where the one is the other is 
also, only that we cannot identify the former as an act within God before time, 
but the calling appears as an historical fact." Jahrbuecher fuer deutsche 
Theologie 1857, p. 79 . We Christians should thus know that God, to speak with 
our Confessions, already from eternity "had ordained in His purpose, that and 
how He would bring us to Christ, to faith to salvation. And accordingly I have 
now been called, have been brought to Christ, to faith. Likewise the final purpose 
of the calling shall be fulfilled in me. I shall certainly in the future receive 
a share in the glory of Christ. For the eternal purpose of God, in which also 
my salvation is included, "can," as the Formula of Concord says, "not fail and 
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be destroyed. What a man proposes often comes to shame. But what God has pur- 
posed is carried out certainly and surely." The purpose, by virtue of which we 
Christians are called to Christ and to eternal life, is icpo^eous xoO tot xavxa 
evepyouTOS xaxa xpv fiouAriv xou ^eAyyaxos auxoO "having been predestined according 
to His purpose who works all things after the counsel of His will," Eph 1:11, 
the purpose of Him who works all things and carries out what He has undertaken 
for Himself. 

It is still to be pointed out that strictly Reformed theologians according 
to the precedent of Augustine place the called xaxa tpobeatv in contrast to 
the c&lled yp xaxa itpoSecryv. They add the Calvinistic dogma that, when the 
non-elected ones are called, this is not an earnestly intended and powerful call 
and that here the call has no effect, because the divine purpose is lacking. But 
that sort of differentiation of two classes of called ones, those who are called 
with a purpose and those who are called without a purpose, is foreign to the 
teaching of Paul. Likewise it has no support in Ro 8:29. We have shown above 
that in this passage the word xApxoy has another, a narrower meaning, as, for 
example, in Mt 20:16; 22:14. Therefore one cannot place the xXnxoo , of whom 
the discussion is here, and the xAyxou , of whom the discussion is there, into 
one category. One cannot take them as one genus (origin), which then falls into 
two species (kinds), those called with and those called without a purpose. In 
our passage, Ro 8:29, as in general in the apostolic Letters, xXnTot, are those 
gathered in, arcessiti (call), the converted. And of those Paul says in general 
that they are called according to the purpose. According to the instruction of 
the Apostle we Christians should regard our calling, our conversion in the manner, 
that a deliberate eternal counsel and purpose of God had been realized. It has 
not happened by chance that we have been called and converted to Christ. If we 
rightly consider this grace which we have experienced and also the eternal grace, 
and truly take it to heart, then we cling with our thoughts and with our hearts 
to this grace. We do not think of the others who have heard the same Gospel 
and are not converted and not saved. What their lot is is written upon another 
page of the Bible. Where the Scriptures speak of the many who are also called, 
that is, the invitati (invitation), and are nevertheless lost. For example, 
in Mt 20:lff.; 22:lff.; 23, 37, there they do not use the expression xaxa tpodeauv , 
likewise not the contrasting yrj xaxa itpoSeauv . There they do not in general 
operate with the purpose of God. There Scripture states merely that God has 
called and invited these people through the Gospel, and indeed earnestly and 
effectively. God has failed in nothing concerning them, but has done everything 
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that He could to save them. They on their part have hindered the effect of the 
Word, persistently resisted the Holy Ghost, who would also convert them. They 
"would" not and are therefore themselves responsible for their condemnation. And 
we should abide with these Scriptural thoughts and not introduce that which Scripture 
says of the called in other places, and in other connections. There they are called 
in a special sense, in a pregnant sense of the word xArixoo . 

When we now look over the following sentences, which are introduced with ore , 
w. 29-30, then it immediately appears that the expressions Ttpoeyvuo and Tipouiptae 
correspond to the Kara npo^eauv and exaAeae to the xAptols ouaev in v. 28. 

Thus the expression roes Kara icpodeaev xAnxous ouauv , likewise establish with this 
expression that everything serves for the best to those who love God. Here the 
Apostle speaks so indefinitely: oug--Tourous xat , because he would call to our 

attention that to those, to whom the first point applied, the second, the third, etc. 
also applied. He also wants to emphasize that the divine acts named here hang 
closely together, form, as it were, one strongly joined chain. But it is evident 
that he has the same persons in view, whom he had previously designated as called 
according to the purpose. These are those who love God, as children of God, the 
same persons who are now Christians, with whom he includes himself in the entire 
section, vv. 18-39, in the nyets , nyrnv , etc. ^ 

Concerning them he declares first of all: ous Ttpoeyvm > literally translated: 
Whom He had previously known. A number of church fathers, the Lutheran dogmaticians 
of the 17 century and a good part of the modern theologians refer this expression 
to the foreknowledge of God and translate: "whom He had foreseen," "known before- 
hand." Since the foreknowledge of God includes all things, all men, good and evil, 
here however the discussion is only concerning those who are now Christians and 
shall finally be glorified, therefore, one must supplement the text in order to 
bring sense and understanding into this interpretation. The ancient dogmaticians 
explain: quos credituros praevidit in this manner that they gain their election 
intuitu fidei (God's predestination is based on the faith or lack of faith at the 
moment of death). So also Philippi and Godet: "whom He had seen beforehand in this 
quality as believers," Meyer: "Whom He knew beforehand as such who in the future 
would be on the way of His divine salvation - xaSts odyyopcpou xrjs etxovos xou 
uuoO auxouWeiss: "Whom He had seen beforehand as lovers of God." Those are never- 
theless completely arbitrary explanations, arbitrary glosses to the text. With 
the same right, that is, error, the Romanists supplement fide justificamur (justifyi~ c 
faith) with caritate formata (formed by love) . Precisely the main element must be 


invented supplemental. This explanation brought from ancient times belongs to the 
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linguistic impossibilities and opens every door and gate to all exegetical arbi- 
trariness. Ous upoeyvto "whom He predestined" is in itself a separate part of the 
sentence and rpoeyvio must be a complete concept by itself. It designates, like 
the following verbs, an act of God which has man as object. This is not an act 
of man about which God only knows, which He saw already beforehand, and just, as 
the tpo points out, so likewise npobeots designates an eternal act of the will 
of God. Thus Augustine, Calvin and the Reformed, and also Luther and the Lutheran 
theologians of the 16 century, and among the modern ones, for example, Rueckert , 
Usteri, de Wette, Fritzsche, Lange, Delitzsch, Hofmann, Luthardt and Cremer have 
understood npoeyvw • When Meyer and others, on the other hand, remark that this 
explanation offends the colloquial usage, then it is to be considered what Lange 
writes: "The reminder of Meyer, that up oy tyvuiox e lv in the classics never means 

anything else than the foreknowledge, is here, where we have to do with a ctitot£ Xey- 
oyevov i n the center of the Christian doctrine of salvation, without any consequence." 
In profane Greek the expression is used only of men. There always, as, for example, 
also in 2 Pe 3:17 it was clearly indicated, what one has known in advance. And if 
a personal object is present, then the meaning is that one already knows someone, 
from a former time. Thus Paul also speaks in Acts 26:5: itpoytvuoMOVTes ye a vui&cv 
"since they have known about me for a long time." It is an entirely different 
matter when the discussion is concerning a Ttpoyvmots of God. Such a thing was 
entirely unknown to the Greeks also in the sense of praescientia Dei (foreknowledge 
of God). Yes, tpoymots §eou is a specifically Christian concept, although not a 
biblical terminus (term) for divine foreknowledge. We must now, examine the col- 
loquial usage more closely in order to determine the content of the concept exactly. 

It is not necessary that we enter into all the manifold definitions and nuances 
of the concept of the verb ytvmoKetv , as for example, Cremer designates. It is 
sufficient that we establish the pertinent usage for our passage as far as it is 
of importance. It is first of all a generally recognized fact, of which every 
Greek lexicon gives testimony, that ytvu>oxet,v in classical Greek often designates 
a judicial verdict and also other decisions and decrees. The expositors quote as 
proof passages, for example, Herod. 4.25; 1,74.78. Thuc. 4,30; 3,99. The sub- 
stantive yvuyq also means "decree" and yvwyqv icotetaSat , "to pass a decree." 

It is indeed well known in that this meaning is not authenticated for the compositum 
(agreement) Ttpoy tviaxeyv . But that lies in the nature of the case, since a de- 
cree of man, which precedes time and is thus eternal, never takes place. It is 
simply a matter for God, and the heathen know nothing of eternal divine decrees. 
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In biblical Greek, on the other hand, the meaning decree, decision, predestination 

for upoyuvwaxetv is established by Acts 2:23. There we read: xouxov xijj (Lptoyevr,,, . 

3ouAij xau Ttpoyvwaeo xoO Seou exSoxov 6ua XEopog avoywv xpoaitriCavxEg avetAaxe 

"This man, delivered up by the predetermined plan and foreknowledge 

of God, you nailed the cross by the hands of godless men and put Him to death." 

Here n ®pPoy£vri 3ouAf) hcii. itpoyvajaog xoO §eo0 is one concept and thus Ttpoyvwaug 

is related to (SouArj . And evidently not the foreknowledge but only the earlier 

determination is God's basis and motive for the giving of Christ into death. From 

the beginning God had made the decree and had reached the decision to deliver Christ 

over into the hands of His enemies. Accordingly the Jews have raised Christ to 

the cross through the hands of the Gentiles. The Hebrew ^~l^"to know" in Gn 18:19 

and Jr 1:5 corresponds to the Greek yovdiaxeuv in the sense of decision, determinatioi 

In both passages "* is combined with a personal object. In the first the meaning 

is that God had observed, determined Abraham to the point ( that he 

would teach his children the way of God. In the second, the meaning is that God 

had decided upon, had chosen ( "* ,FI «V "1 ^ ) Jeremiah as His prophet. In the New 

* 

Testament itpoeyvwoyevog is found stated of a person, namely, Christ, 1 Pe 1:19-20, 
the words ayvoo ayuyou xau aaituAou Xpuaxoo, upoeyvioayevou yev itpo xaxa3oAng xoayou,' 
(pavepwdevTog 6e eit ’ eaxaxou xwv xpo vtlJ v "a lamb unblemished and spotless the J 

blood of Christ. For He was foreknown before the foundation of the world, but has 
appeared in these last times " cannot state anything else than that God had or- 
dained Christ as Redeemer of the world already before the foundation of the world. 

Then He manifested Him in the last time, caused Him to come into vision. Keil here 
defines xpoyuvuiaxeuv as an "act of the will, according to which God appropriated 
for Himself in advance this Person, who is called Christ." It is more probable 
that Ttpoeyvwoyevos in this place refers not ot an appropriation on the part of 
God, but means simply a praeordinatus (preordained). A synonymous expression is 
the copucryevog' in Acts 10:42: ouxog eoxov 6 wpoayevog nno toO §eov3 xptxns £u)vxujv 
xay vexpaiv "the one who has been appointed by God as Judge of the living and the 
dead." Corresponding to this usus loquendi (the way in which a word is used in or- 
dinary speech), Luther now translates the oug npoeyvu in Ro 8:29: "whom he has 
predestined beforehand), Selneccer likewise. Luc. Osiander: "whom he has predestined 
Chemnitz and the Formula of Concord: quos praedestinavit , elegit (whom God pre- 
destinated, elected). Brenz : quos praedestinavit (whom God predestinated). And 
so throughout the Lutheran theologians of the 16 century. With this Usteri, Ruecke 
and de Wette agree. Fritzsche: "Concerning whom he made a decision beforehand." 

Certainly the unmodified jipoeyvw "to know beforehand" designates an act of 
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the will of God, a divine decision. Only thus does it gain sense and content. Still 
we must think of another linguistic, in order to understand the connection of the 
tpoeyvw with the bare ou's • In the last quoted Scripture passage it is clearly 
presented to what God had designated or ordained the person concerned, Abraham, 

Jeremiah and Christ. In our passage there is found with itpoeyvu) no such designation 
of purpose. This appears only with Ttpompuae . Therefore we are here led to that 
pregnant meaning of the verb yLVUKJMetv , which we have already met in 7:15. We 
refer to what was remarked there. TuvwcnteLV in the New Testament, like in 

the Old Testament, now and then means as much as: "to grant consideration to some- 
one, to form a connection with someone, or to stand in such (a connection)." Cremer. 

We recall several characteristic passages, in which God is the subject and man is 
the object of y Lvwoxetv . We read in Ga 4:9: vOv 6e yvovxes Beov, pSXAov 6e 
yvwaBevxes utio &eou "But now that you have come to know God, or rather to be 
known by God." With these words the Apostle reminds the Christians of their con- 
version. That was the beginning of our Christianity, that we knew God, have known 
and received God as our God, and thus have entered into communion with Him. Basically 
this yvuvat Beov is basically nothing else than yvwaBqvaL uno BeoO . Only thus 

does; one learn to know God, that one is known of God. God has known us, that means. 

He has directed His attention to us, turned to us, laid hold of us with His Word 
and Spirit, worked in us the right knowledge of God, faith, and thus made us His 
own. This is an energetic, effective knowledge, a nosse cum ef fectu (to know with 
the purpose). Luther: "Thus our knowledge is that we are known of God, who has 
also worked this knowledge in us (for he speaks of faith), thus He has known us 
first." "That is thus the meaning of the word, 'you are known of God.' This means, 
you have been visited through the Word, you have been presented with faith and the 
Holy Spirit, through whom you have been renewed, etc." A similar expression is 
found in 1 Cor 8:3: eo 6 i xus aycmcji xov Beov, ouxos eyvwaxau ut ’ auxoO 
"but if anyone loves God he is known by Him." To this Meyer remarks very fittingly: 

"The speech is pregnant. Instead of saying in logical minuteness of detail: 'thus 

in this is found, not only the knowledge in the correct manner, but also the being 
known of God takes place.' Only the latter is spoken, the greatest, whereby the 
former is understood of itself. The eyvcoaxou, un’ auxoO presents the great value 
of Godfs love. When God recognized a man, then it is not some indifferent and in- 
effective relationship of God to man, but an activity of God, which applies to man. 

In this he experiences as object of the divine knowledge also the effect of the in- 
tention, thus love, care, etc. The concept is therefore the divine knowledge which 
becomes the effective (knowledge) as an inner experience of man, which is the causa 
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salutis (cause of greeting) . God, who knows man, completes with him the relationshi 
of salvation which (He) desired in His decision." And thus this is also the 
meaning in the well-known saying in 2 Tm 2:19: iyvto xupuos xous ovxas auxou 
"the Lord knows those who are His," that the Lord has made those who now belong 
to Him into His own through His effective knowledge. The abiding effect of this 
first knowledge, through which we have become the Lord’s own, is then that the 
Lord knows His own, the Shepherd knows His sheep, and is known of them, nai 
Yuvwcrxw xa eya Mat ytvdiaMoyat ye "And I know My own, and My own know Me." 

John 10:4. That is an intimate, inner communion of love, a nosse cum affectu 
(to know with love). A Christian "should console himself with this and be certain 
that he has in Him (Christ) the beloved Shepherd, who knows him, that is, accepts 
him as His sheep, cares for him, and would protest and save him." Luther. In 
the same sense, as the verb Ytvoxjxeuv in the quoted passage, the verb S )/~J T iS 
used in Amos 3:2; Ho 13:5. Through Amos God speaks to Israel 5*1 ^3 OH A 

imvn PB/>0 . "You only have I chosen among all the families of the earth" 

" here does not mean "to know," "to learn to know," "to take cognizance of 

someone" (Hitzig), but "to recognize." The divine recognition, however, is not 
a mere taking notice, but energetic, taking man into its most inner essence. It 
is a laying hold and penetrating with divine love ... and essentially similar to 
the election." Keil. The result of that was that God already recognized Israel 
in the wilderness, as Hosea writes, which means "interested Himself in them," 

"showed His love and care for them." (Keil). 

And now corresponding to ous TtpotYVO) our passage states that God in advance, 
in His eternal purpose and resolution, has "regarded" us in His grace, namely 
the persons who are now Christians. He "fixed the mind upon us" (Hodge), and has 
occupied us for Himself, has decreed us to Himself, and thus already claimed us 
for His own. Self-evidently this foreknowledge of God is not the same sense ef- 
fective knowledge, as that through which we are converted. It is still not the 
knowledge which takes hold of, grasps and permeates its object. For the foreknowled 
is an eternal act of God, which is a decree, preordained of God. The persons whom 
God foreknew were not living at the time when God preordained them. , At that time 
we existed only in the eyes, in the decree of God. In this eternal counsel of 
His, God had thus appropriated us for Himself, adjudged and ordained us for Him- 
self, so that in time, in the above-described manner, we should become His own 
de facto (that which in fact does exist) . The most adequate translation of j 

ous npOEYVU) might be: (A.V.: "whom he did foreknow"). npOYVwats has the 
same sense in 1 Pe 1:1-2, where xaioi 7tpoyva)axv deoO itaxpos "according to the 
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foreknowledge of God the Father" more closely determines the concept emAcktous 

You are elected - that is the meaning there - according to that, that God the 

Father already in advance, from eternity had chosen you for Himself. Even those 

modern exegetes, who have thoroughly investigated the concept YtvwoxELV 

TtpOYtvwaxe^Vagree with this explanation. Hofmann writes: "There is a recognition 

by God, which is something different from a mere knowing of the object of the 

knowledge or perception of the nature of the same, while a right knowledge is 

an appropriating (knowledge). Thus an acquaintance with a relationship of purposeful 

/ 

action; also the same divine knowledge, which is called xpoYtvwoxeuv f is meant 
in this sense everywhere, where this expression occurs in its full value and is 
used without a predicate of the object. Thus (it is) an action, which directs 
itself in an appropriate manner to the subject, before it has made it in advance, 
into an object of a knowledge, as one recognizes related and similar things." If 
one here evaluates the concepts "related" and "similar," which also can be dis- 
pensed with, then that is naturally to be understood so, that the appropriating 
recognition by God makes the object of the recognition analogous and related to 
the recognizing subject. Cremer translates oos itpoEYvm in Ro 8:29: "with whom 
God has entered into a close relationship in advance." 

But those whom He previously chose for Himself, "he also predestined to be- 
come conformed to the image of His Son," Mat xpompuae auppopcpous xf)S euxovos toO 
uilou auxou . npoupuae is the real terminus (term) for predestination and is 
in itself no independent concept, but is always combined with a modifier, which 
shows to what someone is predestinated. Both expressions, xpoEYvm and xpowpuae , 
describe one and the same eternal counsel of God. Therefore here before xot C , 

the toutous is lacking, but with different significance, the first contains the 

reference to God, the latter the reference to the goal. The accusative ouppop(pou£ 
is grammatically an accusative of the predicate, actually a designation of the 
purpose and goal. Those whom God had chosen beforehand. He had also designated 
beforehand that they should be conformed to the image of His Son. They should 
be similar in their outward form and appearance to the image of His Son, who 
through suffering has entered into glory and whose divine So^ct now also shines 
forth out of His physical form and appearance. This is that they should bear 

the image of the heavenly man, 1 Cor 15:49; that their perishable body should be 

glorified and should be similar to the glorified body of Christ, ouppopcpov rij> owpctTu 
rrjs 6o5hS aUToU "conformity with the body of His glory." Php 3:21. This 

designation of purpose is further explained by the following words: ecs to etvott 
autov itpoTOTOxov ev xoAAous aSeAcpots "That He might be the firstborn among 
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many brethren." The expression kpototohos and ddeAipot here do not point to 
the fact, as many commentators would have it, that Christ is the original and 
essential Son of God and that through Him we have become children of God per 
adopt ionem (by adoption). For in all the words added to upouipuae only the 
future status gloriae (state of glory) is described. The meaning is much rather 
that in the great family of God, in the multitude of the perfected children of 
God, Christ should occupy the position and honor of a firstborn, of a dux (ruler) 
and princeps (leader). He is certainly the prince, ctpxnYOS , of our salvation, 
who leads many children with Him to glory. He 2:10. That is the content and 
tendency of the divine predestination; a great troop of blessed, glorified, per- 
fected men, which is gathered about the glorified, perfected Son of Man, the God- 
man. We who are now Christians are thus predestined to glory. God wills and has 
firmly established that those whom He has chosen for Himself and selected as His 
possession shall at one time also see His glory and become partakers of the glory 
of Christ. Our future glorification rests upon an eternal decree of God and 
thereby upon a firm, immovable foundation. And just for that reason, everything, 
even cross and suffering, must serve for our good, and result in salvation. The 
meaning of the ouyyoptpous etc. concerning the conformitas crucis (obedience , 

as conformity to the cross), which is found in many ancient expositors, does not 
fit correctly into the individual expressions and into the context, which the 
Apostle has chosen here. That our cross and suffering is foreseen from the be- 
ginning by God does not give any basis for the fact that the cross leads to 
glory. The basis of the statement is v. 28a, given in V. 29, the certainty of 
the future glory, falls down likewise, when one bases the same on the praevisio 
f idei (the faith that God saw beforehand), on the foreknowledge of the subjective 
human conduct. ous 6e Tipotopuaev, toutous xau exaAeaev- xat ous exaAeaev, toutous 
xai. eSuxatioaev. ous 6e eSuxaowaev, toutous xol e6o£aaev "And whom He pre- 
destined these He also called and whom He called, these He also justified and 
whom He justified, these He also justified." Thus the Apostle continues the 
discussion, in which one part is closely related to another. Those whom God 
predestinated and chose for Himself beforehand, them He also has called, that means, 
as noted above to xArrtous ouou : to call to Christ, to draw to Himself, to 
bring to faith. With the calling, with conversion, justification is given and 
established. Those who have come to faith God has also justified, has declared 
and accepted them as His beloved children. Thus those whom He had chosen for 
Himself previously have de^ facto (that which in fact does exist) become His own 
in time. "And whom he justified, these he also glorified," ebo^aae , that is 
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as much as already glorified. The glorification is indeed still in the future, 
but it can and shall not fail to appear. "In order to place the glorification 
on the same level of certainly with the upoey^w , itpotoptoe , exaXeoe , and 
eSuxoiLtoae , Paul chose the proleptic Aorist." Weiss. How the future salvation 
and glory is established and guaranteed by the justification, he explained in 
5:9-11. On the other hand, according to the Scriptures, as has been shown 
above, the eternal glory is the ultimate goal of the calling. Those whom God 
has called and justified,' He shall certainly in the future also glorify, as He 
has in His eternal decision already predestinated them to glory. Thus the 
Apostle here in v. 30 names divine acts, which fall into this time, resp. in the 
end of time, and which are nothing else than a carrying out of His eternal de- 
cisions. The TtpoyvtoaLS of God is realized with the calling and justification. 

The called and justified are already on the way to glory. And in the future 
the divine upooptoyos , the predestination to glory, shall be realized with 
finality when the believing, justified children of God are glorified with Christ. 
Decision and realization in the presentation of the Apostle and also realiter 
(actually) are inseparably bound together with one another. And what the 
Christians have experienced already in time of the realization of the divine 
decree makes it so much more certain for them that the suffering of this time. 

This only serves and is beneficial to them in their glorification. 

Thus in the section, w. 28-30, the Apostle has brought to light the certainty 
of the future glory which is rooted in the eternal counsel and purpose of God. 

The certainty of glory is the second basis for comfort which he presents to the 
suffering Christians, after he had previously comforted them with the greatness 
of this glory. 

The above-explained passage, Ro 8:28-30, has been accepted in the Church from 
ancient times as a locus classicus (Bible passage frequently used to prove a point) 
for the doctrine of the eternal election. Thus we would briefly compile the 
principal points of the doctrine, which present themselves in this word of Scripture. 
To begin with it is to be considered that the Apostle comes to discuss the eternal 
decree of God, which one generally calls the election by grace, after he had pre- 
sented the principal articles of Christian doctrine, of sin and of grace, of 
justification and of sanctification. Now first, where he turns the eyes of the 
converted, justified and sanctified children of God to the future inheritance, 
does he point to this decree of God concerning their salvation. It is therefore 
not in conformity with Scripture, when with Calvin, one makes predestination the 
basic principle out of which one brings forth the entire Christian doctrine. The 
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doctrine of the election by grace is according to the Scriptures an especial 
comfort for the believing Christians, who walk in the Spirit and look for the 
future glory, and is also correctly grasped, esteemed and made good use of by 
these alone. The Apostle further knows only a predestination to eternal life 
and speaks not a syllable of a predestination to damnation. The latter is a 
fiction of the Calvinists, which gives their entire doctrine a bitter aftertaste. 
It is an unlawful conclusion, a fallacy, when out of the Ttpooptopos » °f which 
Paul speaks, one makes a conclusion a posteriori (with examination) on the fate 
of those who are lost. The biblical text offers no support whatsoever for that. 
The characteristic of the eternal election or predestination of God is that it 
has to do with definite persons, oug— rouxous , concerns "each and every person 

of the elected ones," as the Formula of Concord expresses it: "goes only over 
the children of God, who are elected and ordained to eternal life." Yes, these 
persons are the children of God, those who love God, those who are now Christians. 
In the apostolic Letters the expressions "called," "saints," "beloved," and 
"elected," are used altogether promiscue (indiscriminately). And in our Lutheran 
Confessions the other names: "Christians," "children of God" alternate with the 
title "Elect." When the Scriptures speak of the elect, of those whom God has 
chosen and ordained beforehand, we should think of the believing Christians and 
include ourselves in the number of the elect. When the Scriptures speak of the 
Christians, the believing children of God, then we should identify the same with 
the elect. Certainly only those are the elect, who continue in the faith unto 
the end and are finally glorified. But the Scriptures consider and describe the 
believing Christians throughout as persons whose continuing characteristicum 
(characteristic) is faith and who also receive the end of faith, the salvation 
of their souls. And so in the explanation of the Third Article Luther defines 
the Christian Church or the congregation of saints or believers as "the entire 
Christianity," which the Holy Spirit "has called, gathered, enlightened, and 
sanctified - and kept with Jesus Christ in the one true faith." To be sure, ex- 
perience teaches that many who have come to faith fall away again sooner or later. 
The Scriptures earnestly warn against apostasy and also speak of "seasonal be- 
lievers." But what has to do with the seasonal believers belongs to another page 
of the Scriptures. It is another truth, which we should not introduce into the 
expressions of Scripture concerning the election of the children of God. These 
passages treat unto eternal life only of the persons who believe and will be 
saved. The eternal election or predestination, which refers to specific persons, 
is therefore according to the concept, as according to the essence differentiated 
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from the decree of redemption or establishment of the way of salvation, as well 
as from the general gracious will. The decree of the eternal election includes 
in itself that God chose for Himself, selected for His possession and predestined 
to heavenly glory each and every person of the elected ones, before the foundation 
of the world. He firmly proposed to save these persons and then also in time to 
lead them along the way of salvation, to call and justify them. And this purpose 
of God cannot fail. In conformity with this purpose He has called, converted and 
justified us, and He shall certainly finally glorify us. Our calling, conversion, 
justification and preservation is a carrying out of the eternal decree and pur- 
pose of God. Or in other words, in order to speak with our Confession, the eternal 
election by God is the cause not only of our salvation, but also of our calling, 
conversion and justification. Faith flows out of the election, and not turned 
around, the election out of faith, out of the praevisio f idei (the faith that 
God saw beforehand) . And therefore we Christians should reason a_ posteriori 
(with examination) from our calling, conversion and justification to the eternal 
election, to recognize the election in our calling and justification and thus to 
become certain of this, that we also belong to the elect and shall receive the 
eternal glory. This apostolic doctrine concerning the eternal election, as it has 
come to expression in Ro 8:28-30 and is confirmed by similar Scripture passages, 
as Eph 1 : 3f f . ; 2 Th 2:13ff. ; 2 Tm 1:9; 1 Pe 1:1-2, is very comforting for us 
Christians. When we are anxious and troubled about our salvation, then we should 
know that God from eternity has taken into His almighty hand our salvation and 
everything that belongs to it, thus also our faith. And this doctrine grants 
special comfort to the Christians in their cross and suffering. When the sufferings 
of this time press heavily and also overwhelm the soul, when it appears as if God 
had forsaken us, then we should say to ourselves that God already before the time 
of the world had thought of us. God looked upon me in grace and chose me for His 
possession, which He certainly will not fail to do. When our cross afflicts us 
spiritually, when it appears as if God is angry with us, then we should say to 
ourselves, that God from the beginning has meant it only well with us and has 
chosen and ordained us to an eternal glory. Therefore also all the severe exper- 
iences of this life only lead us onward toward the goal, which God from eternity 
has firmly established in its place. If we here with our thoughts remain only in 
the sphere of thought of the Scriptures and correctly apply and grasp to our 
hearts the comfort of the Scriptures, then we do not think of others with whom 
there is another condition. Then we feel no tendency to speculate upon the lofty 
article of the eternal predestination and remain protected against the dangers 
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which such speculation of the reason includes. 


Vv. 31-39 


The Apostle continues in v. 31: Tt ouv epouyev tpog xaOxa ; "What then 
shall we say to these things"? What follows from this? In this entire last 
section of the chapter, w. 31-39, he amplifies what presents itself for the 
Christians from that which was spoken previously, vv. 28-30, from the eternal 
decree and purpose of God and its fulfillment in time. It follows from this: 

El, 6 §eos utep nywv, xtg xad’ qyffiv ; "If God is for us, who is against us"? 

First of all it follows that God is for us, stands on our side. "God, who has 
designated us to glory and carries this determination onward towards its realiza- 
tion with a sure hand, can only be for us." Weiss. But from that it follows 
again: "Who can be against us?" The self-supplied answer is: No one. Paul does 

not deny that the Christians still have enemies, but that these enemies can still 
make valid charge against them. Tug Mad’ nyuiv ; is a triumphant question and 
has the sense: Who will rise up against us with success? Who can do us harm? 

(Paul does not deny that there are grave enemies against pious Christians- 
this he affirms. Therefore the question of a judgment arises regarding 
the cruelest enemies against His own whom God protects: is it permissible 
to despise them and regard them as nothing?) 

CNon negat Paulus , graves hostes piis Christianis exstituros esse - illud 
af f irmat , adeo non vel acerbissimis inimicis adversus eos , quos Deus 
protegat , cons ilia successura esse , ut eos contemnere et pro nullis putare 
liceat . Fritzsche.3 

"It is a question not of defiance (Hofmann), to which the following does not agree, 
but of the sure already triumphant certainty, that all hostile power must be 
unsuccessful and harmless for us." Weiss. Yes, since we have God on our side, 
therefore no one can harm us - or more precisely: be obstructive to salvation. 

For the entire context treats of the future salvation and glory. The enemy seeks 
to make salvation questionable for us. But without success, because God, who 
has designated us to glory, is for us, and no one is able to accomplish anything 
against God. God will not permit that anyone should take salvation from us. 

So ye xou Cfitou uuoO oum etpeuoaxo aXXa utep fiywv itavxtov itapeSwMev auxov, tug ouxt Mai 
auv auxip xa itavxa qyCv xaptaexau "He who did not spare His own Son, but 

delivered Him up for us all, how will He not also with Him freely give us all 
things?" v. 32. The question introduced with itiog joins itself most easily 
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to the preceding relative clause, if one takes this as protasis, as a paraphrase 
of the subject. The Apostle here again points to the highest proof of the love 
of God. God has not spared His own Son. The expression recalls Gn 22:16, where 
God says to Abraham: "You have not withheld your son, your only son." It was a 
unique sacrifice, since Abraham out of love to God did not withhold his own son. 

But that is only a weak image of the incomparable sacrifice, which God has brought 
to man out of love. Christ was and is the only, ”6uos , Son of God; with right 
He calls God His own Father, u6tov narepa . Jn 5:18. He is born out of the 
essence of God, the only Son of this kind, the yovoyevns , John 3:16, and there- 
fore the beloved Son of the Father, 6 uuos xfjs aycttris auxoO , Col 1:13. Him 
God has not spared, but delivered Him up for us all as He gave Him into death. 

Here, where he speaks in the first person plural, Paul includes himself with all 
the believing, elected children of God. Fritzsche: " Nam de piis Christianis 
Paulus toto loco dispiitat w. 28, 31 , 33, 35ff . (For Paul in the entire section 
w. 28 , 31, 33, 35f f . discusses believing Christians). Christ is certainly the 
atonement for the sins of the whole world. But the believers are those who draw 

to themselves and apply to themselves this love and this proof of the love of God 

and thus say: Christ has died for us. The unep qywv is to be understood here 
even as in v. 31, since the great love of God is praised here. God has given His 
Son into death for our benefit. Indeed the death of Christ, when one looks into 
the matter, serves to our benefit only then, when Christ has suffered death in 
our place. And because God has done that, how should He not also with Christ give 
us all things? The words urns ouxt noil belong together, quidni etiam (why not 
even now) . The Son of God appears here as the greatest gift of grace, all other 
things as accompanying supplements. The latter cannot be lacking, if one has 
received the former. We take ia navxa not with Hofmann as the "all of things," 
the future world, but as all that which we still wait for and hope from God. 

We think however, according to the entire context, especially of the future sal- 
vation and glory. These can and shall not fail us, after God has offered His 

greatest gift in His own Son. Here occurs the same argumentation as in 5-6ff., 

where Paul concluded from the highest proof of the love of God, our atonement by 
the death of Christ, a majori ad minus that the future cfWTnpta could not fail. 

Thus this statement in v. 32 serves as a confirmation of the preceding v. 31. 

The question: Tus na%’ nyrnv :, which governs the entire section, is now 
divided up into several individual questions, "whose triumphant answer shows how 
little the called need to fear any antagonism." Weiss. The continuation of thought 
In the following verses Godet has very correctly defined thus: "The three following 
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questions are only somewhat altered applications of that in v. 31: 'Who can be 
against us?' The first two (vv. 33,34) refer to attacks of a juridical nature; 
it deals with enemies who contest the claims of the believers regarding forgive- 
ness and salvation. The third (w. 35-37) refers to a violent attack, in which 
the enemy resorts to brutal force in order to destroy the bond between Christ 
and the believers. The entire passage reminds strongly of Is 50:7,8: "And I 
know that I shall not be ashamed. He who vindicates me is near: Who will contend 
with Me? Let us stand up to each other; Who has a case against Me? Let him draw 
near to me. Behold, the Lord God helps Me; Who is he who condemns Me?" 

The next question reads: Tls EYxaAeaeu xorra exAextwv •ScoO : "Who will 
bring a charge against God's elect?" v. 33. The meaning is: Who shall and can 
accuse the elect with success, so that the charge shall be accepted? The Christians, 
to be sure, have opponents who accuse them. "The question is completely general 
and thus includes all imagineable earthly, hostile powers, Satan, Law, conscience, 
world, etc. , without wishing to designate anyone of them or to point them out 
exclusively." Philippi. The enemies mentioned accuse the Christians before God, 
and they also confirm their charge. The believing Christians are still not en- 
tirely without guilt. We all daily sin much, and we do much against the Law of 
God. These sins and transgressions of our's Satan, the real accuser, brings befort_: 
God's tribunal. Our fellowmen complain that we have offended them often and se- 
verely. Our own conscience declares us guilty. Nevertheless these complaints 
are untenable. The Apostle shows that already by the fact that he calls the 
accused the elect of God. Thus he here designates those whom he had previously 
called xpOEYVwayevou and xpowpEayevoL , because God had chosen them for Him- 
self out of the world, out of the massa perdita (lost people). John 15:19. "The 
elect of God are beyond all accusation. After God has once taken them to Himself, 
let anyone bring against them whatever charges he will, it can do them no harm. 

They cannot cause them to lose the inheritance promised by the election." Hofmann. 
The accusation is dashed to pieces in the %eos 6 Suxaumv . "It is God that 
justifies." Those whom God has chosen for Himself and predestinated to glory He 
also has called and justified. Thus the Apostle had written previously. And 
thus justification appears here also as a result of the election, as a character- 
isticum (characteristic) of the elect of God. God, who is the Judge in this 
matter, does not give ear to the complaint against His elect, but pronounces over 
them an acquitting judgment. He absolves them of their transgressions and daily 
and richly forgives them all their sins for His Son's sake, whom He had given into-- 1 
death for them, for the atonement of their guilt. 
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It reads further: Tus 6 xctTaxpuvw^ "Who is he that condemns?" v. 34. 

Who is able to condemn the elect of God? The parallelismus membrorum (parallel 
portion) demands that we take these words as an independent question and not, 
as many expositors do, as an addition to 6eos 6 Suxcttwv . Likewise it clashes 
with the structure of the discourse, when one finds hereby the way to dismiss the 
thought whether God or Christ would condemn us. No, 6 xataxptvcov "one who 
condemns" is the same person as 6 eyxaASv "one bringing charges against." It 
is certainly only a formal rhetorical separation and division of thoughts belonging 
close together, that the accuser would differentiate from Him who condemns and 
would place the first One, God, the Judge, over against the second One, Christ, 
the Advocate of the accused. The description of this unique process is completed 
here. Those opponents who would accuse us before God because of our continual 
sinning, intend to condemn us with this complaint to procure for us from God the 
judgment of condemnation. Every judicial charge aims at this, that the accused 
would be condemned. And certainly every sin, even when it is committed by a 
Christian, is in itself damnatory and shuts man off from God and salvation. Never- 
theless, our adversaries do not gain their purpose. "Christ Jesus is He who died, 
yes, rather, who was raised," Xpuaros ’Ipaous 6 aitodavuiv, paAAov 6e eyepBeus 
The paAAov 6 e "is the imp vero vel potius , by which the speaker improves himself." 
"Self-evidently this entire application of the corrective expression is here only 
of a formal nature, serving the fact that the two phases come forth correctly 
marked in their important correlation." Weiss. If Christ has died the death of 
the sinner only as an ordinary man, then certainly His death if of no benefit to 
us. By His resurrection He has been effectively proven as the Son of God and His 
death as effective for atonement and salvation. Cf. 4:25. The emphasis, however, 
lies on the two following modifying clauses: "who is at the right hand of God, 
who also intercedes for us," evxuyxaveu uuep ppoiv . Christ now sits at the right 
hand of God of equal power and honor with God. And when He therefore intercedes 
for us before God, pleads for us, when we sin, cf. 1 John 2:1, then this petition 
of His certainly cannot fail of its goal. The intercessio Christi (the intercession 
of Christ) is the continual pleading of His bloody merit before God and to be 
taken not only as realis . (real), but likewise as vocalis et oralis . 

Thus all the "juridical attacks" of our adversaries prove themselves as vain 
and fruitless. They can accomplish nothing against us with their accusation and 
condemnation, cannot dispute our salvation, to which we have been chosen by God 
from the beginning. The worst enemy of our salvation is sin, which still adheres 
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to us. That in particular gives our adversaries occasion for complaint and con- 
demnation. But this proof of guilt is and shall be invalidated and depreciated 
by Christ's death, atonement and intercession. And thus the final result, the 
concluding sentence in this trial is: God, the highest Judge, speaks, declares, 
and regards us as justified. There the matter rests in eternity. To the just, 
however, belongs salvation. 

In the following verses the Apostle comes to speak of attacks of another 
kind, of "violent attacks" (Godet), which are pointed directly against our person, 
while the attacks of the first kind injure us indirectly, are supposed to dispose 
God to deny us salvation. Therefore the next question has the following style: 
xos npag xwptaet onto xhs dyaitns xou XptaxoO : "Who shall separate us from the 
love of Christ?" v. 35. The love of Christ to us is meant by q dyditri xoO Xpuoxou 
not our love to Christ. For we are bound together only by the love of Christ, 

"can thus also only be separated by something from without." Hofmann. In this 
Letter Paul has already sufficiently praised the love of Christ, also again in 
the immediately preceding verses. Christ has delivered Himself up for us, has 
died for us, has atoned for our sins, and pleads for us without ceasing. With 
Christ and with the love of Christ we are bound together through faith. Faith is 
the bond which unites us with Christ. Thus the question, whether anyone can 
separate us from the love of Christ, is followed by the other question: can 
anyone destroy the bond of the communion with Christ, cause our faith to waver, 
divert us from faith? The meaning here is also that no one is able to do that. 

In w. 28-30 the Apostle comforted the Christians with the certainty of their 
future glory. This has its basis in their eternal election. And now in v. 31 he 
sees in the Spirit enemies raising themselves up, who would tear away from the 
Christians the salvation awarded to them. First of all in this manner, that 
they accuse us before God on account of our sins and summon God to condemn us. 

That these efforts are fruitless was proven in w. 32-34. Salvation is and remains 
certain for us, in spite of the accusations of our adversaries. Therefore the 
latter attempt to get at us in another manner. In Christ alone is justification 
and salvation. And Christ is our own, we possess Christ through faith. If faith 
falls away, then the connection with Christ is broken, then also our salvation is 
lost. Therefore the enemies of our salvation seek to separate us from Christ and 
His love and set upon us with every might and power to cut off our faith in Christ. 

The question Tts nuas xwptaet etc. is continued in v. 35. The entire 
second part of the question reads: Can tribulation or anxiety or persecution or 
hunger or nakedness or danger, danger of life, or sword, death by the sword, 
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separate us from the love of Christ? The Apostle here, in that he comes back to 
the sufferings of this time, enumerates things, while the its which stands at 
the head of the verse, points to persons. There also are tribulations named 
here which befall the Christians for Christ's sake, which the hostile world brings 
upon the Christians, and which the princes of this world stir up for them. The 
question includes the thought that the Christians actually experience such evils. 

And this fact Paul confirms in v. 36 with a quotation from the Old Testament, 

Ps 44:22, where the ecclesia (church) of the Old Covenant complains: "But for 
thy sake," that is, for God's sake, "we are killed all day long." There are always 
martyrs among us. "We are counted as sheep for the slaughter." That is the fate 
of the Church of all times. But all that, cannot separate us from the love of 
Christ, cannot divert us from faith. We do not allow the love of Christ to be 
obscured by the most turbid tribulations. "But in all these things we overwhelmingly 
conquer through Him who loved us," unepvLMwpev . v. 37. They can do to us 
what they will. We persevere and stand fast in faith, in confidence in the love 
and grace of our Redeemer. We stand and conquer in faith also the most severe 
temptations and perversities. Our faith is the victory which overcomes the world. 

Yet this is not in our own power, but "through him that loved us." The genitive 
6 La too dyartriaavTOS qyas , is better attested than the accusative 6ud xov 
ayaTtqcravTa nyas . Christ, who has loved us and given Himself for us and who now 
sits at the right hand of God and has all the hostile powers in His hand, supports 
and strengthens His own, the elect of God, with His strong arm, with His divine 
power, and holds them firm in His Word and faith. Thus we continue in faith, be- 
cause Christ keeps us in faith. The perseverance of faith is the Lord's work 
and action. The same connection of thought, which we have presented here, is 
established by Weiss, when he writes: "Precisely because the love of Christ gives 
us the very power to overcome everything which would separate us from this divine 
love and thus makes the individual case, in which we can no longer experience 
this love (because we have fallen from faith), an inconceivable case. Nothing 
can separate us from it." 

The certainty that suffering and tribulation cannot separate us from the love 
of Christ, however, rests upon the other certainty, that nothing in general that 
belongs to the realm of the created, can separate us from the love of God in Christ. 
This latter statement, w. 38,39, the Apostle introduces with iteiteLcyiaL yap : 

"I am persuaded," firmly convinced, persuasus sum , omni victa dubitatione (I am 
persuaded, all doubt being overcome) (Bengel). This conviction of Paul was not 
grounded on some special revelation, which had been imparted to him personally, 
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as some have supposed in a foolish manner. Here also Paul speaks in the name of 
all believing Christians, namely in the first person singular, because he would 
hereby dispose every individual Christian to speak thus with him: "That neither 
death nor life," neither the death of which the discussion was in v. 36, nor this 
earthly life with its changes, "nor angels nor principalities," ap/at , the latter 
the higher orders of angels, the angels, these high spirits, who are stronger 
than all visible creatures (hypothetically understood), as in Ga 1:8, (if they 
wanted to and would tempt). "Nor things present nor things to come," neither the 
present time, which is often burdensome for us, nor the difficulty which the future 
might bring, "nor powers," Suvayets , which, if it is genuine, hangs together 
closely with the following expression, "nor height nor death," nor adverse fate 
from above and no force of power from the depths, which proceeds form the powers 
hostile to God, from the evil spirits, "nor any other creature," shall be able 
to separate me, or rather, since the individual Christian includes himself with 
his fellow Christians, who are of the same conviction "shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord," from the love of God, 
which God has proven to us in Christ Jesus, our Lord and Savior, and still con- 
tinually proves, a fuller expression for the "love of Christ." Nothing in all 
the world, can and shall tear me away from the love of God in Christ, from God 
and Christ. Nothing, nothing can and shall cause our faith, our trust in God 
to waver, "The same love of God and of Christ, in which we stand, helps us, so 
that we remain in it. And therefore it cannot fail that we succeed to the pre- 
determined goal, which God's pre-temporal counsel decreed for us and whose realizatic 
is already so far advanced." Hofmann. 

The certainty of the future blessedness or the certainty of salvation thus 
also includes this, that a Christian is certain of this, that he shall remain in 
the love of God and of Christ, with which he is bound in faith, or, briefly stated, 
that he shall continue in faith. This certainty is based on the eternal counsel 
and purpose of God, as also the Apostle deduces the entire amplification from v. 31 
on from that which was said in w. 28-30. In this section, v. 33, he designates 
the Christians as the elect of God. The Formula of Concord, very much in accordance 
with the matter, combines the two statements in v. 28 and w. 38,39 into the 
sentence: "Because we are called according to the purpose of God, who shall then 
separate us from the love of God in Christ?" Those whom God has chosen from 
eternity and predestined them to glory. He has also called and justified. These 
He also keeps in faith and gives them the victory over all the enemies of their 
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faith, v. 37. Indeed the same Apostle, who has written the iteneuayciL in v. 38, 
warns the Christians in other places, in another connection, against apostasy, 
also in this Letter to the Romans, e.g., 11:20-22. This warning is meant for the 
Christians who would become proud, and careless, and in the end is beneficial and 
necessary for all Christians, because they all still walk in the flesh. But 
upon the suffering, tempted Christians, who are troubled about their salvation, 
the Apostle bestows real consolation and comforts them in this way. He assures 
them that no tribulation, in general nothing in the whole world can wrest from 
them, their faith and salvation. And this consolation applies to all Christians, 
for there are no Christians, who are not concerned about their salvation. Both 
things agree very well with one another, that the Christians on the one hand 
work out their salvation with fear and trembling, as if they could lose it at any 
moment, and therefore hold their flesh in bounds. On the other hand, in Spirit 
and faith they are certain of their salvation and of this, that they shall never 
fall away from the comfort of the true faith. This certainty is the opposite of 
carnal security and is no mathematical certainty, but a certainty of faith, an 
integral part of the Christian faith. Whoever calculates thus: Today I stand 
in faith, but who knows what it shall be in the morning? In the end I shall suffer 
shipwreck in my faith, before I reach the goal - he does not have the right Christian 
faith. Faith is certain of its case and of its goal. For faith the possibility 
that it would ever and for always cease, that it would ever leave Christ, is an 
inconceivable thought. A believing Christian is certain of two things, that no 
one can displace the goal for him, and that he also on his part cannot miss the 
goal. He depends and trusts unconditionally in the infallible divine Word, in 
which his eternal election, which cannot fail is revealed to him, and in which God 
has promised him that He shall keep him in faith unto salvation by His own power. 

This certainty comes not from flesh and blood, but is, even as faith in general, 
a work, a miracle of God in man, a divine certainty effected by God, which there- 
fore shall be master over all the dangers, which lie in one's own flesh and blood, 
and maintains the upper hand over all fear and doubt. 

Already at the end of the second part of his Letter, chapter 5, the Apostle 
had pointed to the future atoTnpia , as the result and fruit of justification. 

At the end of the third part, where he deals with the Christian cross, which also 
belongs to the Christian life, and calls attention to the comfort in the cross, 
he holds the thoughts of his readers firmly at length within the vision of the 
heavenly glory. He comforts them with the greatness and with the certainty of 
the future glory. Glory, however, is not only an end and conclusion of the 
Christian suffering, but in general an end and goal of the way of salvation, which 
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the Apostle had followed step by step. And so the second half of our chapter 
and especially the closing part, w. 31-39, is a fitting conclusion to the entire — - 
previous presentation of doctrine. Even the central dogma of justification is 
again touched upon here. The discussion of the Apostle here comes to an end 
with an epilogue, which belongs to the most magnificent which has ever been heard 
and proclaimed in human language. Augustine quotes this passage as an example 
for the grande dicendi genus . The blind Erasmus cried out in astonishment: Quid 
uscuam Cicero dixit grandiloquent ius ? (What did Cicero ever say with greater 
eloquence). The powerful rhetoric, however, is only the correct form for the 
exalted, divine content. For what we read here is not ordinary speech and eloquence, 
but a "holy hymn" (Philippi), which is inspired by the Spirit of God, and as it 
were lifts up all who pray it after Paul to the heights of heaven. It is a hymn 
of victory and triumph, with which a believing Christian overthrows and treads 
upon all enemies of his faith and salvation, and soars upward to his God and his 
Christ and firmly clings to Him, until the triumph of faith passes over into the 
triumph of eternity, of glory. 

The summary of the entire section, 8:18-39, we can finally put into the words: 
The Apostle reminds the Christians of the fact that the present time is a time of 
suffering, that they must now suffer, wait in expectation, wait, groan and pray. 

He comforts them with the future glory, and certainly with the greatness of the 
certainty of the glory. 



